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AN AMERICAN STATESMAN ON IRISH ATROCITIES. 
TO THE EDITOR OF ‘BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE.’ 


[We have thought it best to give our readers the benefit of the follow- 
ing letter, as well as of the article which accompanied it.—Eb. | 


“Srr,—The enclosed article was designed for the pages of the 
‘North American Review,’ a periodical which, as you are doubtless aware, 
occupies the highest rank in the serial literature of our country. 
Before, however, I had communicated with the talented editor of that 
Review, it was suggested to me by an Irish friend, that, dealing as it 
does with a question of British politics of paramount importance, it would 
produce a more direct effect upon public opinion in England if it were 
published in that country instead of in America, more especially if the 
periodical selected was one enjoying the confidence of her British Majesty’s 
Government. I have been informed, Sir, that this is so in the case of the 
Magazine which you edit. I have therefore adapted my article to the 
British public, and address myself to you im the first instance. Should 
you refuse this contribution, you will easily, on perusing it, comprehend 
why any of the Radical Reviews would only be too glad to publish 
it, and I will thank you to return it without delay. Should you, Sir, 
however, perceive its value, a few words explanatory of the position 
which I occupy in my own country, and of the circumstances under 
which my sympathies have become enlisted to an absorbing extent in 
favour of the oppressed peasantry of Ireland, may be desirable. These 
you are at liberty to publish. I am a pure-blooded New England 
Republican, a member of the Unitarian Church, and a politician of 
the highest standing in my own State. I do not say this in any 
spirit of vainglory, but because it is admitted that when it comes 
to stumping the country, there is probably no man in New Eng- 
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land who has a greater power of swaying the masses than I have— 
a fact which I think you will be compelled to recognise as soon as I 
commence the campaign I am about to undertake in favour of reform in 
the administration of Ireland, and when the effects of my scathing com- 
munication of the oppression under which the unfortunate peasantry of 
that country are suffering come to be felt in England. 

“You may not be aware, Sir, that the result of the visit of that great 
patriot Mr. Parnell to the United States, has been to divide our people 
into two categories, who are already known as philo-Irish and anti-Irish ; 
and that the question of reform for Ireland will become a very important 
plank on the political platform at the next Presidential election, which 
the Republican party intends to use in order to catch the Irish vote, and 
also because it appeals to the moral and religious side of their nature. I 
have therefore been at great pains to derive from purely Irish sources 
accurate information in regard to the treatment which the Irish have 
experienced at the hands of the English, and especially of the Scotch in 
the northern districts, who have, I am informed, been camped in the 
island for some centuries, and have acquired possession of the land upon 
no better right than that of conquest; and 1 am about to prove to our 
people that the sacred principles of justice and morality, which are para- 
mount to all claims of international friendship or considerations of polit- 
ical expediency, demand our direct interference in the affairs of the 
United, or I should rather say, the Disunited Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland; and that, if it should become necessary to enter into an 
understanding with Russia for that purpose, an alliance eminently holy 
might become the instrument, in the hands of Providence, of rescuing an 
innocent and interesting race from the rapine, murder, and oppression to 
which they are now exposed. I have refrained from reading the articles 
of the English press upon the subject, or even the speeches of English 
statesmen, because I am assured they are nothing but a tissue of mis- 
representations and falsehoods; even if they were not, I should refuse 
to listen to the immoral side of the question, for fear of my judgment 
becoming biassed. 

“Tn the article which follows, I have endeavoured to point out how 
the policy which I advocate is imperiously demanded by the most ordi- 
nary dictates of morality; in fact, I clearly demonstrate that the anti- 
Irish party in America are destitute alike of all religious principle, as well 
as of every sentiment of humanity. And I would here express the 
obligations I am under to an eminent British politician for supplying 
me, not merely with epithets with which to characterise my political 
opponents, but with arguments based on pure virtue, the application of 
which to Ireland by himself, should he return to office, may still avert a 
Russo-American intervention in its affairs, and so crown a great political 
career with a moral climax, which shall shake to their foundations the 
corrupt international relations upon which the effete and decaying em- 
pires of Europe have been established.—I am, Sir, yours respectfully, 
“Aw AMERICAN STATESMAN. 


‘*Boston, Mass., * 
February 2, 1880.” 
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IRISH ATROCITIES. 


Tuere can be no question that 
the family of nations have great 
moral duties to perform towards 
each other, and that these duties 
are not based upon treaties or in- 
ternational obligations which have 
been the result of wars or acts of 
coercive violence, or which have 
been agreed upon by Governments 
at Conferences, whose interested or 
selfish motives have dictated pro- 
tocols or concluded arrangements ; 
but are based rather upon immuta- 
ble laws of right, justice, and hu- 
manity, which override questions of 
political expediency, and the inter- 
national engagements—no matter 
how solemn—to which they may 
have given rise. As nations ad- 
vance in civilisation they acquire a 
moral right, involving a heavy re- 
sponsibility, to interfere in the in- 
ternal affairs of States which are 
less advanced; to free races which 
the latter have subjugated ; to frame 
constitutions and administrative 
codes for them; to alter and re- 
arrange frontiers, to deprive them 
of their territory, and to introduce 
reform in any way which they may 
think proper. The nature of this 
interference, and the occasions 
‘when wars may be undertaken to 
give it effect, mainly depend upon 
the difference which exists between 
the religion professed by the Gov- 
ernment of the country to be re- 
formed, and that of the country 
which undertakes to reform it. 

Given a country which has been 
conquered by an invading race of 
a different religion, by whom it is 
misgoverned and oppressed, and, 
provided that the invading race do 
not come up to the required stand- 
ard of civilisation, it becomes the 
moral duty of its more civilised 


neighbours to interfere forcibly, if 
need be, in the manner indicated. 
These are general principles which 
it is impossible for any moral and 
humane man to dispute. Those 
who think differently are charlatans, 
political tricksters, and are entirely 
devoid of any religious instinct or 
virtuous aspiration. This being so, 
the whole question of the right of 
intervention for purposes of the lib- 
eration of subject races, alteration of 
frontiers, transference of territory, 
and the introduction of reforms 
generally, turns upon the extent to 
which those races are oppressed, 
the nature of their theological opin- 
ions, and the relative civilisation of 
the reforming Government with 
that to be reformed. These are 
questions of evidence of sentiment 
and of appreciation. In regard to 
the first point, it is clear that the 
only evidence which can be relied 
upon is that of the oppressed race 
itself. It is the interest of the 
governing race to extenuate its acts 
of maladministration, to falsify re- 
ports of atrocities which may have 
been committed, and to delude 
the political emissaries of the more 
civilised neighbour with fabricated 
lies. Whereas the oppressed race, 
especially if they can claim a theo- 
logical affinity with those who seek 
to remedy the evils from which they 
suffer, can have no such motive. 
Their testimony may always, there- 
fore, be at once received without 
question, while the testimony of 
their governors should be sum- 
marily rejected. 

In regard to the second point. 
The purest morality dictates that 
nations with whom we have no 
religious affinity have no moral 
claims upon us. This principle was 
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most properly and rigorously ad- 
hered to in the case of the Moslem 
— of Turkey, by the anti- 

rkish party in England. I will 
now apply it to the Catholic Irish. 
As a State religion is inherently 
and fundamentally vicious and im- 
moral in principle, involving the 
sale of livings, the sin of simony, 
and other evils as great in our eyes 
as polygamy, and as we have no 
State religion or Established Church 
in America, and as the Episcopalian 
and Presbyterian Churches are es- 
tablished in England and Scotland 
respectively, it follows that we have 
no religious affinity either with the 
English or the Scotch, and that the 
peoples of those countries have no 
moral claims upon us; nor need 
we entertain the same sentiments 
of humanity towards them that 


we do towards Churches that are’ 


not connected with the State, and 
the people who belong to them. 
I am aware that the Episcopalian 
Church of Ireland is now disestab- 
lished; but this was a concession 
forced upon the Government, and 
does not affect the general principle. 
For this reason moral Americans 
are compelled sympathetically to 
espouse the cause of non-established 
Churches. Of course there are im- 
moral and irreligious Americans— 
such, for instance, as those who ad- 
vocate the maintenance of friendly 
relations with England and non- 
interference in its religious affairs, 
who are so lost to all other con- 
siderations than those of the most 
grovelling expediency, that they 
would advocate anything rather 
than injure their position in Lon- 
don society. But we who belong 
to the anti-English party take our 
stand principally upon the Bible. 
And hence it is that, for many of 
us who are not Catholics (myself 
among the number), any more than 
British Protestants were members 


March 


of the Greek Church in Turkey, 
with which they sympathised, to 
feel anytliing but the most profound 
contempt and aversion for all Estab- 
lished Churches and their members 
would be tantamount to abandoning 
a sacred cause. 

Again, we are much attracted by 
the name Catholic, which means 
“universal,” just as the anti-Turk- 
ish party in England were attracted 
by the name Christian, though the 
Slavs were not in reality any more 
Christians in the practice of their 
religion than the Roman Catholic 
Church is universal. It is, as I 
have said before, a question of 
sentiment, and no man has a right 
to inquire into the character of a 
spiritual affinity which may possibly 
turn upon a name, and to which 
none but lofty and elevated natures 
are capable of attaining. The fact 
that we hate the monarchical sys- 
tem of government, considering it 
to be barbarous and immoral, and 
that the future government of 
Ireland under Home Rule will 
be Republican, constitutes another 
overpowering claim upon our sym- 
pathies. 

As to the third point—viz., the 
relative degree of civilisation of the 
two countries—that is a matter 
which can only be appreciated by the 
nation which feels itself morally 
impelled to interfere in the interests 
of humanity. It is evident that 
the less civilised nation, being less 
civilised, can have no adequate 
power of appreciation in the matter. 
It would naturally, owing to its less 
civilised state, be under a delusion 
on the whole subject. If, therefore, 
there is an overwhelming religious 
conviction and moral consciousness 
on the part of one nation that is 
more civilised than the other, no 
other justification is needed ; it be- 
comes ipso facto invested with the 
right of interference by force, if 
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necessary, in the internal affairs of 
that nation. For if this is not so, 
we are compelled to enter upon a 
definition of what constitutes civil- 
isation—and as no one who is not 
civilised can define civilisation, we 
find ourselves in a vicious circle. 
To be civilised, you must be able to 
define it; to be able to define it, 
you must be civilised. The defini- 
tion of civilisation by a less civilised 
person would seem absurd to a more 
civilised person. And for this rea- 
son the Englishman’s idea of civil- 
isation usually seems absurd to an 
American. The Turk’s idea of civil- 
isation, in like manner, seems absurd 
to an Englishman; the Chinaman’s 
idea of civilisation seems absurd to 
the Turk; while the Russian is 
considered his inferior in civilisation 
by the Chinaman. It is a question 
of degree, of which the only judge 
is the nation, which instinctively 
feels its superiority. It is this in- 
stinctive consciousness of superior- 
ity which the Chinese possess 
in an eminent degree —that im- 
poses the moral right of civilising 
crusades; and the possibility of 
Chinese civilisation invading Cali- 
fornia is even now occupying the 
serious attention of some of our 
most eminent statesmen — myself 
amongst the number. 

I am aware that, in laying down 
these broad, moral, international 
axioms, I may be accused of plagi- 
arism, and be open to the taunt that 
there is no originality in my defini- 
tion of the moral and religious duties 
devolving upon a civilised country, 
relatively to such of its neighbours 
as differ from it in religion, and 
are less advanced in civilisation ; 
that all this has been said over and 
over again by Mr. Gladstone, in far 
plainer, more forcible, and more 
eloquent language. This I do not 
deny; but I must, in my own jus- 
tification, state that I held these 
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views when Mr. Gladstone, still in 
the depths of moral darkness,thought 
every thing right which he now 
thinks wrong; and that I rather 
think he owes his conversion to a 
pamphlet of mine, now out of print, 
in which I proposed the annexation 
of Jamaica to the United States, on 
the ground that the negroes were 
being oppressed in that island, and 
the local government was in much 
need of reform. The insurrection 
which broke out not long after 
verified my assertions. However 
this may be, I am too glad of ob- 
taining Mr. Gladstone’s powerful 
advocacy, to cavil at any claims of 
his adherents in favour of his being 
the originator of a school of inter- 
national morality which furnishes 
me with those elevated and humane 
principles, the application of which 
to Ireland I shall now endeavour to 
illustrate. 

In the relative positions of the 
United States, Great -Britain, and ~ 
the Irish people, we have an almost 
exact analogy to those which ex- 
isted between England, Turkey, 
and the Christian races of the latter 
country. We have the American 
people penetrated with a sense of 
their own superior civilisation, ani- 
mated by the purest sentiments 


- of religion, humanity, and a lofty 


moral ideal. We are not even fet- 
tered by treaties binding us not to 
interfere in the internal affairs of 
Ireland, as was the case in the 
treaties between England and Tur- 
key relative to the internal affairs 
of the latter. We have cruel and 
rapacious Protestant landlords and 
Episcopalian noblemen persecuting 
a down-trodden Catholic peasantry, 
just as we had the ruthless Moslem 
Beys of Bosnia tyrannising over 
their Christian peasantry; but I 
am assured by many Irishmen who 
have visited Bosnia for the purpose 
of inquiring into the question, that 
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the savage treatment by the Protes- 
tant landlord of his tenantry in 
Ireland far surpasses that of the 
Bosnian Bey, both in respect of 
his religious fanaticism and his 
avaricious instincts. This, I am 
aware, will be denied by the cor- 
rupt and unscrupulous Viceroy, 
whose position and functions re- 
semble those of a Vali or Pasha in 
Turkey, and who is now squeezing 
immense subscriptions from the 
public to be devoted to his own 
private- ends; but I have the 
strongest evidence that the most 
appalling horrors are being perpet- 
ually perpetrated in the name of 
religion; for I hold in my posses- 
sion a memorial signed by seven 
Irishmen, giving a detailed account 
of atrocities unfit for publica- 
tion, of which they and their fam- 
ilies were the victims while attend- 
ing Mass. 

I do not mean to assert that the 
Tipperary atrocities were conduct- 
ed on the same scale, or with the 
same attendant outrages as those of 
Bulgaria,—it is, as 1 said before, a 
question of degree; but America 
alone can be the judge whether 


enough has not been done to call. 


aloud in the sacred name of human- 
ity for her active interference. 
When I read the evidence of 
those Protestant atrocities, collected 
by a Commissioner who was sent to 
Ireland by the philo-Irish Com- 
mittee for the purpose; when I 
perused, in the fully and accurately 
informed Irish newspapers publish- 
ed in the United States, those nar- 
ratives of eviction, in which the 
British Zaptich, called in Ireland a 
“ process-server,” and the British 
Bashi-Bazouks, styled there “con- 
stables,” smash in the doors of the 
unhappy cotters’ cabins with sledge- 
hammers at the behest of Protes- 
tant noblemen or Beys, and charge 
defenceless women across cabbage- 


fields, trampling them beneath the 
hoofs of their horses; when I lis- 
tened to the burning eloquence of 
Mr. Parnell, who, fresh from scenes 
of which he had been an eyewit- 
ness, stated “that the British Gov- 
ernment, unable to sweep back the 
movement, had resorted to massa- 
ere ;” and when I heard him praise 
the noble conduct of the peasantry, 
“who, when their brothers and sis- 
ters were shot down beside them, 
still forbore from violence,”—every 
moral and humane instinct within 
me was aflame, and I burned with 
righteous indignation against a Gov- 
ernment which, while other coun- 
tries have been advancing in the 
science of administration and in 
the arts of progress and civilisation, 
has learnt nothing during these 
hundreds of years except how to 
crush more effectually an alien race, 
and persecute more bitterly a rival 
religion. 

It is a mockery for England to 
maintain that she has made the 
requisite advance in civilisation, 
and that, on the ground of our su- 
periority in this respect, we have 
no right of intervention. Who in 
America has not heard of the hor- 
rors of the Black country? of the 
degradation to which factory girls 
are reduced by the State? of the 
sufferings of little boys who are 
used as chimney-sweeps by the 
rich? Who has not read the “ Song 
of the Shirt,” describing a condi- 
tion of female destitution impossi- 
ble in America, or, indeed, in any 
civilised country? Who has not 
wept over the oppressed state of 
the rural population nearly driven 
to revolt, and, indeed, in some in- 
stances resorting to violence, under 
the devoted leadership of the gallant 
Arch? These things are matters of 
history. Many Americans, pastors 
of churches, historians, and humani- 
tarians, have either witnessed these 
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things with their own eyes, or know 
that they must be so from their pro- 
found study of the customs of the 
ancient Britons, and of the char- 
acters of the Danes, Saxons, and 
Normans, who were subsequently 
_ upon the aboriginal race. 

am aware that the philo-English 
in America deny that this is an 
accurate picture of England, and 
maintain that our knowledge of 
that country is superficial and in- 
correct. Some have even gone so 
far as to call us doctrinaire, and to 
maintain that a more precise know- 
ledge is to be gained of the local 
conditions both in England and 
Ireland, by a residence in those 
countries, than by a conscientious 
and lifelong study of their past 
history; but the opinions of the 
philo-English are unworthy of no- 
tice, for the simple reason that they 
are an essentially immoral political 
party, who are merely anti-Irish to 
curry favour with the Germans, in 
the hope of securing the German 
vote at the next Presidential elec- 
tion, and for no other reason. The 
Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, who, as 
a clergyman and a man of immac- 
ulate virtue, is probably the highest 
authority in America on a question 
of pure morals, has given it as his 
experience—and his testimony can- 
not be doubted—that the Irish are 
‘ 80 oppressed as to be entitled to 
resort to insurrection. As a Chris- 
tian minister, he would not take 
the responsibility of actually coun- 
selling this course; but he begged 
his hearers to remember “ that every 
amelioration in the condition of 
Ireland has followed the outbreak 
of violence in Ireland.” 

Indeed, the advice given by our 
Rev. Mr. Beecher to the Irish is in 
all respects similar, and based upon 
the same reasoning, and the same 
accurate knowledge of local con- 
ditions, as that which your Rev. 
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Mr. Malcolm Maccoll tendered to 
the Bulgarians. 

The more we carry out the par- 
allel between Great Britain and 
Ireland and Turkey and her terri- 
tories, the more complete do we 
find it to be. We have, as in the 
case of European Turkey, an alien 
race camped in a conquered coun- 
try, professing a different religion, 
speaking a different language, re- 
taining possession of land which 
has been violently snatched from 
its rightful owners, and handed 
over to raiders from England and 
Scotland, who drain the country 
of its life-blood, while they force 
the peasantry to live for the most 
part in caves underground or in 
peat hovels,—their only food sea- 
weed, when they are near enough 
the coast to obtain it, and roots 
in the interior—their only cloth- 
ing the cast-off rags of bloated 
Scotch Presbyterians, or the skins 
of wild animals. I have been as- 
sured by persons who have travelled 
in both countries, that the condi- 
tion of the peasant of Bulgaria was 
far superior to that of the down- 
trodden serf of Connemara. We 
have in the Hebrides and in the 
Highlands of Scotland the rem- 
nants of the same Celtic race, 
speaking the same language, pro- 
fessing the same religion, and yearn- 
ing to be united with their Celtic 
co-religionists in Ireland as ar- 
dently as the Southern Albanians 
even now desire to be united to 
Greece, or the Northern Albanians 
to Montenegro. I am aware that 
this will be denied by the philo- 
English, who insist that the High- 
landers of Scotland do not desire 
annexation to Ireland; but this is 
due partly to their not having 
studied the early history of the 
Picts, and partly to malice pre- 
pense, and a firm determination to 
deny every fact which may in any 
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way interfere with their grasping 
and selfish political designs. But 
even were this not the case, the 
moderation displayed by the Irish 
during the Crimean war and the 
Indian Mutiny, when they might 
have rebelled and thrown off the 
British yoke, entitles them to some 
reward; and in the event of Rus- 
so-American intervention securing 
their independence, it is only mor- 
al, it is only just, it is only due 
to the glorious traditions of his- 
torical Erin, to the memory of the 
great St. Patrick, and the claims 
of the religion he implanted upon 
the soil which he purified—it is 
only in accordance with our vener- 
ation for the race to whom we owe 
the existence of dolmens, cromlechs, 
and some of the finest monuments 
of antiquity—that the Highlands of 
Scotland, whether they like it or 
not, should be annexed to Ireland. 
All our noblest sympathies—all the 
esthetic instincts of our nature—all 
the associations of our childhood, 
principally connected with Irish ser- 
vants—and, above all, the claims of 
civilisation,—demand the territorial 
aggrandisement of the Celtic race ; 
and whether the Picts be Celts or 
not—as indeed they are, without 
knowing it—or whether they like 
to be annexed to the Celts or not, 
the moral claims of the Celts are 
paramount to those of the Picts; 
and those who think otherwise dis- 
play an ignorance only equalled by 
the inherent immorality of the po- 
litical party to which they belong. 
Although the Southern Albanians 
claim to be Pelasgians, not Hel- 
lenes, this does not prevent all 
right-minded men from advocating 
their annexation to Greece; and 
although Northern Albanians are 
Moslems, this does not militate 
against their being forcibly annex- 
ed, against their will, to Christian 
Montenegro. Why, then, should 


the claim of the Highlanders to 
be Picts, and the fact that some 
of them are Protestant, or may 
not wish to be included in the fu- 
ture republic of Ireland, militate 
against their annexation to that 
country? The thing is absurd. 
The same principle holds good with 
regard to Wales and Cornwall, 
both which provinces should, upon 
grounds of strict morality, be an- 
nexed to Ireland. It should never 
be forgotten that the same ethical 
rules which control the relations of 
individuals towards each other do 
not apply to nations. We have a 
striking and beautiful illustration 
of this in the case of the policy 
which it is proposed by the moral 
party in England should be pur- 
sued in regard to Cyprus. Nothing 
can be more just and lawful than 
that this island, which, five hundred 
years ago, was taken by the Turks 
from the Venetians, should be now 
given by England, to whom it does 
not belong, to the Greeks, who have 
no especial claim to it. Although 
in private life we should call this 
robbing Peter to pay Paul, it is, as 
I stated at the outset, the moral 
prerogative of civilised nations to 
take by force, if necessary, the ter- 
ritory of less civilised nations—on 
the ground that, at some former 
period, they conquered it, and are 
now misgoverning it—and make it 
a present to any other nation which 
at the moment may, for historical 
or sentimental reasons, enlist their 
sympathies. 

Ever since the days of Lafayette 
the United States have felt the 
strongest sympathy with France. 
Moreover, the city of Paris—as is 
well known—has always possessed 
a strange fascination for our people, 
in consequence of the peculiar 
character of its civilisation. This 
manifestly gives France a strong 
moral right to the Isle of Man, 
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which has long been a sink of 
Protestant corruption, and where 
the Governor-General and principal 
officials revel in the enjoyment of 
large salaries, plundered from the 
unhappy people through the instru- 
mentality of the House of Keys. 
I have evidence of this in a peti- 
tion addressed to Congress by the 
foreign consuls of the principal 
seaports of the island. I can only 
characterise the condition of things 
which this petition describes as a 
disgrace to civilisation, and a moral 
blot upon the age in which we live. 
For these reasons, after a tempo- 
rary occupation by the United 
States army during the war of 
liberation and rectification of the 
Welsh and Cornish frontiers, the 
Isle of Man will be ultimately 
handed over as a great moral duty 
by the United States to the sister 
republic of France. 

It follows, as a matter of course, 
that the Channel Islands, being 
inhabited by the French race, 
speaking the French language, pro- 
fessing the Catholic religion, and 
being subject to the same Protes- 
tant persecution, will also be re- 
stored to France. It is needless 
for the philo- English to protest 
that this persecution does not 
exist. If Catholics are persecut- 
ed in Ireland, we need no further 
- evidence to prove that they are 
oppressed in the other parts of the 
British dominions. In like man- 
ner, it will be the privilege of the 
United States, on the strength of 
its consciousness of superiority in 
civilisation, to deal with the sub- 
ject and persecuted races in all the 
British colonies and in India, in 
accordance with what its Govern- 
ment conceives to be the dictates 
of morality and humanity. 

At the present moment the loud- 
est and most urgent appeal comes 
from the Celtic race, and it is with 
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them that this great and glorious 
work must begin. It may not be 
generally known that Pan - Celtic 
societies exist throughout the 
United States, for the purpose of 
carrying on an active propaganda 
both with men and money, and 
that their agents are energetically 
and secretly at work both in 
Ireland and in the Celtic dis- 
tricts of Scotland and Wales, en- 
couraging tenants to resist by 
force eviction by their so - called 
landlords, provoking the Orange- 
men to acts of violence, which it 
is hoped may incite them to retal- 
iate by the perpetration of such 
atrocities as may send a shudder 
through the whole civilised world ; 
but as to the precise nature of 
their operations, prudence suggests 
silence—suffice it to say that the 
explosion cannot much longer be 
delayed, more especially now that, 
owing to the arbitrary measures of 
the Government, a famine has been 
produced which will increase the 
despair of the population. As soon 
as the outbreak, which is now being 
carefully prepared, takes place, offi- 
cers and men will pour into Ireland 
from America to the assistance of 
the insurgents. I do not hesitate 
to say this openly, because the pre- 
cedent has been established in the 
case of Servia, and European inter- 
national consent on that occasion 
has sanctioned the practice. An 
American Tchernaieff will take com- 
mand of the Irish legions, and thou- 
sands of volunteers in the uniform 
of the United States army will flock 
over, as the Russian soldiers did to 
the insurrectionary forces of Servia, 
to help the Irish to throw off the 
yoke of the hated Protestant in- 
vader. Should the British be so 
short-sighted or so inconsistent as 
to suspend relations with America, 
for pursuing a course against them 
which they warmly commended 
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when it was adopted by Russia 
against Turkey, allied operations 
will be undertaken by Russia and 
the United States against England, 
for the purpose of turning the Brit- 
ish out of Ireland; but in this case 
it will not be “with bag and bag- 

e.” Indeed, I never could 
understand why the weak, and I 
may say immoral, concession was 
made by Mr. Gladstone, of allowing 
the Turks to leave Europe with 
their bags and their baggage. What 
earthly right had they to bags 
filled with the unlawful spoil of 
the nomad conqueror, or to baggage 
consisting probably chiefly of con- 
cubines which they had stolen from 
the Christians? We shall allow 
no such privilege to the ejected 
Britishers. The Scotch will be 
seen flying with their legs as bare 
as when they first raided into the 
country; and the only kind of bag 
which the English will be allowed 
to take will be “Gladstone bags,” 
whatever these may be, and this 
merely out of compliment, and as 
a special concession to the greatest 
moral statesman of the age, who, 
through no fault of his own, hap- 
pens to be British. 

Prior, however, to undertaking 
military operations, a conference of 
Powers, actuated by humane and 
Christian sentiments towards the 
Irish race and religion, will prob- 
ably be convoked in London—at 
which, following the precedent 
set at Constantinople, no English 
representatives will be allowed to 
be present—for the purpose of pro- 
posing a reform in Ireland through 
the instrumentality of allied Ameri- 
ean and European consular com- 
missions. A gendarmerie of Rus- 
sians and Americans will be pro- 
osed, to supersede the Irish Bashi- 

azouk constabulary; and _ the 


Viceroy, though allowed to remain, 
will practically be deprived of all 
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executive authority. In a word, 
Engiand will be required to grant 
Ireland the blessings of Home Rule 
under foreign protection. Should 
England refuse these terms—and 
none other will satisfy Irish aspira- 
tion, or the moral requirements of 
the case—it follows that war will 
ensue; and this, as I have already 
remarked, will be carried on by 
Russia and America—an _ under- 
standing on the subject having 
been already arrived at between 
the Pan-Slavic and Pan-Celtic com- 
mittees. I may here divulge the 
fact that the head-centre of the 
Pan-Celtic committees is no less 
a person than General Grant him- 
self, who will owe his success at 
the next Presidential election to 
this widespread organisation. In- 
deed, the philo- English maintain 
that the whole affair is nothing but 
an electioneering dodge to bring in 
the Republican candidate ; but there 
is no motive, however base, which 
the philo-English do not impute to 
those earnest, religious, and humane 
politicians, whose moral elevation 
they are unable to attain, or even 
to comprehend. It is probable 
that the English will make a far 
more stubborn resistance than the 
Turks did; and as it is estimated 
that the loss of human life in the 
cause of religion and humanity on 
the occasion of the late Russo-Turk- 
ish war exceeded a million of souls, 
a sacrifice of a million and a half, at 
least, will not be too high an estimate 
for the liberation of the Irish Catho- 
lics. But what are a million and a 
half, or even two millions, of lives 
in a righteous cause? It is folly to 
suppose that great moral and civ- 
ilising results can be attained by 
peaceful methods. The most Chris- 
tian way of putting a stop to mas- 
sacre, and of promoting a religious 
idea, is by massacre. Then, again, 
the moral law applicable to nations 
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differs entirely from that which 
holds good in the case of individ- 
uals. If a doctor undertook to cure 
a man of a disease against his will, 
and found that the shortest way to 
do it was to kill liim, he would be 
called a murderer; but if a nation 
undertakes to reform another nation 
against its will, and finds that the 
shortest way to do it is by whole- 
sale extermination, another Jaw 
comes in. If a race in favour of 
whom the reforming nation inter- 
feres enjoys a religious affinity with 
it, then such extermination becomes 
a most moral and righteous act, and 
the misery of the race which is 
being exterminated is not to be 
taken into account; for, as I said 
before, this race not enjoying such 
religious affinity has no claims 
either on our morality or on our 
common humanity. All the reli- 
gious wars of Christendom, to which 
we owe our present advanced state 
of civilisation, prove the truth of 
this proposition. Again, it is prob- 
able that besides a million and a 
half slaughtered, there will be at 
least a million of destitute Protes- 
tant refugee men, women, and 
children, chiefly from the north of 
Ireland, who, being Presbyterians, 
deserve no sympathy. I name 
a million because it is estimated 
that the total number of Moslem 
refugees from Bosnia, Bulgaria, and 
Eastern Roumelia closely approxi- 
mate half a million—these, however, 
are being rapidly reduced by disease 
and starvation. Being Moslem, on 
religious grounds they deserve no 
more consideration than Presbyte- 
rians, at all events from a Catholic 
point of view ; and it is by this we 
must be guided. It must never be 
forgotten that true humanity is 
based upon a religious idea, and 
can be extended, therefore, only to 
those whose religious idea renders 
them worthy of it. The religious 
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idea of the Moslem deprives him 
of all claim on our sympathy as 
a human being, and it becomes a 
moral duty to drive him and his 
wife and his little ones out to perish 
in the cold, if those whose religious 
idea enlists our sympathies may 
thereby be benefited. Hence it is 
that the hated Orangemen of Ireland 
need expect no better treatment at 
the hands of the Irish Catholics 
than the Molsem peasantry of Tur- 
key have received from the Greek 
Christians, who have so warmly and 
so properly enlisted the noble sym- 
pathies of the great moral party of 
England, and their pure-minded, 
earnest, and philanthropic leader. 
We have only to compare the glori- 
ous results which have been achiev- 
ed by their efforts in Bulgaria and 
Eastern Roumelia, with the cost of 
human life and the amount of 
human suffering which they have 
involved, to be encouraged to go 
forward on the same charitable and 
holy mission in Ireland, feeling as- 
sured that the enlightened Celtic 
race will present such a spectacle of 
harmonious and united Home Rule, 
when they once obtain their indepen- 
dence, that it will have been cheaply 
purchased by the slaughter or exter- 
mination, by disease and starvation, 
of, say, at the outside, three millions 
of heretical Protestants. 

I say, then, let those Presbyterian 
Orangemen beware; let the whole 
Protestant public of England be- 
ware; let a fundamentally corrupt, 
tyrannical, and altogether odious 
Government beware—let them de- 
lay no longer to grant those conces- 
sions and inaugurate those reforms 
in Ireland which the moral sense of 
enlightened Americademands. We 
cannot much longer stand tamely by 
while our Catholic fellow-creatures, 
yearning after a free Church in 
a Free State, are being massacred by 
Episcopalian fanatics, and plundered 
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and oppressed by cruel and rapacious 
landlords. We require, as I have 
shown, no other code of morals to 
justify an alliance with Russia, and 
an active intervention in the affairs 
of Ireland, than that so eloquently 
and ably propounded by your own 
greatest statesman. If, as seems not 
improbable, he attains once more the 
position of Prime Minister, we may 
expect his co-operation in this great 
work; indeed, he will be false to 
all his most cherished convictions, 
and quench the dictates of his en- 
lightened conscience, if he refuses 
it. But if the present unprincipled 
and arbitrary men remain in power, 
let them tremble! We shall then 
be sure of his alliance, and that of 
the great moral party he controls ; 
for the only chance of checking the 
growth of the imperialism which 
they fear, will be by a policy of dis- 
memberment—a policy forced upon 
the British nation by the united 
pressure of America and Russia from 
without, aided by their powerful 
allies, the great Liberal and Radical 
party of England, who, true to the 
principles of enlightened Christian 
morality which they have so success- 


fully advocated in the case of Tur- 
key, will co-operate from within. 

I have been glad to observe that 
the pledges which many candidates 
have given in view of the impend- 
ing general election, show strong 
Pan-Celtic tendencies, for the pur- 
pose of securing the Irish vote. Let 
them, then, boldly persevere in this 
patriotic course, resting assured that 
they will have the hearty support 
both of America and Russia in their 
noble effort, and that by means of 
this combination England may yet 
be shorn of Ireland, the Highlands 
of Scotland, Wales and Cornwall, 
and of all her colonies and depen- 
dencies; thus offering to the world 
a glorious and shining example of 
a people that had attained such 
lofty elevation of sentiment, and 
such enlightened conscientiousness, 
that they did not shrink from 
sacrificing the lives of millions in 
order to reduce the dimensions of 
their country, and who dared to 
apply unflinchingly to themselves 
those eternal laws of morality and 
equity which they had forced with 
such eminent success upon the em- 


pire of Turkey. 
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BUSH-LIFE IN QUEENSLAND.—PART IV. 


XII.—THE CATTLE-BUYER’S YARN. 


“Twas ‘ Super’ of a sheep-station 
up north two years ago, and had got 
along very well without havin 
come into collision with the blacks. 
The station had been formed for 
about six years, and those who 
had taken it up and managed it 
before my time had been equally 
fortunate. Some of the neighbours 
had had men killed and sheep 
driven away, but we always .escap- 
ed. We had grown so careless as 
to have given up carrying firearms 
about the head-station; and even 
the shepherds were in the habit of 
going unarmed, although living far 
away from each other. 

“ Having gone out one evening to 
count the sheep at one of the sheep- 
stations, I was surprised to come 
across a strange flock, evidently 
unshepherded, grazing, and scattered 
through the Bush in the vicinity 
of the yard. On examining them, 
they proved to be a flock which had 
been shepherded by a man living 
with his wife and child at another 
hut eight or ten miles away. 

“T guessed that something had 
gone wrong: the man had gone to 
“sleep perhaps, and the flock had 
gradually fed away without his 
knowledge, and on awaking he had 
not been able to find them; or he 
had got separated in some silly way 
from his charge, and they having 
been shepherded at this sheep- 
station before, made their way 
back to their favourite old beat. 
The thought of blacks being on the 
run never entered my mind. 

“As soon as I had counted the 
sheep and secured the strange flock 
in an empty yard, I started down 
the creek to the sheep-station hut 
where lived Donnelly, the shepherd 


of the wandering flock, with his 
wife and child. It was a calm, 
balmy moonlit night, and as I 
rode through the silent Bush no 
sound was heard save the mourn- 
ful wailing shriek of the wild 
curlew as it rose, shriller and 
shriller, until, fading away, its 
plaintive cry was lost in the forest- 
depths ; or, when startlingly near, 
arose the prolonged howl of the 
dingo, echoed back again on all 
sides. 

“ There was something in the air 
as I approached the hut which 
caused my heart to sink. A fore- 
boding of evil seized me as I rode 
up to the little dwelling which 
looked so weird like in the ghostly 
moonlight. : 

“Are you in, Donnelly?’ I 
shouted. 

“¢Qh!’ said a feeble voice, in- 
side ; ‘ who are you?’ 

“«Thompson. Don’t you know 
me, Mrs. Donnelly ?’ 

“¢ Have you seen my husband ?’ 

“My heart felt like a lump of 


lead. ‘No,’ I said, speaking as 
cheerfully as I could. ‘Isn’t he 
here ? 


“*¢T haven’t seen him since Mon- 
day morning’ (this was Thursday 
night), ‘and oh, I fear—I fear , 
Here her sobs interrupted her. 

“T still sat on my horse outside, 
for the conversation was being con- 
ducted with the door barred. 

“*¢Did you hear or see anything 
to cause you alarm?’ said I. 

“*No; nothing. Only on Sunday 
night—the last night I saw him— 
the dogs howled the whole night 
through; and I was frightened, and 
he kissed me, and told me no harm 
should befall me while he was near. 
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I fear—oh, I do not know what I 
fear! A snake may have bitten 
him, or he may have had sun- 
stroke, or perhaps blacks may have 
been around the house watching 
him depart on Monday. My dear 
kind fellow!’ Here she broke 
once more into a fit of weeping. 

“* Now, Mrs. Donnelly, you must 
hope for the best,’ said I, not 
knowing well what to say; for the 
woman was distracted with grief, 
and half maddéned with the weary 
watching of these awful days. She 
knew not the way through the 
trackless Bush and over the moun- 
tains to the head-station. Her 
only hope was to sit still and wait; 
but oh, the agony of that waiting ! 

“ ¢ Oh, there is no hope, no hope! 
I knew it; I felt it when his sheep 
came home on Monday night with- 
out him, and the dog that loved 
him so brought them to the yard 
and went away; and she only came 
back to-day, wherever she has been. 
Oh, if she could only tell! I kept 
the sheep two days in the yard 
and then I turned them out up 
the creek, in the hopes that they 
might go back to their old run, and 
so give notice of something being 
wrong.’ 

“Now, Mrs. Donnelly,’ said I, 
‘if you like [’ll ride in for help and 
be out the first thing in the morn- 
ing, and track and find your hus- 
band ; or if you feel frightened, I'll 
just lie down here and go in the 
morning.’ 

“Don’t wait,’ implored the poor 
creature. ‘Oh, go at once; it will 
save time, perhaps his life! Oh, 
pray, go! Never mind me. I’m 
not afraid for myself.’ 

“Well, good night, and God 
keep you,’ Y tkaot in a broken 
voice ; for I’m hanged if the whole 
thing wasn’t rather too much for 
me.” 

“No wonder,” ejaculated his au- 
dience. 
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“Well, I pushed home that night 
and roused up the overseer, got 
fresh horses up and firearms cleaned 
and loaded. We took a man with 
us to shepherd poor Donnelly’s 
flock, which we counted when we 
arrived at the yards. They were 
seven short. From that time I 
had little hope, although I said 
nothing. 

“We called at the sheep-station 
hut just to give the poor woman the 
comfort of knowing we were doing 
what we could. Then we searched 
until we found the tracks of the 
shepherd as he followed his flock 
out to pasture on that Monday 
morning. The sheep in coming 
home had, as their nature directs 
them, chosen a different route, so 
that the tracks were not obliterated. 
Slowly keeping on the track (for 
a man does not make much of a 
mark on hard ground, and we 
had no blackboy), we followed 
until we came to a large river, 
into which the sheep-station creek 
emptied itself, considerably lower 
down. ‘Ah,’ thought I, ‘they came 
here to drink. Yes, here’s their 
camp: they camped here during 
the heat of the sun.’ The tracks 
now led down to the bank of 
the river, where I lost them among 
the hard shingle and gravel. My 
companion and I searched care- 
fully along the banks, but there 
were no tracks returning; then 
they led down to the water’s edge, 
and there we lost them. The river 
was here broad and rocky ; a waste 
mountainous country lay on the 
other side. There was no induce- 
ment for him to cross. Suddenly 
the overseer raising his head uttered 
a short ejaculation. 

“¢Found anything?’ I asked, 
quickly. 

“Silently he pointed in the air. 
Words could have conveyed no 
more significance than that gesture. 
Circling on the air were numbers 
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of carrion-kites, while others sat 
on trees, either gorged, or awaiting 
to commence a banquet of horror. 
What that meant my throbbing 
heart only too surely told me. A 
long island, clothed with thick veg- 
etation, lay between us and the 
other shore; and it was above the 
furthest channel that the birds of 
evil omen flew. 

“ Hastily stripping, and tying up 
our horses, we grasped our revolvers 
and forded the first stream. We 
searched up and down the island, 
looking for what we feared to find. 
Nothing was to be seen. At last I 
cast my eyes on the other stream. 
Something there was there. Yes 
—something. Whatisit? Is it a 
sheep? No. O God! now I 
see. It is a naked body, on its face, 
jammed in between the rocks, the 
poor stiff legs moving up and down 
with the rapid current. I cooeyed. 
The overseer came hastily. My face 
told him. 

“* Where is it?’ he breathed, in 
a fearful whisper. 

“T pointed at the dreadful it. 

“<The head! Look, it has no 
head !’ he cried. 

“T looked again. It was true. 
The bare neck-bone stood out several 
inches above where the flesh had 
been cut. Somehow I felt relieved. 
It was bad enough to have to view 
- the swollen, festering, sun-blistered 
corpse, but at that moment I felt 
that to look on the sodden, water- 
bleached face, with the ghastly 
goggle eyes and tangled drippin 
locks, would have been more than 
could stand. 

“Well, we cleared out of that 
fast enough, you may depend. I 
sent my companion to bring in the 
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woman to the head-station, while 
I myself rode off to despatch let- 
ters calling for the assistance of the 
native police. I then got a couple 
of more men, and taking a woolsack 
and pick and shovel, we went back 
to give poor Donnelly Christian 
burial. We waded out and man- 
aged to slip some bagging under the 
corpse, and brought him ashore. 
Alas! he was shockingly mutilated. 
And there, on his left side, the little 
round hole too surely told where 
the deadly spear had penetrated. 
His head we could not find. We 
buried him under a river-oak of 
that darkly timbered island. And 
the dense underwood, amid which 
had lurked his savage slayers, now 
sheltered the lonely grave where, 
unheeded by all save One, that 
disfigured clay lies,” 

“What became of the 
woman ?” asked his hearers. 

“The overseer brought her in. 
She received .the news of her hus- 
band’s death in a dull, stupid sort of 
manner, as if hearing without under- 
standing. She had apparently lost 
all interest in life. She sat all day 
by herself, rocking to and fro, with 
the poor fatherless child clasped 
tightly to her bosom. We made a 
subscription for the poor creature, 
and sent her down to her friends, 
who lived in Sydney; but since 
then I have heard nothing of 
her.” 

“Now, then, have some more 
Hennessy,” said Fitzgerald, pushing 
the brandy-bottle towards Thomp- 
son, “and tell us how you got 
mixed up with the niggers; and 
after that I'll tell you of an adven- 
ture which befell me about three 
months ago.” 


poor 
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though by no means drowned, with 
water. “Well, they came after 
about a week had elapsed. I might 
have followed the trail myself, with 
some of our men: but in the 
first place, I feared that we were 
not strong enough for the natives, 
who were evidently in large num- 
bers; and in the second, I could 
not be certain that my own men 
would not report the occurrence to 
Government, in which case, suppos- 
ing any of the wretches to have 
been knocked over, I would in all 
probability have had to stand my 
trial for murder. 

“The detachment came at last, 
and although officers of police are 
supposed to allow no whites to 
accompany them, yet being well 
known to the sub-inspector in 
charge, he was only too glad of my 
company for a few days. 

“The boys of the troop, on arriv- 
ing at the spot where I had lost the 
tracks on the shingle, spread out, 
and their acute eyesight enabled 
them to read the characters on the 
earth as one would a printed book. 

“* Here, Mahmy,’ said one to his 
chief—‘ here that been cut him head 
off. You mil mil (see) blood.’ 

“T shuddered. There, now that 
it was pointed out to me, on the 
very stone I had sat down on 
when stripping to search for the 
body, the blood-stains were plain. 
They spattered the dead leaves, 
and stained the grass-stalks. 

“ Well, we started on the tracks, 
overtook the retreating tribe, gave 
them a sound punishment, and 
returned home. Other duties soon 
effaced the memory of the affair, 
and we concluded that for some 
time at least nothing would be 
heard of the offending blacks. 


The season proved a very dry 
one, and I found myself obliged 
to erect temporary yards and huts 
on the very outskirts of the run, 
in order to make use of hitherto 
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unoccupied ground. One station 
in particular I had caused to be 
built several miles up the river, 
beyond the spot now known as 
‘Donnelly’s grave.’ It was dif- 
ficult of access. A short dis- 
tance above that well-remembered 
spot, the mountains closed so 
abruptly on both sides of the 
creek, that the only passage lay 
among the rough boulders and 
shingle of the river-bed. I had 
been up counting the sheep, and 
left the hut at dark on my road 
home. The distance before me 
was about sixteen miles. I rode 
along, my mind occupied with 
conjectures as to the best disposal 
of my sheep during the trying 
drought. The road now turned 
down into the river-bed, and pick- 
ing his way the best he could, 
my horse cheerfully jogged on his 
homeward path. The mountains 
towered in shadowy gloom on 
either side above me as I rode 
along the side of the river, which, 
although considerably shrunk by 
reason of the summer droughts, 
churned and foamed as its rapid 
current forced its way through its 
rock-barred channel. Occasionally 
the track led through clumps of 
river-oak saplings and _ bushes, 
emerging from which I could dis- 
cover a bare patch of sand, and 
beyond that shadow. My horse 
knew the road, however, and I 
cared not; half my time was spent 
in similar lonely rides, and I was 
not nervous. I was getting might- 
ily hungry, however, besides which, 
the mail-man was expected at the 
station, and I longed to read my 
home letters. My horse’s shoes 
clattered against the stones as I 
stuck my spurs into his sides to 
urge him onward. A sudden turn- 
ing in the road now showed me a 
number of small fires glowing ahead. 
But that they were stationary, I 
should have been inclined to think 
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them caused by fire-flies. On my 
left there were more. The sudden 


turning of the river had placed 
some in front and some behind, 
and hitherto the thick groves of 
flooded oak had hidden them from 
my sight. On my right frowned 
an overhanging crag. I drew my 
rein; perhaps (for blacks often 
chatter loudly in their camps) they 
had not heard me. I listened. 
Not a sound save the rushing, 
tumbling, river- current. It was, 
after all, perhaps only the remains 
of a bush-fire. Some of the logs 
were still alight, and the night air 
had fanned the embers into a 
glow. Again I listened intently. 
If blacks really were in the camp, 
they must have heard me coming; 
no doubt they had barred the way 
ahead and behind. The broken 
river-channel forbade my trusting 
to flight. What should I do? 
Not three miles away lay poor 
Donnelly their victim, in his cold 
grave of wet river-sand. What 
was his fate then, might be mine 
in a few minutes. I determined 
to keep still and wait for what 
might turn up. Presently I heard 
bushes rustling some distance be- 
hind, and the voice of a black fellow, 
uttering, in that strange tone in 
which the wild savage first pro- 
nounces English words, ‘ Bood- 

ree;’ and again, ‘ Boodgeree, 
white fellow’ (good, good white 
fellow). The sound startled me. 
They were here, and looking for 
me. I drew my pistol. Some of 
them should have daylight through 
them, I inwardly vowed, if it came 
to a final struggle. Now I heard 
their low rapid utterances, in va- 
rious excited tones, in front, be- 
hind, and above me,—the word 
‘white fellow’ being repeated often. 
Escape was hopeless. There was one 
chance for life in the inconsistency 
of their behaviour. I determined 
to put a bold face on the matter, 
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appear at home,. laugh and talk 
with them, and if the worst came, 
sell my life as dearly as possible. 
Accordingly I shouted, ‘Hey! 
come on boodgeree you, my boys, 
come along!’ and a great deal more 
nonsensical talk, which they could 
not have understood, but which 
served as well as anything else 
to show the confidence which I 
tried to gull them into believing 
I yet possessed. The effect was 
magical. A simultaneous shout 
came from those nearest. All around, 
in fifty different places, as many 
voices broke into an unintelligible 
jargon; while from the camp, the 
noise of women’s voices could be 
heard as they shrilly inquired what 
was going on, and tendered advice 
or admonition. 

“ Knowing how useless it was to 
do anything else, I sat still on my 
horse, and in a few minutes was 
surrounded by a dense crowd of 
dark, savage-eyed, wild men, all 
fully armed with native weapons. 
More kept coming. There was a per- 
fect Babel of sounds. The gloom 
was so great that I could only dis- 
— the dark moving figures 
and the long spears, or occasionally 
the glint of a pair of fierce glitter- 
ing eyes, shining out of a paint-be- 
daubed visage. Now they felt me 
all over. On feeling the pistol, 
which I had returned to my belt, 
the man who discovered it said 
something to the others, who be- 
came still more excited. They 
now led me, still sitting on my 
horse, across a ford of the river to 
their camp. And now for the first 
time I could see the faces of my ca; 
tors; and wild and devil-like they 
looked as the fires threw their 
light across them. Thick masses 
of curly black hair, low foreheads, 
short noses, large white teeth, and 
short beards on the upper lip and 
chin, seemed to strike me most; 
their eyes gleamed in the fire- 
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blaze like burning coals. A tall 
man, looking at me earnestly for 
some minutes, now commenced an 
animated harangue; pointed to me 
several times, then pointing up 
the river, imitated the sound of 
a gun being fired, pointed to 
himself, and finished by address- 
ing me rapidly at great length. 
From his manner I guessed that 
he was friendly to me for some 
cause or other, why, I could not 
make out, but I determined to take 
advantage of the turn in my favour. 
My tall friend now made signs that 
I should dismount: this I did at 
once. I had made up my mind to 
trust my protector implicitly, and 
at any rate not to show fear. I 
was by no means easy, however, 
as my sable friend led me through 
the scattered fires, surrounded by 
a number of blacks, who, as far as 
I could guess, seemed to coincide 
with him in his views regarding 
me. Most of the mob had de- 
parted to the fires which appeared 
behind me when I first came upon 
the natives. 

“T found that there were two 
camps at a distance of about two 
hundred yards apart, and my peo- 
ple belonged to the small camp. 
We now: arrived at a fire which, 
from the signs made, I found was 
owned by the tall fellow with me. 
He made a series of gestures, by 
which I understood him to intimate 
that I was to partake of his hos- 
pitality. The only word of Eng- 
lish he knew was ‘white fellow.’ 
This he repeated many times. 
Sometimes he pointed to me, then 
to himself, patted his breast and 
smiled; then he would point to the 
distant camp, and shake his head, 
and frown. Sometimes he pointed 


to himself, imitated the sound of a 
shot, pointed to my pistol, then up 
the river, then again to me, look- 
ing eagerly at me to see whether I 
comprehended him or not. I knew 
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not what he meant, but I feigned 
to understand him, and nodded, 
smiled, patted him, and repeated 
the word ‘boodgeree’ two or three 
times. He at once caught up the 
word and pronounced it distinctly, 
and seemed much pleased. Things 
now seemed on a much more sat- 
isfactory footing. My entertainer 
produced some black-looking kan- 
garoo-meat, which he warmed on the 
hot ashes, then tearing off a piece 
with his strong teeth, he offered it 
to me. Knowing how necessary it 
was to keep up the terms of friend- 
ship, I accepted it with much cor- 
diality, and though almost sick, 
managed to eat a portion of the 
dirty -looking food. A drink of 
honey and water was now offered 
me in a cooleman, which I also 
politely accepted. After the repast 
a number of aboriginals from the 
neighbouring fires gathered around 
me, and from their language seemed 
to be making fun of me. One 
fellow especially seemed a great 
wit. The slightest word of his 
sufficed to set the others in a roar 
of laughter. Still it all seemed 
to be of a good-humoured nature. 
Presently my tall acquaintance, 
pointing over to the other camp, 
made signs that there was a cor- 
roborree to be danced. I under- 
stood, and nodded. Then he gave 
me to understand that he and I 
would go together; to this I also 
assented. Soon after this a long 
clear cry arose from the other camp 
like pir-r-r-r-r-r-r. A general move- 
ment now took place among the 
men and women of the camp in 
which I was. They gathered in 
a hody, each one covered from 
head to foot in a possum - skin 
cloak. I arose with my host, who 
bestowed on me a cloak, and we 
took our places a little on one side 
of the rest. Another signal arose 
from the distant camp, and, as if 
in obedience to it, my neighbours 
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commenced to march slowly for- 
ward towards whence the sound 
proceeded. Slowly, silently, sol- 
emnly, they marched, their bodies 
bent almost double, which position 
my friend signed me to observe. 
There was something very un- 
earthly in this phantom-like pro- 
cession. The dusky, indistinct, 
muffled forms gliding noiselessly 
forward through the midnight 
woods, sometimes entirely lost in 
the shade of a large tree, and 
again emerging, to be lost again. 
“Fears began to take possession 
of me. Why was this singular 
method of approaching the corro- 
borree ground observed? I had 
heard of ceremonies of a dark 
and secret character being practised 
amongst those tribes at which no 
white man ever was present. Was 
such a one to take place now? 
Was my life only spared before 
that it might be sacrificed now? 
My blood began to curdle, and my 
flesh to creep. I thought of flying, 
forgetting for the moment the utter 
impossibility of getting away from 
the nimble-footed, sharp-eyed sav- 
ages. My tall friend, however, 
seemed to divine my intentions, 
for he patted my breast, then 
pointed to himself assuringly, then 
to the large camp of natives which 
we were nearing, and shook his 
head, spitting with apparent dis- 
gust, and once more patted him- 
self and me. I could not exactly 
tell what he was driving at, but it 
seemed to indicate friendly inten- 
tions towards myself, and that the 
other camp was occupied by a hos- 
tile tribe. This I afterwards learnt 
was the case. We had approached 
within about a dozen yards of the 
dim fires towards which we had 
been making our way, when a 
similar signal to that already given 
was uttered by some one in the 
other camp. Upon this my com- 
panions, still retaining their bent 











position, turned their faces towards 
their own camp, and remained wait- 
ing, and of course I followed their 
example. Another cry succeeded, 
and almost immediately a bright 
blaze followed, illuminating the 
dark woods in a ruddy circle. 
Flinging off their coverings, and 
turning simultaneously round, the 
crowd of blacks about me gave 
vent to a general deep ‘Ah!’ of 
wonder and surprise, not unmixed 
with a superstitious fear. 

“T understood it all now. The 
tribe were being initiated in a cor- 
roborree they had never seen before. 
At the same time it commenced. 
A half-circle of fires burned bright- 
ly in front of us. Between us and 
the fires were seated rows of women, 
across whose knees were lightly 
stretched their possum cloaks. They 
held boomerangs in their hands, 
which they beat together as they 
sang, keeping the most exact time, 
occasionally varying the accompani- 
ment by beating on the skins, pro- 
ducing a drum-like noise. On the 
far side of the fire a row of forked 
stakes had been driven into the 
ground, and poles laid on the forks, 
about six feet above the ground. 
About twenty savages, painted in 
the most grotesque fashion, were 
seated all along this rail. Their 
long hair was tied tightly in a knot 
on the top of their heads, from the 
middle of which rose a tuft of cock- 
atoo crests. The soft white down 
from the breast of the same bird 
clung to their eyebrows, moustaches, 
and beards. A red fillet passed round 
the forehead and encircled the 
head. Their bodies were painted 
with pipeclay to imitate skeletons. 
Boomerangs, stone tomahawks, and 
knives hung from their girdles. 
Holding their elbows close to their 
sides, they moved their forearms 
and hands in a segment of a circle 
from their waist to their ears, first 
the right, then the left, in time to 
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the barbarous chant. Beyond these, 
the chief figures in the assembly, 
stood a dense crowd of fierce-eyed 
sable warriors leaning on their 
spears. Looking round, I found 
that the men of my party had as- 
sumed the same attitude, while the 
women had taken up a position a 
little apart. 

“In spite of the feeling of inse- 
curity and alarm with which my 
position filled me,—for I knew that 
all present would think nothing 
of knocking me on the head if the 
whim seized them,—I felt rather 
amused at the absurd climax of their 
preparations, and its monotony soon 
got tiresome to themselves. Jump- 
ing down from their perch, the 
painted savages cleared away their 
posts and rails, and commenced 
one of the usual corroborree dances 
of the country, in which they were 
joined by many others, who had 
taken no part in the first per- 
formance. 

“ My tall friend, spreading his rug 
on the ground, planted a spear at 
each corner and sat down, motion- 
ing me to take a place beside him— 
all the others following his example. 
The dance was now most vigorously 
prosecuted, and it carried with it 
a certain amount of dramatic effect. 
Issuing from the dark background 
of solemn gloom, the mass of vague 
dusky shadows danced their way in 
to the circle illumined by the fire, 
their hands held in front of their 
breast, after the manner of kan- 
garoos, their bodies bent, and their 
feet stamping. As they got nearer 
the fires which divided them from 
the orchestra, the singing and danc- 
ing became more energetic, till at 
last a brilliant blaze having been 

roduced, by means of dry leaves 
rept on purpose, the whole culmin- 
ated in much stamping, quivering 
of legs, and shaking of heads, wind- 
ing up with an almost instantaneous 
disappearance of the whole party 
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into surrounding darkness. This 
was repeated for hours, and I thought 
they never would leave off. At last 
all seemed to weary, and my tall 
friend and his followers returned to 
their own ground, taking me with 
them. Here I found my horse 
ready. After a good deal more of 
talk, and many gestures, he signi- 
fied that I might go. I stripped 
myself almost naked in making 
presents. Then seizing his weap- 
ons, he called on a friend to accom- 
pany him, and both came with me 
as an escort. I had little difficulty 
in persuading them to proceed all 
the way; and they were so much 
pleased with their treatment that 
they asked permission to bring their 
tribe in, which they did, and we 
had no more difficulties after- 
wards.” 

“That was a capital fellow, that 
long nigger,” said Fitzgerald. “ Did 
you ever find out why he took a 
fancy to you?” 

“Oh,” said Thompson, laughing, 
“that was all a mistake on his 
part. It seems that when up the 
river in pursuit of the tribe which 
killed poor Donnelly, he happened 
to be among the crowd we attacked. 
He had hidden himself under a log 
upon which I had taken up my 
position. He said that I kept look- 
ing at him, but allowed him to 
escape, and it was in gratitude for 
this supposed service that he saved 
my life.” 

“Then you did not know that 
he was under the log?” asked 
John. 

“Not I,” returned the other. “ It 
would, I am afraid, have been a bad 
day for both of us had I done so. 
And now, Fitzgerald, give us your 
yarn.” 

“It’s getting late,” the young 
man said, “ and you know we must 
be up early; but the story is a short 
one.” So saying, he narrated as 
follows. 
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“T suppose you know that I’m a 
beak—I mean, that I’m on the Com- 
mission of the Peace. I was ap- 
pointed about two years and a half 
ago. Shortly after my appointment 
I was over in the little township 
of Yering, not far from here, and a 
desperate row occurred between two 
men. One of them seizing an axe 
struck the other on the head, caus- 
ing instantaneous death. I hap- 
pened to be near the scene of the 
fatal struggle, and made one to seize 
the murderer; and being very zeal- 
ous in the discharge of my duties, 
like most young hands, made myself 
perhaps too officious in the matter. 
At any rate, on leaving the court, 
after committal for trial by my 
brother magistrates and myself, the 
murderer vowed to be revenged on 
me for the share which I had taken 
in the business. I thought nothing 
more of it, and time passed on. 
About four months ago I was ob- 
liged to start from here up north on 
some business connected with a sta- 
- tion belonging to my father. It had 
been only recently formed, and the 
natives had the reputation of being 
very treacherous in the district. 
My business led me to a neighbour- 
ing station, and as I believed that 
the way by the road was very much 
longer than the actual distance as 
the crow flies, I determined to hit 
out straight across the Bush. It 
was nearly dinner-time when I set 
out, and | had about forty miles to 
go. I had gone about twenty miles, 
when I got into a nasty intricate 
country, with a good deal of thick 
scrub, in which I got entangled, 
and it was a couple of hours after 
dark before I got clear. I now 
pushed on as well as I could in the 
dark, but got so very sleepy that I 
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had made up my mind to lie down 
until morning, when the sound of 
voices made me prick up my ears, 
and on moving forward a little, 
found myself close to a large camp 
of niggers. Well, I was luckier 
than you, Thompson, for I managed 
to get away without their hearin 
me, and I pushed on, for sleep h 
fled. I had gone about ten miles 
further when my horse struck into 
a little path, and the smell of sheep 
convinced me that I was near some 
sheep -station hut, or bark gun- 
yah, Dogs now barked furiously, 
and a man shouted, which I imme- 
diately answered. I rode up, un- 
saddled and hobbled my horse, and 
walked in. 

“Who do you think the man 
was? It was my friend the homi- 
cide. The meeting was startling to 
both. The wild look of the man, 
with his gun in his hand (he had 
seized it on hearing the noise made 
by the dogs), at first led me to be- 
lieve that he meant to fulfil his 
vows of vengeance; but suddenly 
flinging it into a corner, he sat down, 
covered his face with his hands, 
and wept. When he grew calmer 
he told me that he had been sen- 
tenced to nearly two years’ imprison- 
ment, and had come straight here 
from prison ; but he begged my for- 
giveness, and said I had only done 
my duty. I camped with him that 
night, and next morning made the 
station.” 

“ By Jove!” said John, “I think 
it must have been horrid to meet 
that fellow in such a lonely place.” 

“Well, yes, I didn’t like it,” 
returned his friend. 

The party now separated to ob- 
tain some sleep before the arduous 
work of mustering commenced. 
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XIV.—MUSTERING FATS FOR THE BUTCHER—DRAFTING ON THE CAMP. 


The dawn was barely visible 
when our hero was awakened by 
hearing a sound of conversation 
near him. It was Fitzgerald giving 
orders to one of the blackboys. 

“ Horses in the yard, Peter?” 

“ Yohi.” 

“ Bugler and Gaylad in ?” 

“ Yohi.” 

“All right. Take down my 
bridle and the bridle which be- 
longs to that gentleman who came 
with, me last night, and send them 
u ” 


Pi Yohi, Missa Fitzgell. Me ride 
im, Charcoal? That fellow bood- 
geree kallopp.” 

“ Very well; and tell one of the 
other boys to catch Forrester for 
Mr. Thompson.” 

John now jumped out of bed, 
and hurrying on his things, made 
his way outside. The sun had not 
risen, but everybody was astir. 
Blackboys were bringing up horses 
from a yard in the paddock, into 
which they had all been driven. 
Breakfast was being carried in, and 
every one was preparing for the 
day’s work. After a hasty meal was 
disposed of, the horses were saddled. 
The little court in front of the 
houses was crowded with horses 
awaiting their riders. The party 
consisted of Fitzgerald, Thompson, 
West, two white stockmen, one of 
whom was Fitzgerald’s lad Tommy. 
Besides these and their horses, Mr. 
Williams’s saddle and pack horse 
swelled the number. 

A general mount was now effect- 
ed, and, bidding good-bye to his 
entertainer, Williams started on his 
way down country. 

“Now, Tommy,” said Fitzgerald, 
speaking to the youth just. men- 
tioned, “we are going to divide. 
You, with Mr. Thompson and Billy 
Barlow, can go up to the Peaks, 


then start down, bringing all you 
see worth taking along with you. 
Send Billy over to Oakey Creek, 
and let him meet you down at 
Plumtree Camp. You can clean 
out the middle branch of the sta- 
tion creek, and then bring all you 
find down to the main camp, where 
you will find us.” 

These directions, which, perhaps, 
may seem unintelligible to the 
general reader, referred to the man- 
ner in which the young squatter 
proposed to gather together the 
cattle among which he expected to 
collect the bullocks he required. 

The two parties now separated— 
Fitzgerald with his assistants to 
examine the southern branch of 
the main creek, together with the 
country lying between the many 
tributaries which flowed into it; 
while the others were to direct 
their attention to the opposite side 
and the surrounding country. It 
was most exhilarating riding along 
in the cool morning air. How 
pleasant the fresh smell of the 

ass! Now they pass through 
a small patch of Brigalow scrub. 
Some one has split a piece from 
the trunk of a small tree. What 
a scent the dark-grained wood has! 
What numbers of wallabies! They 
start out in every direction, and 
flying across the path swiftly dis- 
appear. We are in grass once 
more. Whirr-r-r-r—a _ covey of 
quail start from under the horses’ 
feet, fly a short distance, and alight 
on the thick grass. There are some 
cattle standing in their camp on a 
small patch of scrub. We don’t 
want them, however—we can get 
them any day. Here is one stand- 
ing by himself. It is a two-year- 
old steer—a white one. He stands 
perfectly still; his hanging head 
and tucked-up body betray his 
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want of health. As we ride past 
he shows the whole of his eye, and, 
gathering up his strength, he gives 
a deep hollow cough which racks 
his whole frame. “Pleura,” said 
Fitzgerald, reading John’s inquiring 
glance; “we always have it more 
or less on the run.” 

“Does it not carry off immense 
numbers of cattle ?” 

“Well, it has done so; but for 
some years past we find its ravages 
have been nothing to speak of. A 
great deal has been written on the 
subject. Some have proposed pre- 
venting the attacks of the disease 
by inoculation ; others, again, laugh 
at the idea. For my part, I am 
convinced that pleura lurks in 
every herd in the country, and 
that it only wants favourable con- 
ditions to make its appearance.” 

“What are these conditions ?”’ 
asked John. 

“Much knocking about invari- 
ably produces it; for instance, it 
often breaks out amongst cattle on 
a long journey, or that have been 
herded long. It is also much more 
severe among cattle feeding on rich 
swampy pastures than on the high 
hilly stations. Besides which, there 
is no doubt, I think, that it is both 
contagious and infectious, and, of 
course, some constitutions have a 
hereditary tendency to it.” 

‘Now they emerge on a plain 
bounded by scrub, with openings 
between the patches, and vistas of 
plains and more scrub in the dis- 
tance. On the plain, about half a 
mile away on the right, a large herd 
of cattle are scattered, gently feed- 
ing towards their camp. What a 
delightful spot for a gallop! How 
fresh the horses are! Gaylad feels 
as if he could devour the space 
between him and that beautiful 
blue chain whose distant peaks 
glitter in the morning sunshine. 
“Way horse; steady, Gaylad, you’ll 
have your work to do by-and-by.” 
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See, there is a plain turkey, quite 
close; he walks steadily along, 
keeping his head up and his eye 
fixed on us. He is quite within 
shot. There, there, unobserved 
before, but almost under your 
horse’s feet, is his mate. Startled 
by the horses, she quickens her pace, 
breaks into a run, opens her large 
wings, beats the air two or three 
times, and rising, wings her way 
heavily off, followed almost imme- 
diately by her companion, uttering 
a kind of hoarse croak. There they 
light again, not a quarter of a mile 
away. Now we come to a water- 
course. It isa succession of longish 
holes, filled with clear water. Trees, 
with drooping branches like willows, 
fringe its sides. The broad leaf of 
the lotus, amid which rises here and 
there the beautiful flower, floats on 
the surface. Look at the wild ducks 
swimming in twos and threes. Stay 
for one instant. There, on that 
broad lotus-leaf, two or three little 
mites of wild ducklings are sitting. 
Their mother, with the rest of the 
family, is — calmly beside 
them. Her quick eye notes us; 
she moves away, her little brood 
following. Now those on the leaf 
plunge in and swim bravely after 
her, shaking their little tails. The 
other ducks, catching the alarm, at 
once detect the cause. A sudden 
splash, a few frightened quacks, and 
away they fly, the water dripping 
brightly from their webbed feet as 
they rise, with the sunlight glinting 
on their dark-brown bodies and blue 
and bronze wings. There they go, 
out of sight in a minute. The 
mother and her brood have van- 
ished in the same instant. You 
may search, but you will not find 
them. The little things understand 
diving as weil as their mother, and 
the banks of the creek are one mass 
of sedges and long Watch, 
here come the ducks back again. 
High in the air they approach, fol- 
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lowing the course of the creek with 
the rapidity of lightning. Here 
they come, right overhead; a con- 
fused whizz denotes the speed they 
are travelling at, and down the 
water-course they take their way to 
alight in some undisturbed spot. 

As you leave the water, pigeons 
of all kinds, from the strong beauti- 
ful bronze-wing to the gentle squat- 
ter and little dove, fly from under 
your horse’s feet, with strong rapid- 
flapping noisé, or sit crouching on 
the ground, humbly hoping that 
their insignificance and homely 
plumage will not attract attention. 
A white crane, and a few dark- 
feathered water-hens, at the far end 
of the water-hole, seeing you mov- 
ing, conclude to stay. Here is the 
half-dried carcass of a beast. It died 
here on the camp near the water. 
Whew, what a smell! Any one 
who wants more than one whiff of 
that is a glutton. Look at that 
“booming ’guana!” He has been 
feeding sumptuously on the carrion. 
He is watching us with his “ glit- 
tering eye,” his head up, his viscous 
tongue darting out now and then 
like a serpent’s fangs. He knows 
we are observing him; off he scut- 
tles at an incredibly swift pace, 
making for that big iron bark tree. 
Gallop after; hit him with your 
whip. Ah, you are too late! he 
has reached it before you; he is 
away up lying flat on a high 
branch. You can just see the 
end of his tapered tail hanging 
over, or his head, the tongue still 
striking venomously. Now we 
emerge on still larger downs, dot- 
ted prettily with cotton bush. 
Cattle-tracks converge from all 
points to the water. They are quite 
narrow, like little footpaths. The 
ground bears on its surface the im- 

ressions of many feet. You cannot 

d a foot square without the point 
of a hoof of some age or another. 
The grass must be sweet here, the 
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cattle keep it cropped down so 
closely. hat long line of tall 
white-stemmed gum-trees marks the 
banks of the main creek; here is 
the junction of the southern and 
northern branches. We must cross 
and follow up this branch next us, 
Yonder is a mob of cattle; they are 
not so quiet as those we have al- 
ready seen. Two or three old cows 
nearer us than the others lift their 
heads, smelling our approach. They 
turn and run. The old brutes, they 
know quite well what it is to be 
rounded up; they have been hun- 
dreds of times in the yard; it is 
all roguery. Now some of the rest 
notice them running, they run also; 
had the old cows remained quiet 
the others would have been sta- 
tionary too. Now they are making 
off in a body. Sam, the white 
stockman with the party, and Peter 
the black fellow, mounted on Char- 
coal, spur after them, get in front, 
and heading them, bring them to a 
stand-still. There are a dozen nice 
bullocks in the mob. After mak- 
ing them stand a little to cool them, 
Peter is sent to take them over the 
river to a camp, to be picked up by 
the party on their return down the 
other side. The party divide once 
more in two. Sam and Peter go 
one way; John still remains with his 
friend, and they have two or three 
exciting gallops after different mobs. 
Gaylad is sweating now. What a 
little stunner he is! It will not be 
his fault if the cattle get away. He 
watches their every movement with 
a personal interest. Fitzgerald and 
John have got a good mob together. 
They have taken them across the 
creek, and are bringing them down 
the other side to pick up the cattle 
on the camps there. The bullocks 
and steers and heifers go along 
without much trouble; but some of 
those old cows with calves try all 
sorts of dodges to get away. They 
fear that we are mustering for 
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branding. It will come soon enough. 
Let us get through with these fat 
cattle, then we shall set to work 
branding. There, that cunning old 
wretch of a cow has managed to 
slip away with her calf, and she is 
making off for some scrub in the 
distance. Now, Gaylad; now, boy, 
fetch her back. Indeed Gaylad 
wants no bidding, but is flying over 
the ground at his best. Now he 
reaches the cow and her calf, a 
hg strong six -months-old bull. 

he swerves away as the horse 
approaches. Now is your time, 
John; close on her, turn her, keep 
her head to the mob; give her a 
cut or two with your whip, and she 
will be amongst them once more. 
Ah! you do not know how to man- 
age your rein; your bridle-hand is 
fumbling with it; it is too loose; 
your whip is in your way. Gaylad 
flies past the cow about twenty 
yards; she once more makes off in 
her own direction. Once more John 
charges her with the same result, 
only that this time, as he holds the 
rein tighter, Gaylad, obeying the 
check, props round at the same in- 
stant the old cow does. John finds 
himself sitting on his horse’s neck; 
it is a miracle how he holds on. 
He manages to get back to his seat, 
and confining operations to a trot, 
succeeds in heading the chase back 


‘towards the mob. He will punish 


her at any rate for the trouble she 
has given him. Two or three des- 
perate cuts at the cow fall harm- 
lessly, another only gets the lash 
under Gaylad’s tail, who resents the 
indignity by kicking once or twice, 
and humping his back, and nearly 
upsetting his rider. Now is a good 
chance; hit her hard. A vicious 
cut follows. Something catches 
the fall. “O heavens, my eye!” 
shouts John, with one hand up to 
that organ, which has suffered in- 
stead of the guilty animal. 

Now a camp with a good many 


cattle on it has been reached. Sam 
and Peter have evidently been here, 
and are away after more. The cat- 
tle stop of their own accord, ming- 
ling with the rest, uttering many 
bellows of greeting. Fitzgerald 
proposes to wait for a little. What 
a thorough master of his work he 
looks, as with careless ease he sits 
side-saddle fashion on Bugler, his 
long whip hanging festooned round 
him! Hark! there goes a whip! 
The cattle on the camp recommence 
bellowing. Here they come down 
this gully—the bullocks and young 
cattle ahead, running towards those 
on the camp, roaring as they run. 
A mixed lot, with many cows and 
calves, bring up the rear, after 
which come Sam and Peter, riding 
side by side. There are so many 
cows and calves, it is not advisable 
to drive them as far as the main 
creek. We don’t intend taking 
them home for branding to-day. 
We cannot draft the bullocks out 
properly here though; we require 
all hands for that. Let us keep as 
many as we can of the others back 
on the camp, therefore, when they 
start. It is not quite easily done 
either; for with stronger perversity 
those even who wanted to stay be- 
hind previously now desire to go 
along with the mob, and insist on 
following up, until effectually driv- 
en back to their camp. We have 
yet a large number, and still pick 
up more as we go along. Gaylad 
makes himself very busy in assist- 
ing to drive. Should any beast in 
his vicinity lag behind to crop a 
sweet morsel, he marks him; then, 
laying his ears back, with out- 
stretched neck and open mouth, he 
rushes at the offender, inflicting 
sometimes a rather sharp bite. The 
loud pistol-like report of a stock- 
whip is heard again, this time 
ahead. The leading cattle quicken 
their pace. Bellows in the distance 
are answered by bellows from the 
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mob. We come in sight of a large 
number of cattle standing close to- 
gether on an open yet shady camp, 
and some distance apart, under 
a shady tree, are three horses. 
Their riders are lying on the ground. 
The two mobs mingle now, amid 
terrific roaring, as we ride up to the 
little party under the tree. 

“Well, Thompson, had much 
luck ?” 

“Got about sixty or seventy 
head, I think.” - 

“There are forty or fifty in our 
lot,” said Fitzgerald; “we had 
better set to work at once. It will 
take all our time to get them 
— and yarded before it gets 

te.” 

Now they prepare for work. John, 
with the lad Tommy and Billy Bar- 
low, is told off to ride round the 
cattle, and prevent them straggling 
off the camp. Peter is to look after 
the bullocks when separated from 
the main crowd, and Fitzgerald, 
Thompson, and Sam are to draft. 
A few very quiet animals are driven 
out, and placed at about one hun- 
dred and fifty yards from the rest, 
to form a kind of nucleus mob for 
the bullocks to run into. Peter is 
in attendance to receive them when 
they come, and prevent their mak- 
ing back, or running away. 

Now, threading his way through 
the masses of cattle, Fitzgerald se- 
lects one which his practised eye 
tells him is of the kind wanted, 
and, riding behind it, urges it 
quietly to the edge of the mob. 
Bugler knows his work, and loves 
it with all his heart. His undi- 
vided attention is given to the ani- 
mal in front of him. He is aware 
that it is his duty to separate him 
from the herd, and he is determined 
to do it. Any dodging movement 
on the part of the bullock, as, look- 
ing from side to side, he approaches 
the outside ring, is met with an in- 
voluntary motion to balk it on the 
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horse’s part, revealing the intense 
interest he takes in his work. A 
slight raising of the bridle - hand, 
and Bugler makes a desperate rush. 
Startled, the beast singles out from 
the rest, but immediately tries to 
double back, and mix up with his 
fellows. In vain— Bugler’s quick 
eye watches him too narrowly; he 
has turned in the same instant, and 
is racing alongside, between him 
and his bellowing mates. Now, 
so suddenly as to be almost instan- 
taneous, the determined brute has 
stopped, wheeled round, and is go- 
ing at a headlong pace the opposite 
way. But it is all of no use. The 
practised stock-horse props at the 
same moment, and still at speed 
bars the way. A few sharp cuts 
from Fitzgerald’s whip decide the 
question, and the conquered crea- 
ture joins a couple of his mates who 
have been taken out respectively by 
Thompson and Sam, and who are 
now running to mingle with Peter’s 
charge. 

Riding back slowly to breathe 
their nags, the drafters single out 
more of the particular class wanted, 
and the scene is repeated. The 
ground resounds with the rapid 
battering of the horses’ feet, as, 
stretched at their utmost speed, 
the intelligent creatures assist their 
riders with all their might. It isa 
stirring scene, full of healthy en- 
joyment and wild excitement. 

“ How these Australian fellows 
do ride!” thought John, as he not- 
ices the sudden dead-stop and sharp 
wheel, the rider sitting unmoved in 
his saddle. Look, there is a bullock 
which has proved too much for 
Thompson single-handed. He is a 
large roan bullock, with a red neck, 
and long, sharp, cocked horns. He 
is six or perhaps seven years old. 
He is one that has been missing 
from the run for the last year or 
two, and has been seen to-day for 
the first time during that period. 
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Most probably he has been away on 
the scrub with a wild mob, and in 
an evil hour has taken it into his 
head to revisit his old haunts. His 
temper has not been improved by 
his association with the scrubbers. 
See, he turns on Thompson. Whata 
narrow escape! Forrester manages 
to get out of his way, but receives 
an ugly scar on his thigh, which he 
will carry while he lives. 

Sam now bears down to Thomp- 
son’s assistance. Roaney is once 
again cut out of the mob. Watch 
—now—here! here! here they 
come! The wild-looking roan bul- 
lock endeavours to break back, while 
Sam races alongside, his body bent 
forward, uttering short, fierce, quick 
shouts, as, waving his hat in his 
hand, he seeks to intimidate the sa- 
vage scrubber into sheering off from 
the main mob. What a pace they 
are going at! There they pass side 
by side between two trees, that 
barely allow them room. The leg 
of Sam’s white moleskins brushes 
the fire-blackened trunk, and adopts 
its colour. A sudden fierce prop, 
and Roaney has shot behind Sam’s 
horse, and succeeds in burying him- 
self among the many-coloured bel- 
lowing herd. Sam rides slowly 
back, and, dismounting, slackens 
the girths of his streaming horse, 
who, with hanging head and quick- 
ly-heaving flanks, betrays the exer- 
tions he has made. 

Thompson and Fitzgerald come 
up. ‘“ That’s about,” remarks the 
former. 

“He’s the dead finish—go right 
through a man,” rejoins Sam, rather 
sulkily. “Blessed if he didn’t 
near skiver my hoss !” 

“Well, Sam, as soon as your 
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horse gets his wind, you and I will 


tackle him,” says Fitzgerald. “Our 
horses are the handiest. I wouldn’t 
lose that fellow for a trifle. Ten 
to one, if we don’t get him, after 
this knocking about he’ll make 
back for the scrubs again.” 

In about ten minutes’ time Sam 
and his master ride side by side 
through the crowded camp. At 
last they notice their savage friend 
pushing his way through a thick 
mob of cattle some distance from 
them. 

“Now, Sam,” says Fitzgerald, 
“as soon as we get him fairly out, 
I'll ride alongside and shoulder 
him, and you must keep close up 
and play on him with your whip.” 

“ All right,” growls Sam. 

One or two essays are ineffectu- 
ally made to rush out into the open 
the huge beast, whose hot blood is 
now boiling within him. At last 
he is out, and is again racing, with 
Fitzgerald alongside this time, to 
get back into the mob. 

“Now, then, Sam!” shouts the 
squatter, as the clever bold horse, 
in obedience to his accomplished 
rider, closes on his horned antago- 
nist, and, leaning over, presses all 
his weight against the scrabber’s 
shoulder, edging him towards Pe- 
ter’s mob as they fly along. Sam, 
galloping at the creature’s heels, 
has been waiting the word, and 
now commences a flagellation with 
his long twelve-footer, which com- 
pels the red-necked savage to keep 
his pace up, and gladly seek refuge 
among those already out. 

It is now time to be making 
homewards, and the selected fat 
cattle are driven steadily in, and 
yarded for the night. 
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NARRATIVE OF LIEUTENANT PALANDER, SWEDISH ROYAL NAVY, 
COMMANDER OF THE EXPLORING VESSEL. 


Durine a long succession of years 
numerous endeavours have been 
made to sail from Europe to the 
Pacific Ocean by the north of 
America or Asia—or, in other words, 
to discover the so-called North-west 
Passage by the north of America, 
or North-east Passage by the north 
of Asia. At first these attempts 
were made with the hope that by 
these routes sea - communication 
might be obtained between Europe 
and the countries of the Pacific. 
That hope is now abandoned ; and 
the voyages which during later 
times have been undertaken with 
the view of discovering the North- 
east or North-west Passages have 
been for exclusively scientific pur- 
poses. 

The North-west Passage has been 
principally explored by English- 
men. The reason of this has been 
that Franklin, who, in 1845, left 
England with two vessels, the Ere- 
bus and Terror, to pursue that route, 
was never again heard of; and in 
consequence, numerous expeditions 
~ the most part organised by 

nklin’s widow, Lady Franklin) 
were sent out from England with 
the object of discovering the fate of 
the missing explorer and his com- 
panions. As all are aware, the pre- 
sent Admiral Sir F. L. M’Clintock, 
commander of the steam-yacht Fox, 
brought home in 1859 indisputable 
roofs of his countrymen’s sad end. 

Undoubtedly no vessel has yet 
passed from the North Atlantic to 
the Pacific Ocean, or round the 
north coast of America; but, never- 
theless, the discovery of this pas- 

e has been attributed to Sir 
R. M’Clure, captain in the English 





navy. In command of the ship In- 
vestigator he took his course through 
Behring Strait, and followed the 
American coast until his progress 
was arrested by ice in long. W. 
115°. After spending three win- 
ters there, he learned that some 
English vessels (belonging to Bel- 
cher’s expedition, which from the 
east had endeavoured to penetrate 
the North-west Passage) were lying 
some hundreds of miles from him. 
With all his crew, which had suf- 
fered considerably during the three 
successive winters, and had been 
subjected to more intense cold than 
any other Arctic expedition has out- 
lived, M’Clure crossed over the ice to 
the ships formerly mentioned, and 
returned to England through Baffin 
Bay and over the Atlantic Ocean. 
In this manner he completed the 
North-west Passage, although 200 
miles of the way were accomplished 
by the use of sledges on the ice in- 
stead of by ship. On his return 
home he received promotion, and 
was voted by Parliament a national 
reward of £10,000. 

Since M’Clintock’s return no ex- 
pedition has been organised to pene- 
trate the North-west Passage. 

Circumnavigation of the north 
coast of Asia from the Atlantic to 
Behring Strait has been essayed 
by no less than thirteen expedi- 
tions. Of these—six were sent out 
by Holland, five from England, one 
from Austria, and one from Sweden ; 
besides an unsuccessful endeavour 
to force a passage in an opposite 
direction, made by the famous Cap- 
tain Cook, the English circumnavi- 
gator, in 1778. 

In 1553, three ships were sent 
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out by England: the Bona Esper- 
anza, Captain Chancelor; the Bona 
Ventura, Captain Willoughby ; and 
the Bona Confidentia, Captain Dur- 
forth. These vessels only proceeded 
as far as Novaya Zemlia. 

In 1556, an‘ English expedition 
went out under Stephen Burroughs, 
commanding the ship Searchthrift, 
which at the Kara Gate was com- 
pelled by ice to return. 

In 1580, yet another English ex- 
pedition is mentioned, consisting of 
two ships—the George, Captain Pet ; 
and the William, Captain Jackman. 
These vessels entered the Kara Sea, 
and afterwards returned without 
making any further discoveries. 

In 1594, there were sent out from 
Holland three—in 1595, seven— 
and in 1596, two, vessels, all of which 
expeditions entered the Kara Sea, 
but did not proceed any further east. 
All these voyages were shared by the 
famous William Barentz, the dis- 
coverer of Spitzbergen. The latest 
of these expeditions is remarkable 
on account of its being compelled 
to pass the winter on the north 
coast of Novaya Zemlia, which is 
the first occasion on record of a 
Polar expedition spending that sea- 
son in the Arctic regions. 

In 1608, an expedition went out 
from England, led by Hudson, but 
was unsuccessful. 

‘In 1610, 1612, and 1625 expe- 
ditions were sent out from Holland 
under Hudson, Van Horn, and Bose- 
man, which succeeded in entering 
the Cara Sea, where the ice arrest- 
ed their further progress, and they 
were compelled to return. 

In 1676, England sent out her 
last expedition for the discovery of 
the North-east Passage. It con- 
sisted of two vessels, under the 
command of Wood and Hawes, and 
had no better success than its pre- 
decessors, 

The want of success attendant on 
all the expeditions here mentioned 





appears to be attributable to the 
circumstance that they always re- 
turned too soon. The experiences 
of later times show that the Arctic 
seas are most free from ice dur- 
ing autumn, immediately before it 
freezes anew. One cannot calculate 
with any certainty upon the Kara 
Sea being navigable before the first 
days of August, and it seems to 
remain so until the beginning of 
October, or perhaps even later. 

After the English expedition of 
1676 there occurs an interval of 
nearly 200 years without any en- 
deavour to make the North-east Pas- 
sage. The country that now took 
up the great question was Austria, 
which, in 1872, sent out an expedi- 
tion subsidised by private individ- 
uals. The ship bore the name of 
Admiral Tegetthoff, and was com- 
manded by Lieut. Weitprecht, who 
was accompanied by Lieut. Payer, 
as leader of all land excursions. Of 
the vessel’s being frozen in on the 
west coast of Novaya Zemlia, of 
its wonderful drifting with the ice, 
and consequent discovery of a new 
land, and of the crew’s fortunate 
escape, it is not necessary here to 
speak, as a work has been recently 
published in which the whole is 
admirably described. The attempt 
made by this expedition to reach 
the North-east Passage proved un- 
successful, inasmuch as it gained no 
point farther than its predecessors 
with the same object. 

A more fortunate issue has been 
reserved for the thirteenth expedi- 
tion, organised to circumnavigate the 
north coast of Asia—the Swedish 
Arctic Expedition of 1878. Of its 
equipment and voyage I will now 
give some account. 

When Professor A. E. Norden- 
skiéld, during the years 1875-76, 
crossed without difficulty the Kara 
Sea, which had hitherto been re- 
garded as unnavigable, and pene- 
trated to the mouth of the Yenisei 
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River, which in the former year he 
sailed up, returning home overland 
by Siberia, it occurred to him that, 
with a good steamer, one could sail 
still farther east along the north 
coast of Siberia to Behring Strait. 
In the programme which Professor 
Nordenskiéld drew out for the pro- 
motion of an expedition with the 
object of sailing through the North- 
east Passage, he mentions as ground 
for the possibility of such a voyage, 
among other reasons, that the warm 
current which is formed by Siberia’s 
many and powerful rivers, and the 
direction of which, by reason of the 
earth’s revolution, ought to be from 
west to east, would be so strong, 
and would so heat up the water 
lying nearest the coast, that a navi- 
gable stream must be found there 
during the last summer months— 
namely, August and September. 
This opinion has now proved per- 
fectly correct. Supported by the 
results of the successful voyages 
of 1875-76, and the opinion just 
mentioned, Professor Nordenskiéld 
succeeded in interesting his Ma- 
jesty the King of Sweden, Mr. 
Oscar Dickson, merchant, and Mr. 
Alexander Sibirikoff, a Russian 
mine-owner, in his project. They 
undertook to defray the expenses 
of the expedition. Afterwards aid 
was obtained also from the Swedish 
Government, who liberally allowed 
£1500 for the repairing of the ship 
to be used by the expedition, and 
permitted the work to be executed 
at the Royal Dockyards at Carls- 
crona. The Government also made 
an allowance of 1s. 6d. per diem 
in addition to the regulation pay.* 
The steam-ship Vega was bought 
for the expedition from a Swedish 
Sealing Company for the sum of 


£8500. The Vega is a barque-rigged 
steamer, built in 1872 for seal and 
whale fishing in the Arctic seas, 
and consequently, the exigencies of 
ice navigation have been duly con- 
sidered in her construction. The 
vessel is 500 tons burthen; and its 
dimensions are, + extreme length, 
150 ft.; breadth, 29 ft.; depth of 
hold, 16 ft. It is provided with 
an engine of 60 horse-power, on 
Woolf’s principle, which gives the 
vessel a speed of seven knots, with 
a coal-consumpt of 3 cwt. per 
hour. The Vega, which was not 
permitted to carry the royal flag, 
has sailed during the whole ex- 
pedition under the flag of the Royal 
Swedish Yacht Club. 

After having undergone consider- 
able reparation of masts, sails, hull, 
and machinery at the Royal Dock- 
yards, the Vega left Carlscrona on 
the 22d of June 1878. 

The ship’s company was made up 
of the following officers, commis- 
sioned and non-commissioned, and 
men on leave of absence from the 
Royal Navy: Lieutenant Palander, 
commander; Lieutenant E. Bruse- 
witz; F. A. Pattersson, engineer ; 
R. Nilsson, sailing-master ; three fire- 
men, of whom one acted as second 
engineer ; four able seamen and four 
ordinary seamen; seven boatmen ; 
one carpenter. 

Besides the crew, the Vega was 
accompanied from Carlscrona by 
Lieutenants A. Hovgaard and G. 
Bove, belonging respectively to the 
Danish and Italian navy—the for- 
mer the physiographer of the expe- 
dition, the latter its hydrographer. 
Both of these officers had been re- 
siding at Carlscrona to be present 
at the equipment of the ship. From 
Carlscrona we went to Copenhagen, 





* Pay and rations were provided by Government only for those of the expedi- 
tionary officers (commissioned and non-commissioned) and men who were in the 
naval service. The private contributions supplied an extra allowance of £3, 10s. 


per month to each of the crew. 
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from whence almost all the supplies 
estimated for thirty men for twenty- 
four months were taken in. 

In provisioning the ship special 
attention was paid to the regimen 
which must be followed during an 
Arctic voyage; consequently the 
supplies consisted chiefly of pre- 
serves. In the choice of provisions 
care was taken to obtain every- 
thing of the best quality. Among 
other articles of supply taken to 
avert that pest of the Arctic re- 
gions, scurvy, may be mentioned 
—lime-juice, pickled cabbage, con- 
centrated rum, pickles, preserved 
vegetables, mulberry-jam, dried 
fruit, and preserved cream. After 
some days’ stay at Copenhagen, 
necessary for the shipment and 
towage of the supplies, we left 
there on the 26th of June, and 
arrived at Gothenburg on the fol- 
lowing day. At Gothenburg the 
following gentlemen embarked: F. 
R. Kjellman, botanist, Fellow of 
Upsala University; Dr. A. Stux- 
berg, zoologist; O. Nordgvist, 
lieutenant in the Russian army, 
interpreter and zoologist; Dr. 8. 
Almgvist, medical officer of the 
expedition ; and a personal attendant 
for Professor Nordenskiéld. Pro- 
vision and coal supply were com- 
pleted here; and also we shipped 
the scientific equipment; sledges, 
‘and pemmican for sledge-journeys ; 
and two collie dogs, bought in 
Scotland. 

On the afternoon of the 4th of 
July we left Gothenburg, not again 
to see the dear shores of our native 
land for nearly two years. A stiff 
contrary wind delayed our voyage 
to our next place of destination, 
Tromsoe, where we did not arrive 
until July 17th. Here embarked 
the leader of the expedition, Pro- 
fessor Nordenskiéld, and three Nor- 
wegian fishermen. 


Our number was now complete, . 


and made thirty men all told, com- 








prising nine officers and scientific 
gentlemen, three non-commissioned 
officers, and eighteen of a crew. In 
Tromsoe a full supply of water and 
coals was taken in, also a parcel of 
furs and sundry other articles. 

At our departure from Tromsoe 
the coal-supply consisted of nearly 
225 tons. At the lowest reckon- 
ing, with deduction of fuel for galley 
and stoves, it was estimated that 
the Vega could, solely with the as- 
sistance of her engine, make more 
than 4000 miles, which nearly cor- 
responded to the distance between 
Tromsoe and Behring Strait. 

From private sources the crew 
had been provided with under vests, 
drawers, stockings (long and short), 
and mits of wool, sailcloth boots, 
fur-mits, fur-caps, hoods, and snow- 
spectacles, &c. 

On the 21st of July we steamed 
out of Tromsoe harbour, accom- 
panied by the steamer Lena, which 
was to go with us to the mouth of 
the river Lena, proceed up that 
river to Yakutsk, and thereafter 
be employed in the conveyance of 
passengers and goods. 

The Lena was quite new, built to 
the order of Herr Sibirikoff, former- 
ly mentioned, at the Motala Engi- 
neering Works, of Swedish Bessemer 
steel, provided with a high-pressure 
engine of 15 horse-power, which con- 
sumed 2 cwt. of coal per hour. 
She was 90 feet long, 17 feet broad, 
and 7 feet draught, with acargo of 65 
tons dead weight including coals. 
She cost £2500, and, like the 
Vega, carried the Royal Swedish 
Yacht Club’s flag. She was com- 
manded by an experienced Nor- 
wegian whaler, and had a crew of 
nine men. She was supplied with 
provisions for sixteen months, and 
with 40 tons of coal. 

After having been compelled by 
severe storm to take refuge for 
three days in a bay near North 
Cape, we ultimately got out to sea 
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on the 25th of July. A pretty 
stiff breeze with heavy sea soon 
brought about our separation from 
our tone companion the Lena; 
and we did not in see her until 
the 31st of July, the day after we 
anchored at our rendezvous, Yugor- 
scharr, the sound lying between 
Waigatz Island (south of Novaya 
Zemlia) and the mainland. At 
Yugorscharr we also met other two 
vessels, the steamer Fraser and the 
barque Express, which, through 
Professor Nordenskiéld, had been 
chartered for account of Herr Sibiri- 
koff to load a cargo of grain and 
tallow at the mouth of the Yenisei. 
At Yugorscharr there is a village 
of which the inhabitants are partly 
Samoiedes, partly Russian. The 
Samoiedes there settled were Chris- 
tians, spoke pretty fair Russian, 
and had a church of their own, 
although it was little better or 
larger than a very small and poor 
wooden hovel. They are a people 
of small stature, with broad faces, 
prominent cheek-bones, yellow com- 
lexion, oblique eyes, and flat noses. 
heir costume is much like that 
worn by the Lapps. They live on 
what they catch of seals and fish. 
The Russians in the village remain 
there only during summer, during 
which season they fish and barter 
goods with the Samoiedes, return- 
ing in the autumn to the interior 
of Russia. They usually have their 
homes in Petchora or that district. 
On the ist of August, with 
beautiful weather, all four vessels 
(the Express in tow of the Fraser) 
left their anchorage at Yugorscharr 
and were soon in the Kara Sea, 
which was then completely free from 
ice as far as the eye could reach. 
At our entrance into the Kara 
Sea the scientific work of the expe- 
dition began. From that day were 
instituted complete meteorological 
observations, dragging, sounding, 
investigations of the temperature, 


and of the specific gravity of the 
water at different depths. 

Early on the morning of August 
3d we met the first drift-ice, which 
was, however, of such a description 
as could be easily passed through. 
With the object of avoiding con- 
tact with more compact and stronger 
ice we steered down towards the 
coast of the Samoiede peninsula, 
which we followed as close as the 
shallow water permitted. The land, 
which is properly only a sandbank 
cast up by the powerful river Obi, 
could not be seen by us, although 
the atmosphere was quite clear. 
We met here only spread and easily 
navigable drift-ice. : 

The Lena, with Hovgaard, Almg- 
vist, and Nordgvist on board, was 
sent off to investigate the sound 
lying between the peninsula and 
White Island, but found it impos- 
sible, on account of the numerous 
sandbanks, to go through it. As 
a result of very nasty weather, and 
the poverty of the land in animal 
and vegetable life, the harvest reap- 
ed by our scientific companions on 
this occasion was somewhat meagre. 

On the 4th of August we round- 
ed the point of White Island in 
water entirely free from ice. Here 
we met a stiff breeze from the 
north, which, in conjunction with 
a high cross sea in three or four 
fathoms of water, was anything but 
agreeable, particularly as no trust- 
worthy chart of these regions is yet 
to be had. The water was of a brown 
colour, precisely similar to that of 
many of our own rivers in Sweden. 
Danger of stranding, however, does 
not exist, even although one should 
happen to be near the flat shores of 
the White Island during a storm, 
because the powerful current from 
the confluence of the Obi and 
Yenisei rivers in the neigbourhood 
of the above island sets north dur- 
ing the summer season with a velo- 
city of three to five knots. 
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On the 6th of August we an- 
chored beside one of the group of 
islands which lie outside Dickson’s 
Harbour. Two hours later the 
Express and the Fraser anchored 
near us. In the afternoon, after 
the course had been examined by 
the steam-launch, we went farther 
in, and anchored in the harbour, 
which is well protected by land on 
all sides. The following day the 
Lena arrived from its exploring 
expedition. 

Both in Yugorscharr and Dick- 
son’s Harbour the Lena, as well as 
the Vega, took coal-supplies from 
the Express, which had carried 
about 400 tons of coal from Lon- 
don instead of ballast. By these 
vessels letters and telegrams were 
despatched to be further transmit- 
ted from Norway. 

On the 9th of August the Ex- 
press left us in tow of the Fraser, 
and steered up the Yenesei, to ship 
at the appointed place, Yakovieva, 
the cargo formerly mentioned. 

After having mapped the har- 
bour, prosecuted various scientific 
investigations, and made the ship 
clear for sea, we left our anchor- 
age early on the morning of the 
10th of August, and steered for the 
Arctic Sea. The course was set 
for the Kammeni Islands, with the 
intention of afterwards following 
the coast of Taimyr Land to Taimyr 
Island. Already, during the first 
day, we met several small islands, 
which, according to the chart we 
had, should have lain sixty miles 
farther east. 

This was not the last time we 
made the discovery that the coast 
was described in this chart as 
much farther east than in reality 
it is. This was particularly notice- 
able when we reached the other 
side of Cape Tchelyuskin, where, 
according to the map, we sailed 
over long stretches of land. 

The map which we used as a 
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chart had been constructed by the 
Russian general staff, and was 
founded upon old delineations from 
the seventeenth and _ eighteenth 
centuries. We found the coast 
correctly delineated for the first, 
time from the other side of Kolyma 
River to Koliutchin Bay. That 
portion has been described by Ad- 
miral von Wrangel as recently as 
1821-23. The map was, besides, 
more a land than a sea chart. The 
depth was indicated in very few in- 
stances, and these were usually at 
fault. It was necessary, therefore, 
to proceed with the utmost caution. 
Our regulations were to sound 
every hour as long as we were in 
deep water—that is to say, as long 
as the depth was not less than 
seven to ten fathoms. At a less 
depth we sounded every quarter 
of an hour; and often, when we 
were sailing along the coast, in from 
three to four fathoms of water, or 
even less, the hand-line was con- 


stantly employed for days in suc- 


cession. As soon as the depth de- 
creased to about four fathoms, the 
steam-launch, which was always 
kept with steam up, was put out and 
sent before the Vega. This could 
be easily done in water free from 
ice, or in spread drift-ice; but when 
the ice was so compact that the 
Vega had to force a passage through, 
the steam-launch, of course, could 
not be used. 

Only upon one occasion, when 
we stood eastward from Cape 
Tchelyuskin, we sounded and 
found seventy fathoms; at no other 
place, even when far out at sea, 
had we more than twenty fath- 
oms, and as soon as we neared 
the coast, the depth gradually de- 
creased to three or four ‘fathoms 
and under. Usually we sailed 
in a depth of from five to seven 
fathoms. 

On the 11th of August we an- 
chored near an unknown island to 
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await better weather, there being a 
storm of wind and rain right in 
our teeth. On the afternoon of the 
same day, when the wind had some- 
what moderated, we continued our 
voyage. 

On the 12th we encountered 
drift-ice, but so spread, that with- 
out too many deviations we con- 
trived to go forward in a north- 
easterly direction. The ice now 
began to be.accompanied by fog, 
which in the Arctic waters is more 
dense than anywhere else in the 
world. As long as there is drift- 
ice in the neighbourhood, so long 
can one almost with certainty cal- 
culate upon having an impenetrable 
fog, which only lifts for a few hours 
during the day, usually immedi- 
ately after noon, or early in the 
morning. Often when the fog dis- 
perses at mid-day, there is brilliant 
sunshine, and one discovers that 
the course taken in the drift-ice 
during the fog is wrong, and there 
is nothing for it but to return the 
same way and begin to push for- 
ward anew by another and better 
route. The fog rises and falls very 
suddenly without any premonitory 
signs, and might be compared to 
a stage-curtain, which is alternately 
raised and dropped. 

On the 13th of August, during a 
dense fog, we found ourselves close 
upon land right ahead of us, as well 
as on both sides, Fortunately we 
were proceeding with such caution, 
that by backing we could come to 
a stand-still before we had run 
ashore. We anchored, and when 
the atmosphere cleared somewhat 
for a few moments, we found that 
the land beside which we had 
anchored was simply an _ isolated 
ry of stones of a C form lying out 
in the sea. For the remainder of 
the 13th and part of the 14th we 
lay in compact drift-ice and fog, 
unable to make any advance. On 
the evening of the 14th we were 
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favoured with a few hours’ clear 
weather, and managed to make a 
little progress landward, where the 
ice appeared thinnest. As our 
scientific party wished to go ashore 
for the purpose of collecting, we 
anchored in a bay on the south-west 
of Taimyr Island. The bay was 
named Actinia Harbour, on account 
of the vast numbers of Actinia (or 
sea-anemones) which were found 
on the bottom. Here we were de- 
tained three and a half days by 
a dense fog. During that time, 
with the aid of the steam-launch, 
there were several excursions made 
to investigate the sound lying be- 
tween Taimyr Island and the main- 
land, which at its western mouth 
was so shallow, narrow, and rocky, 
that the Vega could not pass 
through it. The current here al- 
ways runs westwards with a speed 
of three to five knots. 

On the morning of the 18th of 
August the fog rose so far as to per- 
mit us to go to sea. The course 
was taken north of Taimyr Island, 
between some reefs covered with 
boulders, which were now and then 
discernible through the rapidly- 
returning fog. During the night, 
after having passed through a great 
deal of drift-ice, and seen at a dis- 
tance several large islands lying 
northwards, we sighted the land 
south of Cape Tchelyuskin. The 
land here lay considerably farther 
west than as delineated on the 
chart. 

On the afternoon of the 19th of 
August we doubled the Old World’s 
most northerly point, Cape Tchel- 
yuskin, the Vega being the first 
vessel which has succeeded in so 
doing. At 6 p.m. we anchored in a 
creek on the eastern side of the 
above cape. The national flag was 
hoisted, a salute given; while on 
the shore stood a large polar bear 
to bid us welcome. That night 
and the following forenoon were 
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employed in deciding the position 
of the Cape (which was found to 
be lat. N. 77° 36’, long. E. 103° 
25’), and in making various scien- 
tific investigations. 

At 1 p.m. on the 20th of August 
we raised our anchor and steered in 
a north-easterly and easterly direc- 
tion as far as the ice permitted. We 
now no longer followed the coast, our 
intention being to see if we might not 
possibly discover farther out some 
hitherto unknown islands or con- 
tinents. ; But by the 22d we were 
so entangled in compact drift-ice, 
that during the fog which prevailed 
we found the utmost difficulty in 
finding our way back to the coast. 
To penetrate farther east in this 
latitude was then impossible. 

On the morning of the 24th we 
were again near land, and found 
there a channel from three to five 
miles broad, and almost quite free 
from ice. We sailed along the coast 
in this stream almost directly south, 
in a depth of eight to fifteen 
fathoms. Our map demonstrates 
how incorrectly the coast here has 
been delineated, and shows that 
we stood four and a half degrees 
inside the supposed coast-line. In 
contrast with the other parts of the 
north coast of Siberia, which almost 
everywhere is low, with a gradual 


.elevation landwards, there is here 


a high mountain-chain with re- 
markably beautiful snow-clad peaks, 
the height of which we estimated 
at 2000 feet. 

On the same afternoon we an- 
chored at Khatanga Island, at the 
mouth of the bay of the same name. 
How incorrectly this bay has been 
described may again be learned 
from the map. Khatanga Island 
had a very singular appearance. 
The northern side was about 250 
feet high, and descended perpen- 
dicularly into the sea. From the 
northern summit the island sloped 
gradually away to the south, where 








its shores were finally lost in a 
sandbank, which stretched far out 
into Khatanga Bay. The island 
was about one mile from east to 
west, and one and a half mile from 
north to south. On its western 
side there is a very good anchorage, 
only protected, however, from the 
winds between N.E. and 8S. E. Its. 
northern shore was quite covered 
with puffins and other species of 
birds, among which our guns made 
great destruction. Two polar bears 
were also shot here. At 9 P.M. we 
raised our anchor, and steered under 
alternate fog and clear weather for 
the north-east of the bay. The 
light nights were at an end, and 
it was now extremely dark about 
10 P.M. 

On the 25th of August, following 
the coast, we passed the North Bay, 
and then took our course eastward 
in four to eight fathoms of water. 
In the early morning of that day, 
which was a Sunday, there was a 
dense fog; but about 10 am. it 
completely dispersed, and the day 
became the warmest and most 
beautiful we had during our whole 
voyage along the coast of Siberia. 
The thermometer showed as high 
as+-4, ,°C. in the shade. 

After we had passed the North 
Bay, the want of depth compelled us 
to goso far out to sea that we could 
barely keep sight of land. There we 
met with many ¢éorosser aground. 
Toross is the Russian designation 
for walls formed during the winter 
by the constant forcing up of the 
ice. They sometimes reach the 
height of 100 feet, and consist of 
ice-blocks cast one upon another, 
—the whole not unlike a heap of 
gigantic sugar-loaves lying topsy- 
turvy. These orosser, should 
they be of large dimensions, are not 
acted upon by the summer sun, but 
remain, and certainly constitute a 
good beacon for seamen to avoid 
the ground upon which they rest. 
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On the 26th of August we con- 
tinued to follow the coast in an 
easterly direction in a depth of 
from six to eight fathoms, pursued 
by our old enemy, the fog. In the 
evening, at dusk, we sighted a long, 
narrow sandbank, which rose only 
a few feet above the level of the 
sea. We steered southwards to- 
wards land with the intention of 
sailing round its southern extrem- 
ity; but after following the edge 
of the bank for about six hours, 
and as it then appeared to run quite 
up to the land, we turned and stood 
out towards the north. This sand- 
bank, which, at high water, or dur- 
ing darkness, is exceedingly dan- 
gerous for the navigation, lies about 
twenty-five miles from the delta at 
the mouth of the Lena; and its 
southern extremity is probably 
connected with Olenck Land. It 
lies north and south, and is pro- 
bably cast up by the river Olenek 
and the western arm of the Lena. 

After having, gone round the 
sandbank, we proceeded on our 
voyage, steering eastwards for the 
Lena’s most northerly mouth. At 
this point a pilot from Yakutsk 
was to meet us to take the steamer 
Lena up the river to that town. 

As the river Lena has numerous 
mouths in its northern delta, it had 
been prearranged that the pilot, 
who, during the whole of the navi- 
gable season, must be found at the 
place, should set a sea-mark at that 
mouth where the greatest depth 
was obtainable. Our intention was 
to accompany the Lena to the 
mouth of the river, and remain 
there for a few days for scientific 
research. But on the night of the 
27th August, when we were out- 
side our proposed anchorage, we 
found navigable water and a favour- 
able wind. The opportunity was 
too good to be allowed to slip out 
of our hands. In the utmost haste 
we closed our letters and telegrams 


to our friends at home and sent 
them on board the Lena. She was 
now left to her own devices to pro- 
secute her journey to her place of 
destination. Wespread our canvas, 
and making good speed, proceeded 
eastward to work out our way alone 
through the remaining portion of 
the North-east Passage. Our lesser 
companion had proved most useful 
to us, as whenever the water be- 
came shallow she preceded us and 
took soundings. 

On the 28th August we were 
again among close but nevertheless 
navigable drift-ice. At mid-day 
we sighted Wasilieffski Island on 
our starboard bow, which we ought 
to have had on our other side far to 
the north. We had then not taken 
observations since the 26th. 

During that interval of forty- 
eight hours the current from the 
rivers Lena and Yana had carried 
us 70 miles to the north. We went 
on the south side of Wasilieffski Isl- 
and, from which there stretched 
out in a southerly direction a sand- 
bank so low that it was only at a dis- 
tance of eight miles from the island 
that we managed to pass it in a 
depth of eighteen feet. This proves 
the validity of the general rule that 
all islands north of Siberia are ex- 
tremely flat on the southern side, 
but contrariwise, precipitous and 
deep on the northern, on which 
side they can usually be passed at a 
distance of a few hundred feet. 

As Professor Nordenskiéld wish- 
ed to land on Liakov Island, the 
most southerly of the New Siberian 
group, to collect mammoth and 
other fossil remains, the course 
was set for that island’s western 
shore. On the 29th we had such 
exceedingly hard work among close 
drift-ice that it was only with the 
utmost difficulty we could go for- 
ward at all. Ultimately we suc- 
ceeded in forcing our way through, 
and passed to the north of Stol- 
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bovoi Island, on the eastern side of 
which we found completely clear 
water for about ten miles. Here 
the log was heaved, and it was 
found that the Vega, using her 
sails alone, and with a favourable 
wind, was going at the rate of 
eleven knots an hour. This was 
the greatest speed attained during 
our voyage along the Siberian coast. 

The following morning we stood 
in towards Liakov Island, te which, 
in consequence of the shallows, we 
could make no nearer approach 
than at four to five miles distance ; 
and these shallows, in conjunction 
with an impending fog, made it im- 
possible to go ashore. We therefore 
steered southward for Cape Svia- 
toi, the point of which we doubled, 
after much trouble with the ice, in 
the night between 30th and 31st 
August. From thence we had two 
days of exceedingly good weather, 
during which we sailed along by 
the coast in water all but quite free 
from ice. We required, however, 
to keep some little distance out, as 
the water was shallow. The coast 
here was very flat, and was almost 
invisible to us on account of fog. © 

On the night between the 2d 
and 3d of September the drift-ice 
closed up; the temperature, which 
had hitherto in general kept above 
zero, now fell below, and we had 
On the 3d 
of September, during the day, in a 
snowstorm, we rounded the point 
lying north-east of the mouth of 
Kolyma River. The coast here was 
somewhat high and mountainous. 
We sailed at some cables’-length dis- 
tance from the coast, and with alter- 
nate snowstorms and clear weather 
passed between the Bear Islands. 
On the most easterly of these there 
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stand four pillars, which, like so 
many beacons, spring erect above 
the land. These pillars, which are 
composed of some plutonic mineral, 
are, according to Baron von Wran- 
gel, forty feet high. After passing 
the Bear Islands, and proceeding 
in an easterly direction among very 
compact drift-ice, during the night 
we steered north-east, with the 
hope of reaching that portion of 
land as yet untrodden by the foot of 
civilised man known as Wrangel 
Land, also sometimes called Kel- 
let Land. The Americans and 
Russians have called this land after 
Admiral von Wrangel, who, during 
his three. years’ stay (1821-23) on 
the Siberian coast of the Arctic 
Sea, made two fruitless attempts 
to reach it (its existence being 
already known to the Tchuktchis) 
from Kolyma by means of dog- 
sledges. 

The natives at Cape Yakan and 
North Cape * had repeatedly in very 
clear weather, most probably under 
peculiar atmospheric conditions, 
seen land in the north-east; this 
suggested to Admiral von Wrangel, 
(who was sent out by the Russian 
Government to survey the Siberian 
coast) an endeavour to reach that 
land. Wrangel was met either by 
an impassable barrier of ice (high 
torosser) or by ice-fields here and 
there rent asunder, with large fis- 
sures between the latter, called 
by the Russians polynjor.t The 
result was that he had to return 
without arriving at or even seeing 
the land in question. As the 
natives relate that for some time 
past they have seen during the 
winter people unknown to them 
coming over the ice from the north- 
east, and returning the same way, 





*By North “y x is meant here and hereafter, that promontory lying in lat. N. 


68° 50’ and long. 
Irkaipi. 


180°, which properly should bear the name used by the natives, 


+ It is a misapprehension of these polynjor, described by Wrangel, which first 


gave rise to the popular but groundless hypothesis of an open polar sea. 
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it is inferred that Wrangel Land 
is inhabited. 

The English have called the land 
after their countryman Kellet, com- 
mander of the English man-of-war 
Herald, with which, in 1849, he 
endeavoured to penetrate thither. 
Kellet’s attempt with that object, 
succeeded no better than Wrangel’s. 
He arrived at an island, which re- 
ceived the name of Herald Island, 
from whence, under the atmospheric 
conditions formerly alluded to, he 
believed he saw Wrangel Land. 

The American whaling - captain 
Long (of the barque Nile, 1867) is 
the last who saw and also took good 
bearings of the south coast of 
Wrangel Land, which he passed 
at a distance of twelve miles. 

On the morning of the 4th of Sep- 
tember, after having done our best 
during the night to force a passage 
through, we found our way towards 
the north-east completely barred 
by strong, compact drift-ice, unit- 
ed by newly-frozen ice two inches 
thick. There was nothing else to 
be done but to endeavour to make 
the land, which, during the night 
and after most fatiguing labour, we 
succeeded in reaching direct west of 
Cape Baranoff. Here we found a 
fairly broad channel, seven to eight 
fathoms deep, and free from ice. 
In future we made no further 
attempts to stand out northwards, 
where we invariably met with im- 
penetrable ice, but kept the whole 
time as near the coast as the depth 
permitted. This is really the surest 
way of making progress, as on the 
coast there is the efflux of larger or 
smaller rivers, which either cause 
it to be free from ice, or keep the 
broken ice-fields in constant motion 
so long as they are not united by 
fresh ice. 

On the 5th of September we kept 
along the coast in a_ navigable 
stream. Inthe afternoon we passed 


under steam and full sail, with a 
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favourable wind, Tehaun Bay. This 
was the last time in 1878 that we 
had an opportunity to carry sail. 
After this the ice became so close, 
and our course was so intricate, 
that we could not use canvas. The 
night of the 6th September, was the 
first night that the darkness pre- 
vented us from advancing. In 
future, during the darkest part of 
the twenty-four hours we had al- 
ways to moor either to an ice-field, 
or, still better, to a portion of 
ground-ice. 

On the 6th of September, during 
the day, we sighted the high land 
of Cape Shelagskoi, which we 
reached after some hours’ struggle 
with a belt of drift-ice. Immedi- 
ately to the east of this point we 
had our first sight of the natives, 
who came rowing towards us in two 
boats made of seal-hide. They 
could, however, afford us no infor- 
mation in regard to the coast or the 
condition of the ice, as they could 
speak no language but their own, 
Tchuktchis. After this we daily 
passed one or more native villages, 
and received visits from this kindly 
people. At Cape Shelagskoi the 
difficulties of the expedition seemed 
only to begin. From thence we 
encountered solid, compact ice, and 
could barely go forward two ship’s- 
lengths without collision with the 
same. On the 7th September we 
passed Cape Yakan, and on the 8th, 
9th, 10th, and 11th, worked our way 
through close, strong drift-ice, which 
was sometimes so impenetrable that 
we were compelled to moor to it and 
await some change in its position. 
Only such a mode of procedure 
made it possible for us to get on. 
Occasionally we might make one or 
two miles, but usually only a few 
lengths of the ship. With the 
steam constantly up, we were pre- 
pared to take advantage of the 
smallest opportunity afforded by 
the ice of going forward. Fogs, 
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shallows, and ground-ice, were now 
the order of the day. For whole 
days in three fathoms of water, 
sometimes, indeed, with not more 
than a few inches under our keel, 
we had to push our way through 
drift and ground-ice. These latter 
masses, larger and heavier than the 
Vega, had to be removed. When 
this could not be accomplished by 
pressure with the whole strength of 
our machinery, we had to make an 
onset and rush against it at full 
speed. Only a vessel so strong and 
well-constructed as the Vega, could 
for any length of time have stood 
such blows. To run at full speed 
against ground-ice is equivalent 
to rushing against a fixed object. 
Either the ship or the ice must give 
way. Nevertheless our Vega went 
victorious out of the combat, not 
a single scratch appearing on her 
sides of scarlet oak. 

She frequently stuck fast between 
two ground-ices, the only possibility 
of getting free being to blast with 
powder, or to hew away, by means 
of ice-tools, so much of their tops as 
lightened them sufficiently to allow 
them to float. 

On the 12th of September, in 
the forenoon, we arrived at the 
North Cape, where we were de- 
tained six days by ice. The North 
Cape consists of two promontories, 
some hundred feet high, jutting out 
from the mainland. They enclose 
a shallow bay, about half a mile in 
length, with an inlet between north- 
east and north-west. In this bay 
the Vega lay shut up by the drift-ice. 
On the low sandbank which unites 
these promontories was situated 
a Tchuktchi village. We found 
the chief, Tcheporin, a particularly 
attractive man. It was very amus- 


ing to see his astonishment when, 
on one occasion, we invited him 
and his wife, Atanga, to the saloon, 
where he saw a number of things 
which to him appeared most won- 
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derful. He was presented, among 
other articles, with an old gold 
braiding, which he bound round 
his wife’s head like a diadem, plac- 
ing the loop in the centre of her 
brow. Great was his delight at a 
performance on the barrel-organ. 
First he commenced to quiver in 
every limb, and soon he was danc- 
ing most vigorously. For hours he 
would contemplate his brown-yellow 
face in a mirror. 

We here attempted to take a 
course of tidal observations, which, 
however, on account of our appara- 
tus, and their collision with the ice, 
were unsatisfactory. The greatest 
deviation was only from five to seven 
inches. At last, at mid-day on the 
18th of September, the ice dis- 
persed so far as to permit us, creep- 
ing along the sandy coast in three 
fathoms of water, to continue our 
course towards our gual, Behring 
Strait. 

The season of the year was now 
far advanced, and being acquainted 
with the sudden transition from 
summer to winter in the Arctic re- 
gions, we knew that at any time 
winter might set in in earnest, and 
make all further progress impossi- 
ble. From this time the tempera- 
ture was invariably below zero. 

On the evening of the 18th, dur- 
ing the darkness, while forcing a 
belt of ground-ice, we touched the 
bottom; but the following morn- 
ing, at 4 o’clock, we were again on 
the way quite uninjured. 

On the 19th of September we 
succeeded in pushing our way for- 
ward about fifty miles. On the 
20th, 2ist, 22d, 23d, 24th, and 
25th our combat with the ice was 
continued, and we made very little 
progress. On the 26th we rounded 
Cape Wankarem, where we found 
tolerably clear water, caused by the 
rapidly flowing river of the same 
name. The same evening we also 
doubled Cape Onman, and on the 
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following day we went right across 
Koliutchin Bay, passing close to 
Koliutchin Island. In the even- 
ing we moored close west of the 
north-east point of the bay. 

The 28th of September was a 
cold but clear morning. The sea 
had, during the night, been cov- 
ered with a layer of ice one to two 
inches thick, We rounded the 
point, but afterwards could only 
push our way forward about four 
miles when we had again to moor. 
I little thought on the morning of 
that day that this would be the last 
time during 1878 that our vessel 
would be on the onward move. 
We had before encountered stronger 
ice, and fought against greater diffi- 
culties ; and now to reach Behring 
Strait we had only 120 miles to 
accomplish of the 4000 which 
constitute the length of the Old 
World’s northern shores. 

At first no one would realise that 
we might be compelled to pass the 
winter here, but hoped for a change 
in the weather, and for a storm 
which would break and disperse 
the ice. But instead of this, how- 
ever, the cold increased, and the 
new ice which connected the drift- 
floes daily became stronger, and the 
weather remained quite calm. Here 
we were to spend the winter—here 
where the American whalers find 
yearly quite navigable water sev- 
eral weeks later than the 28th of 
September. The situation of our 
wintering station was, according to 
observations, lat. N. 67° 7’, and 
long. W. 173° 24’, 4500 feet out 
from a flat sandy beach, entirely 
unprotected from all winds except- 
ing the south. Between|the Vega 
and the shore were two sandbanks, 
the nearest having ten feet of water, 
the other still less. 

At the outset of the expedition 
my impression was that the greatest 
difficulties in making the North- 
east Passage would be experienced 


The North-East Passage: 








March 


in rounding Cape Tchelyuskin and 
possibly the coasts on both sides 
of the same—namely, from Taimyr 
Island to Khatanga Bay. ll avail- 
able accounts, however, agree that 
the coast between Cape Yakan or 
North Cape and Behring Strait is 
quite free of ice during the sum- 
mer and autumn. When we had 
successfully rounded Cape Tchel- 
yuskin, and had passed Cape Yakan 
so early as the 7th of September 
(therefore in good time), we calcu- 
lated with certainty upon being able 
to pass Behring Strait the same 
year. On the contrary, our great- 
est difficulties commenced at Cape 
Yakan, and instead of diminishing 
in the same degree, the farther we 
proceeded eastward, they became 
still greater and greater. We have 
good cause to infer that the condi- 
tion of the ice in 1878 was pecu- 
liarly unfavourable, and that, under 
ordinary circumstances, we should 
have reached Behring Strait with- 
out difficulty, and immediately 
thereafter the Pacific Ocean. We 
had now to content ourselves with 
having arrived at the entrance to 
Behring Strait during the first sum- 
mer. As proof of the condition 
of these waters in other years, I 
quote the following from statistics 
supplied by the United States Ad- 
miralty :— 

Ist, On the 21st September 
1867, the American barque Massa- 
chusetts, Captain Williams, reached 
lat. N. 74° 30’, long. W. 173° (the 
same longitude as our winter sta- 
tion), from whence no ice could 
be discovered round the compass. 
Captain Williams, an old whaler, 
and a man well acquainted with 
these waters, adds further, in his 
report, that he is convinced that 
no ice exists from the middle of 
August until the Ist of October 
south of Jat. 70° and west of long. 
W. 170°, and that there is seldom 
a year when it is not possible dur- 
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ing the month of — to sail 
in navigable water between North 
Cape and Behring Strait. 

2d, Captain Niebaum, also an 
experienced ice navigator, relates 
that Behring Strait is open till the 
first days of November, and that 
he on two occasions sailed throngh 
that Strait as late as the 22d of 
October. 

3d, In the year 1869, the 
barque Navy anchored at Koliut- 
chin Island on the 8th of October, 
and sailed from thence to Behring 
Strait on the 10th of the same 
month. No ice ‘was then to be 
seen. 

4th, In 1867 the barque Nile, 
Captain Long, reached lat. N. 70° 
41’, long. E. 170° 20’, coming from 
and returning to Behring Strait. 

5th, The same year the barque 
Monticello went 150’ farther west. 
Annually many small American 
coasting traders sail along the shores 
of Siberia even farther west, and 
carry on a bartering trade with the 
natives. We have evidence of this 
in the fact, that among all the 
natives we have met, numbering 
more than a thousand, we have not 
met one who did not know a few 
English words. 

More than fifty large vessels en- 
gaged in sealing and whaling north 
of Behring Strait swarm thereabout 


‘in all directions. 


The natives inhabiting the coast 
of Siberia between Cape Shelag- 
skoi and the southern part of Beh- 
ring Strait are called Tchuktchis, 
as already mentioned. Their num- 
ber is estimated to be about 3000, 
including a nomadic tribe called 
the Rein - Tchuktchis, who  sub- 
sist by keeping reindeer herds. 
These form a link between their 
brethren on the coast and the in- 
land tribes of Siberia, to the latter 
of whom they dispose of their goods, 
consisting of seal and walrus hides, 
walrus-teeth, &c., which they re- 


ceive from the country pe ulation 
in exchange for reindeer-hides. 

The coast population live in vil- 
lages numbering from three to 
twenty tents, spread along the coast 
as near the shore as possible, and 
at a few miles’ distance from each 
other. 

The Tchuktchis are divided into 
two sections, each with its re- 
spective chief. The eastern popu- 
lation have for their chief Menka, 
who resides at Markowa on the 
Anadyr River. The western, again, 
are under the chief Amra Urgin, 
who resides in the vicinity of 
Kolyma River. 

The tent of the coast Tchuktchis 
consists of a peculiar and cleverly 
constructed frame of wood, the ma- 
terial for which is obtained from 
drift-logs, with which the shore is 
plentifully strewed. This is cover- 
ed with a number of seal and wal- 
rus hides carefully sewn together. 
Inside the tent, and right before 
the entrance, is a smaller cubiform 
tent, made of reindeer-skins, and 
used as the sleeping chamber. 
During the cold season it heated 
by blubber-lamps. Even during 
severe cold the atmosphere within 
this tent is so heated that the 
natives who occupy it, without dis- 
tinction of sex or age, lie almost 
nude. The dimensions of the tent 
depend upon the number of the 
family. In each tent generall 
dwells only one family, in whic 
are included the sisters and brothers 
of the married couple before they 
settle for themselves. 

The Tchuktchis, the children of 
nature in the Arctic regions, fos- 
tered amongst ice, snow, and cold, 
familiarised with bloody scenes in 
the seal, whale, and walrus hunt, 
without any of the influences of 
civilisation, are, notwithstanding, a 
good-natured, friendly, hospitable, 
and honest people. 

Although the Vega during the 
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long winter was daily visited by at 
least twenty natives, it was only on 
two or three occasions that they 
were found guilty of dishonestly 
appropriating anything, and these 
thefts were of the most trifling de- 
scription. 
he Tchuktchis are a people 
of small stature, although among 
them may be found perfect giants ; 
as, for instance, a woman whom we 
saw 6 feet 3 inchestall. Their com- 
plexion is sallow, the men’s being 
usually darker than that of the 
women. Occasionally, however, 
one may see, especially among the 
women, a complexion as fair and 
clear as that of the inhabitants of 
Northern Europe. -The eyes are 
black, and often set oblique like the 
Chinese. The hair, which is coal- 
black, is worn by the men cut quite 
short; while the women allow it to 
grow freely, part it in the middle 
‘of the brow, and wear it in plaits 
of twelve to eighteen inches long, 
which hang down at each ear. 
They also wear a lock combed 
down and cut across which covers 
half of the forehead. The men 
also use a similar lock, and some- 
times a long tuft at the crown of 
the head. This tuft is worn, so far 
as I could learn, only by chiefs. 
Their clothing is made princi- 
pally of reindeer-skin, and consists 
of a pesk or blouse reaching to the 
knees, with an opening at the top 
just sufficient for the head to pass 
through. In addition, the men 
have tight-fitting trousers of rein- 
deer-skin, which are tucked down 
into boots of the same material, the 
_ latter with soles of walrus-hide. 
The women also wear trousers, 
but those are wide, ending imme- 
diately below the knee, where they 
are similarly tucked into the boots. 
In the outer clothing the hairy 
side of the skin is always to the 
exterior; but, on the contrary, the 








hairy side of those articles worn 
next the body during the cold sea- 
son is turned inwards. A close- 
fitting hood of reindeer-skin, and 
mittens of the same material, com- 
plete their dress. In this costume 
they defy any kind of weather. 
Often so clad, night after night, 
even in the most severe cold, they 
pursue their seal-fishing miles away 
from the shore without any other 
protection from the icy winds. 

The weapons of the Tchuktchis 
consist of a bow and arrows, a spear 
—which, like the arrows, has a point 
of iron or of bone—a knife, and 
akind of sling, used for catching 
birds. The iron for the arrow and 
spear heads is obtained from the 
Americans and Russians in their 
bartering transactions. They them- 
selves have no iron at their com- 
mand, nor any knowledge of its 
working. 

To their hunting implements be- 
long the sealing-net, made of finely- 
cut strips of seal-hide, netted with 
a three-inch mesh. With these 
the young seals, which form their 
principal food, are caught. The net 
is extended between two blocks of 
ice, and the seals get entangled in its 
meshes, and so become an easy prey 
to the hunters. 

Their dog-sledges, which are con- 
structed of thin pieces of wood, tied 
together with strips of seal-hide, com- 
bine to a high degree strength with 
elasticity, and are singularly light. 

Their mode of conveyance by sea 
is the kajak, or the “large boat.” 
The kajak, quite similar to the 
Greenland kajak, is covered with 
seal-hide: it only carries one man, 
who propels it by means of a com- 
mon kajak oar or paddle. The 
“large boat,” which also resembles 
the boat used in Greenland under the 
name of the “ women’s-boat,” is up- 
wards of thirty feetlong. It is rowed 
by six to ten men, with common 
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oars, or pagajas. This boat is con- 
structed of a thin wooden frame, 
‘covered with seal and walrus hides. 
It has a flat bottom, from which its 
sides project at right angles. Its 
carrying capacity is very great. I 
have seen such boats having thirty 
people on board. 

The hammer of the Tchuktchis 
consists of a stone tied to a stick; 
their spade, of a walrus’s shoulder- 
blade fastened to astick ; and in the 
same manner they contrive other 
necessary domestic utensils and 
tools. They are perfect masters 
in the art of joining by means of 
thongs of seal-hide. 

The principal food of the natives 
consists of seal-flesh and blubber, 
in addition to which they use 
feathered game, bear and rein- 
deer flesh, when such can be ob- 
tained. The roots of certain shore- 
plants, also willow-leaves, ranuncu- 
lus, and saxifrage, &c., enter pretty 
largely into their diet. The leaves 
are collected in the latter end of 
summer, pressed, and consumed 
during the winter; and in these 
they are provided with a powerful 
anti-scorbutic. During the winter, 
when getting short of other provi- 
sions, the bones of seals and wal- 
ruses caught during summer are 
crushed, and prepared in the form 
of a broth or soup, which is con- 
sumed by both men and dogs. Of 
the latter there are a great number 
in every village, which are chiefly 
employed in conveying their own- 
ers by sledge from one place to an- 
other. Although these dogs are not 
large, three or four of them can 
with ease carry a man long distances. 
When the Tchuktchis undertakes 
long journeys of 300 to 500 miles, 
he often has as many as eighteen 
dogs harnessed to his sledge, with 
which he is able to accomplish 
seventy to eighty miles a day. 
During the first half of the win- 
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ter we were daily visited by twenty 
to thirty natives, who got any food 
the crew might have left. Besides 
this, they received a considerable 
quantity of bread from the ship’s 
stores. They made themselves use- 
ful in several small ways, such as 
sawing wood, carrying ice, &c., &e. 
In the beginning of February, when 
their provisions began to run short, 
they all removed from Pitlekai (the 
nearest village to us) to another 
village farther east, called Naskai, 
where they raised temporary tents, 
and carried on seal-fishing in the 
open water to be found in the 
vicinity. About this time the na- 
tives made a great haul, allowing to 
each tent twenty-five to fifty young 
seals. Besides seals, they got in the 
same vicinity a good catch of a fish 
resembling cod. 

At first we had some difficulty in 
holding communication with the 
natives, but we soon picked up a 
sufficient number of words to make 
ourselves intelligible. Lieutenant 
Nordqvist, who paid special atten- 
tion to the language of the Tchuk- 
tchis, ultimately became tolerably 
familiar with it. I here give some 
specimens : anka, sea; atleatle, snow ; 
eck, fire; ergatik, to-morrow ; etlon- 
gat, to-day: ee, yes; jaranga, tent ; 
jo, wind; kau kau, food; koy koy, 
cold; mimil, water; murgin, my ; 
oinga, no, nothing; oumko, bear ; 
ounkri, ptarmigan; ouwtowt, wood; ~ 
rurka, walrus; tintin, ice; tirkir, 
sun; tschagurgin, go; tschepiska, 
sleep; tschopak, dog; tschopagat, 
drive with dogs; turgin, yours. 

After the 28th of September, the 
day on which our further progress 
was completely arrested, we still: 
cherished a hope of getting free, 
and accomplishing the remaining 
little distance to Behring Strait the 
same autumn; but gradually this 
hope died out, and we began in 
earnest to think of the impending 
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winter. With regard to the ship 
there was really nothing to do, as 
all preparations to resist an Arctic 
winter had already been made. 

We fitted up the winter tent, the 
top rope of which was fixed midway 
up the masts, and from thence ex- 
tended to the bulwarks. That the 
daylight might not be shut out from 
the saloon, the tent was not erected 
over the quarter-deck. The deck 
was covered with six inches of 
snow, which aided considerably in 
the exclusion of the cold from that 
quarter. The engine was kept 
during the whole winter in such a 
condition that at three hours’ notice 
it could be set in motion. 

The vessel was heated by means 
of four stoves and the galley. One 
of the stoves was placed in the 
saloon, one in the engine-room, one 
between decks, and one in the sec- 
ond mess. With these heating ap- 
= we had no difficulty in 

eeping up an equable temperature 
in all parts of the vessel even dur- 
ing the most severe cold (47° C.). 
For fuel, part coals and part drift- 


wood were used, the latter brought . 


from the neighbouring shore. For 
heating purposes we consumed about 
12 ewt. of coal weekly. 

As I feared that the thick and 
rapidly- forming ice might press 
with too great a force on the vessel, 
I endeavoured at first to keep her 
free of the ice on the one side by 
opening, by means of the saw, a 
three -feet- broad channel. Soon, 
however, this work had to be aban- 
doned as the cold overpowered 
us. After opening up the stream 
the one day, on the next we found 
it covered with ice six to eight 
inches thick. Should there happen 
to be a snowstorm during the 
night, it was immediately filled up 
with snow, and then the ice became 
still thicker. 

From the Ist of December until 


the 1st of April, magnetic observa- 
tions were made every hour; and 


in addition, on the Ist and 15th . 


of every month, observations were 
made every five minutes. Meteor- 
ological observations were also 
taken every hour, from the Ist 
December till the 1st of April; 
for the remainder of our stay, only 
every four hours. These observa- 
tions were conducted by eleven 
persons, of which nine were men of 
science and officers, and two of the 
crew. The watch lasted for six 
hours, and the person on duty 
remained in the observatory all 
that time. The magnetic observa- 
tory consisted of a building twelve 
feet long and ten feet broad erected 
on the land one hundred feet from 
the shore, and formed of sawn ice- 
blocks of an equal size. That we 
might, during snowstorms and 
darkness, have communication with 
the vessel without risk of losing 
our way, ice-pillars were raised at 
a distance of forty feet from each 
other, between which ropes were 
stretched. 

During the whole time we were 
shut up, the wind blew almost con- 
tinually from N.N.W. to N.W. 
Winds from other quarters were 
exceptional. The winds between 
E.N.E., N., and S.W. were cold; 
while, on the contrary, the winds 
from S. and S.E. brought a milder 
temperature. In the first part of 
the winter, before the ice became too 
thick, the E. and S.E. winds broke 
it up and formed large holes or 
clefts north and east of the vessel. 
In a heavy northerly storm at the 
beginning of November, the newly- 
frozen ice one foot thick, pressing 
against the older and_ stronger, 
which lay aground on the outer 
sandbank directly astern of us, 
broke and piled up into torosser 
of some twenty feet high. On the 
same occasion the ice shot up on to 
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the flat beach and accumulated in 
several places so as to form ice- 
walls of a similar height. On the 
1st of January, about seven miles 
N.N.E. of the vessel, there was a 
channel running east and west, 
which was so broad that from its 
southern edge the northern was not 
discernible. During the latter part 
of the winter, when the cold be- 
came more intense, we could see 
no open water from our mast-head, 
but a continuous ice-field, whose 
even surface was only broken here 
and there by some old ice-blocks 
which had been frozen in by the 
new ice. Still, on several occasions 
we saw the so-called “ water-sky,” 
from which we inferred that open 
holes were to be found, although 
at a great distance. When in the 
month of May we opened up a 
channel on the one side of the 
vessel, the ice nearest us measured 
seven feet thick. 

A table at the foot of this page * 
shows the thickness of the ice, 
which was measured on the Ist 
and 15th of every month; while 
another indicates the medium, max- 
imum, and minimum temperature 
for every month. 

In Sweden it is usually quite 
calm as soon as the temperature 
falls to 20° and under. At our 
wjnter station, we often had strong 
wind with 38°, and storm with 30° 
and under. When the temperature 





* THICKNESS OF THE ICE. 


Ft. 
November 1, 1878, 0.96 
December 1, “ 1.90 
pesca in 
an ° 1, . 
February 1, “ 3.65 
February 15, ‘‘ 4.04 
March Thy ° 4.16 
March _ e 4,24 
April 3? é 4.30 
April ~~ 4.68 
ay + 5.20 
y 5, “ 5.45 
June es 5.20 
June a" 5.10 


fell under 40° it was generally calm 
or a light breeze, under 45° we 
had a complete calm. To go long 
stretches against a fresh breeze with 
30° cold, or even colder, was any- 
thing but agreeable—nose, cheeks, 
and ears were easily liable to be 
frost-bitten. This can be obviated, 
however, without much difficulty 
by binding a thin silk handker- 
chief over the nose, and letting 
the corners hang down over the 
mouth, by which inspiration is made 
less disagreeable than otherwise it 
would be. During the whole 
winter we had only a few very 
trifling injuries from the frost, not- 
withstanding that we were out in 
all possible weathers. 

In the severest and coldest storms 
the watch in the magnetic observa- 
tory had to be changed every six 
hours. In the course of the winter 
we had some uncommonly high 
readings of the barometer—as, for 
example, on February 17th, at 6 
p.M., 790 m.m. at 67° Fahr., or 
reduced to decimals,=788,1 m.m., 
—which is four millimetres higher 
than the highest reading recorded 
in the literature we have on board. 

From the beginning of the month 
of December we made hourly tidal 
observations. Ebb and flood could 
scarcely be distinguished. The 
greatest variation during the spring- 


‘tide was only six to eight inches. 


The water-level, however, varied 





TABLE OF TEMPERATURE (CENTIGRADE), 
TAKEN ON BOARD THE VEGA DURING 
1878-79 ar L.N. 67° 7’, L.W. 173° 24’. 

















| 
\Maxi-| Mini- 
| Medium. tum.| mum. 
October 1878, . | — 5°.21 |-+0°.8| — 20°.8 
November “” | | — 16°.59 |—6°.3) — 27°.2 
December “ . | — 22°.81 |-+1°.2) — 87°.1 
oe ae es ess 
‘ebruary “‘ — Be, -2| — 43°, 
March ~ “ — 21°.65 |—4°.9| — 39°.8 
April “ — 18°.98 |—4°.6| — 39°.0 
ay “ — 6°.79 +8 — 26°.8 
June “ — 0°.60 |+6°:8| — 14°83 
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greatly according to the direction 
and strength of the wind. The ex- 
tent of these changes was different 
for different winds; south-east and 
south winds usually brought high 
water, two to three feet over the com- 
mon water-level. These observations 
were made by means of the following 
apparatus. A metal wheel of the 
circumference of a metre was fixed 
on the top of the boom. Over that 
wheel was laid a fine brass - wire 
line, the thickness of a common 
log-line, the two ends of which 
were taken down through the rud- 
der-hole, one upon each side of the 
helm. The one end was carried 
through a hole made in the ice 
beside the rudder, and fastened to 
two bars of iron which were sunk 
to the bottom; the other was fixed 
to a cannon-ball at such a height 
that it was suspended in the centre 
of the rudder-hole. The cannon- 
ball served to keep the line con- 
stantly on the stretch. A board with 
foot and inch measurements was 
placed between the boom and the 
deck, and on the line an indicator 
which, according as the vessel rose 
or fell, pointed out on the scale the 
rising and falling of the water. 

As we wintered in lat. N. 67° 7’, 
we had not to endure the tedium of 
constant darkness, which is one of 
the trials of a winter spent in these 
regions in higher latitudes. On the 
darkest day of the year, the sun, 
with the aid of refraction, showed 
half its disc above the horizon at 
mid-day. In the saloon, from 10 
a.M. until 2 p.m. we had as much 
light as permitted us both to read 
and write. Outside, one could 
readily find their way about from 
9 a.m. until 3 P.M. 

Christmas was celebrated in the 
usual Swedish style—with Christ- 
mas-tree, Christmas presents, fish, 
and sweet-porridge. Christmas Eve 
was spent between decks, which 
for the occasion was decorated 











with suitable flags and signals. A 
wooden spar with willow-branches 
(which had been brought from in- 
land) tied to it, did duty as a Christ- 
mas-tree. It was hung with paper- 
flags and 200 presents, which latter 
were divided by lottery among the 
whole company. 

During the winter we had several 
opportunities of sending home news 
of us, of which we naturally took 
advantage, although uncertain if 
these communications would ever 
arrive at their intended destination. 
So early as October we were visited 
by the chief Menka, mentioned be- 
fore, and by him we sent letters and 
telegrams to Anadyrsk, to be for- 
warded from thence to Sweden. 
There is, however, no regular postal 
communication between Anadyrsk 
and the larger Siberian towns lying 
further west. The letters would 
not arrive at Nijni Kolymsk until 
March, when a great annual mar- 
ket is held there. From thence 
they would be conveyed by visitors 
to the market homeward bound to 
Yakutsk, with which regular com- 
munication exists. In this way we 
could not expect our letters to arrive 
in Sweden before June or July. 
On several occasions we sent letters 
with natives on the homeward trip 
to Nijni Kolymsk, to be forwarded 
in a similar manner. 

As far as the weather permitted 
the crew always followed their vari- 
ous occupations in the open air, and 
it was only in extremely severe 
weather that they were allowed to 
work under deck. During their 
leisure hours they had access to an 
exceedingly well supplied library ; 
and for their profit and amusement 
suitable lectures were given every 
Saturday evening during the dark- 
est season—which, thanks to our 
scientific companions, were as inter- 
esting as they were instructive. In 
addition to the ‘common rations, 
in regard to which the subjoined 
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table* of dietary gives information, far as known to me, unexampled in 
the crew received daily during the the instances on record of winters 
spring months two cubic inches of passed in these regions, not a symp- 
cranberry - preserve twice a- week, tom of scurvy appeared on board the 
five cubic inches mulberry-preserve Vega during our stay. In my opin- 
four times a-week, pickles, besides ion our exemption may be attributed 
fresh fish or reindeer-flesh as often to the following circumstances :— 
as they could be obtained by barter 1st, That we were supplied with 
from the natives—usually once a- sound, good, and, for our habits, 
week. suitable food. 

As something remarkable, and, so 2d, That we never had un- 





* BILL oF FARE FOR THE VEGA. 





BREAKFAST. | DINNER. Eveninc MEAL. 





Salt pork, ‘. ° i “ P 
Sugar. 0.08 Seaweed a wane 
. 0.08 “* rv ‘ ° . 

, | Extract eet. : 

| Preserved vegetables, 
Rice, ‘ . é 4 


Raisins, . . ° 
| Rum or brandy, . 
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Preserved meat, . 
——s pane ’ 
Preserved v es, . 
Same as No. 1. Preserved onions, : 
Extract of beef, . 
Brandy or rum, 
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Same as No. 1, but 
without cheese. 


No 2, 
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Salt pork, . 
Peas, N ‘ ‘ > A 

Same as No. 1. Extract of beef, . eh ‘® ‘ Same as No. 2. 

Barley, . . ° . ‘ . 

Brandy orrum, . ° ° ° 


No. 3. 








Butter, . 0.061b. | Salt beef, ‘ e ‘ 1 Ib. 
Chocolate, 0.10 ** | Macaroni, ‘ . ‘ » a e - 
or 
Brown beans, P ° ‘ . (0.10 * Same as No. 2. 
Preserved green peas, . - lration. 
Fruit-soup, . ° . . Se Rew 
Brandy or rum, 


No. 4. 








Preserved collops, or preserved 
id ae 
Preserved po' ‘ ° - & . 
Same as No.4. | preserved onions, | . . . Iration. 
Fruit-soup, . : . . 
Brandyorrum, . . . . | 
oo 


Same as No. 2 





No. 5. 

















Besides, every man was allowed— 

Daily,—1} Ib. dry bread, or 1} Ib. flour (two-thirds wheat and one-third rye), 
0.03 Ib. tobacco, and 1 cubic inch lime-juice. 

Per week,—1 1b. flour, 0.30 Ib. butter, 0.21 Ib. salt, 0.03 Ib. pepper, 0.07 Ib. 
mustard, and 2 cubic inches vinegar. 

No. 1.—When fresh meat and vegetables could be got, they were substituted for 
those in No. 2, in accordance with the regulations in the Royal Navy. 

No. 2.—The different numbers were distributed in the following manner: No. 
1, Sundays; No. 2, Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays; No. 3, Thursdays; No. 
4, Tuesdays; No. 5, Saturdays. 

No. 3.—Besides those eww | mentioned, we had several extra articles of pro- 
vision—viz., pickles, preserved ilk, mulberry jam, &c. 
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broken darkness, which exercises a 
depressing influence on the spirits. 

3d, That we did not suffer from 
damp of any moment on board, con- 
sequent on the Vega’s thick sides, 
and an equable heat being preserved : 
and, 

4th, That we all led an indus- 
trious life. 

Spring seemed to delay her com- 
ing. On the 3lst of May the sun 
was circumpolar; but notwithstand- 
ing, its rays were yet without suffi- 
cient strength to dissolve the masses 
of snow which were accumulated 
on the land. Not until the middle 
of June did the snow begin notice- 
ably to diminish day by day, and in 
the beginning of July the ground 
was for the most part bare. Im- 
mediately after the melting of the 
snow the land became green, and 
the flowers sprang up. It is won- 
derful how rapidly winter and 
summer succeed one another in 
the Arctic regions. No sooner has 
a tuft become bare, than it is ver- 
dant and flower-clad. This sudden 
change is absolutely necessary in 
order that, during the short summer 
of barely two months, everything 
may quickly mature and furnish 
seed for another growth. 

While the snow was melting, a 
great number of birds had gathered 
and hovered about the streams and 
lagoons which lay at a longer or 
shorter distance from shore. Our 
hunters had occupation from morn- 
ing till night, and our table was al- 
ways supplied with feathered game 
of every description, the most appre- 
ciated being geese and sandpipers. 
The melting of both floating and 
ground ice went on rapidly during 
this time. In the vicinity of the 
ship, the thickness of the ice dimin- 
ished one or two inches daily, de- 
pending on whether the wind was 
north orsouth. The former brought 
a colder, and the latter, which often 
blew a gale, a warmer atmosphere. 
Open holes and long narrow run- 
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nels began to appear to the north 
and north-east of the vessel. These 
opened and closed according to the 
quarter from whence the wind blew, 
whether south or north, which in- 
dicated that the ice outside was 
in motion. In the beginning and 
middle of July, a great quantity 
of water stood on the ice to the 
inward of the vessel, and commu- 
nication with the land became daily 
more and more difficult. 

On the 18th of July, during a 
stiff breeze from the south, I noticed 
that the line to our tidometer 
showed astern; and immediately 
after, I saw the ice to the landward 
of us separating from the outer 
ground-ice belt. The engine-fires 
were lit, and at half-past 4 p.m. 
the vessel was set in motion. Half 
an hour later, we were out in a 
channel which continually increased 
in breadth the farther we proceeded, 
and before evening we were in a 
comparatively navigable sea. After 
a detention of nine months and 
twenty days, we had at last got 
away as quietly and with as little 
risk or trouble as if we had gone 
out to sea from a common harbour. 

On Sunday the 20th of July, at 
11 a.m., we passed East Cape, and 
had then quite completed the North- 
east Passage. In celebration of 
this event, the national flag was . 
hoisted and a salute given. The 
same evening we anchored at the 
mouth of St. Lawrence Bay. 

The North-east Passage has un- 
questionably been accomplished for 
the first time by the Swedish steam- 
ship Vega. I attribute the cir- 
cumstance that this has occupied 
a year, when it ought to have taken 
only two months, had there been no 
special difficulties, to the unusually 
unfavourable condition of the ice 
during September 1878. 

To answer the question, If the 
North-east Passage can annually be 
made in one season? I am not able, 
because the ice conditions are so 
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different in different years. The 
part of the sea nearest the coast is 
certainly free from ice, during the 
summer and autumn months, op- 
posite to and east from the efflux 
of a river; but against this must 
be placed the difficulties to be met 
with at and around Cape Tchel- 
yuskin and Taimyr Island. That 
a passage is to be found there also 
once or several times in the summer 
is equally certain, but that may 
occur so late that before one can 
reach Behring Strait the winter has 
again set in. At the same time, 
I will not by any means say that 
there may not be found there dur- 
ing the whole summer and autumn 
a channel free from ice; but as 
there is no river effluent in the 
vicinity of Cape Tchelyuskin and 
Taimyr Island, which, with suffi- 
cient strength, can force the ice 
northwards, as is the case with the 
great rivers Obi, Yenisei, Lena, and 
Kolyma, it may be inferred that 
the ice there is principally influ- 
enced by the winds—namely, that 
the north wind forces the ice to- 
wards land, the south having a 
contrary effect, and that, conse- 
quently, the doubling of these points 
cannot be calculated upon with cer- 
tainty at any time, even during the 
navigable season. The North-east 
Passage cannot, therefore, in its 
ehtirety be made available for the 
purposes of commerce; but still, an 
annual traffic might easily be carried 
on from the westward to the Obi 
and Yenisei, and from the eastward 
to the Lena. Unquestionably the 
way now lies open to Siberia’s three 
greatest rivers; and that land, so 
rich in minerals, timber, and grain, 
whose export and import trade has 
hitherto been conducted by means 
of caravans, ought now to obtain a 
practicable route as a connecting link 
between the New and Old Worlds. 
In regard to the communication 
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with Yenisei, since Professor Nor- 
denski6ld, for the first time, reached 
that river in 1875, it has been an- 
nually visited by European vessels, 
conveying European commodities to 
Siberia, and returning from thence 
loaded with Siberian products. The 
traffic to the Lena will probably be 
taken up by American traders ; and 
the safety of the voyage there and 
back should be insured when a 
chart of the Siberian coast has been 
obtained, as also by the employment 
of strong and swift steamers. 

At St. Lawrence Bay we remained 
only till mid-day on the 2lst of 
July, when we weighed anchor and 
steered over to the American side, 
where we anchored at Port Clarence. 
We remained there till the 26th, 
when we again crossed over to the 
Asiatic side, and anchored in Kon- 
yam Bay. From thence we went, 
on the 28th, to St. Lawrence Island, 
remaining there from the 31st of 
July till the 2d of August. We 
then steered for Behring Island, 
where we anchored at its south- 
west point on August 14. We 
found here a small village with a 
church, and twenty-five wooden 
houses built and owned by an 
American firm, Hutchinson, Kohl, 
Philippens, & Co., who here, and 
on the neighbouring islands, ¢ 
on seal-fishing. The inhabitants of 
the island, consisting of a few 
Russian Government officials, some 
employés of the Company and na- 
tives of the Aleutian Islands, make 
in all about 300, who reside in the 
village. There we received our first 
news from Europe through Ameri- 
can newspapers, whereof the last 
were printed in San Francisco in 
April 1879, and brought from thence 
by one of the Company’s steamers. 
On the 19th of August we left Beh- 
ring Island and set our course for 
Yokohama, where we arrived on the 
evening of the 2d of September. 
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REATA; OR, WHAT’S IN A NAME.—PART XII. 


CHAPTER XLI.—MORNING WALKS. 


“ Ein freundlich Wort nur 
So ist der Zauber, der euc 


eae. Ein Wort vernimm, 


brochen— 
ist schlimm— 


trennt, 
o der Stolz 


Das Eine Wort blieb ungesprochen. ” 


Tue woods near Steinbihl were 
at their height of beauty in the 
early morning hours. At mid-day, 
when the sun blazed down upon 
the fields and open places, their 
deep shadow was a pleasant re- 
treat; but it was when the first 
beams came slanting through the 
branches, to rouse the birds and 
make the dew-drops sparkle, that 
the woods were at their loveliest, 
their freshest. 

It is six o'clock now, and Reata 
is coming along under the shadow 
of the spreading trees: slowly, and 
rather dejectedly, she is walking, 


with her hat pulled down over her 
eyes; her dress trails along in the 
grass, heavy with the damp of early 
morning—she has not got the 


energy to hold it up. It seems 
almost as if her energy were ebb- 
ing away with every moment, for 
her steps get slower and more re- 
luctant; there is less and less 
spring and elasticity in them after 
every minute. Listlessly she moves 
on, not looking right or left at the 
flowers she was wont to love so 
well, treading over the little bits 
of mossy stick that strew the forest 
path, while the leafy branches 
above her checker her dress and 
her hat with light and shade — 
light and shade mixing and follow- 
ing on each other, and returning at 
every step she makes. 

Not far into the depths of the 
wood there is a clear space, where 
the trees have been cut down, and 
a little chapel has once been built, 
some fifty years ago—a very rustic 


—GEIBEL. 


little chapel, and, to say the truth, 
a very ugly one; only now it is 
perhaps less ugly than it was fifty 
years ago, when the whitewash of 
its walls was still staringly new, 
and the paint of its door still pain- 
fully green. Walls and door have 
considerably modified their hues 
with time. The walls have got 
darker, the door has got lighter, 
with age; but even now it can 
hardly, by the greatest stretch of 
concession, be called picturesque. 
The whole construction does not 
much exceed the size of a sentry- 
box; and you could not go into it, 
but you could stand on the door- 
step and peer in through a grating 
(which has once been green, like 
the door, but has long since parted 
with its gaudy colouring) at a vivid 
representation of a dreadful and 
impossible-looking accident—a tree 
falling upon and crushing a family 
of wood-cutters, father, mother, and 
five children all lying on their faces, 
meekly awaiting their fate, while 
the gigantic trunk hovers in mid- 
air, evidently taking its time about 
completing its work of destruction. 
Or, when your feelings have been suf- 
ficiently lacerated by this affecting 
sight, you can turn to the more cheer- 
ful one of four little pottery figures 
standing in a row upon the altar— 
legless, armless, wedge-shaped—pro- 
claimed by their wide-open mouths, 
and the scarlet flames painted in 
a neat little pattern below them, 
to be disembodied spirits going 
through their time of expiation 
for the follies and foibles of their 
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lives. Two of the sufferers are male 
and two female, the latter only dis- 
tinguished by the length of their 
hair—a dark man and a fair man, 
a dark woman and a fair woman. 
(This is, I suppose, intended to im- 
press upon the rustic mind that if 
you have been wicked in this life 
you will have to suffer for it, what- 
ever the colour of your hair may 
be. It is a pity, by the by, that 
the idea has not been further car- 
ried out by adding a grey-haired 
man and a grey-haired woman—or 
would this be considered disrespect- 
ful to old age?) For symmetry they 
are placed in couples—the dark- 
haired man near the fair-haired 
woman, and the fair man near the 
dark woman. 

Reata is in front of the chapel 
this morning; but she is not peer- 
ing through the rusty grating. She 
has done so often before. She 
knows each one of the seven mem- 
bers of the wood-cutter’s family by 
heart; and in her solitary rambles 
she has got intimately acquainted 
with the dark and the blond couple. 
But to-day she does not look at 
them. She is not alone. There is 
aman talking to her—a man with 
a fresh complexion and a thick 
head of hair. He talks a great 
deal and at a great rate, in an oily, 
cringy voice, in which there is a 
strong dash of insolence, and now 
and then rubs his hands softly 
together. She stands half-a-dozen 
paces away from him, and answers 
him sometimes coldly, sometimes 
angrily. Every moment she looks 
furtively round her; and now she 
starts, as something rustles in a 
bush close by. It is only a rabbit, 
who has put his foot on a dry stick, 
and scampers away over the moss, 
terrified at what he has done. 

Everything is quiet around. She 
need not fear interruption; few 
people pass this way and at this 
hour. The morning sun is shining 


only upon the moss-grown trunks 
and branches, upon the tall ghostly 
hemlock and the purple vetches of 
the wood, upon her and the man 
she is talking to. 

It is half-past six now, and she is 
still talking to him. 

“Why will you not leave me in 
peace?” she says, angrily. “What 
good can it do you to persecute me 
in this manner? Even if you be- 
tray me, it will not benefit you in 
the end.” 

“No, not in the end. Just so; 
you are perfectly right. But you 
see, my dear Fraulein Lacken 
—he pronounces each syllable of 
the name with unpleasant distinct- 
ness; and Reata colours violently, 
and turns away her head,—“ Lac- 
ken-egg, ha! ha! ha!—you see 
how anxious I am to oblige you. 
When a man wants to live, he 
must take advantage of these little 
opportunities, which come, I may 
say, unbidden, in his way. A man 
must live, you see. It is all that 
beast Le-Vendeur’s fault. If he 
hadn’t turned me off I should not 
be here at all just now—I should 
not be having the pleasure” (with 
a flourishing bow) “ of this little 
conversation with you.” 

“Have the goodness to treat my 
friends with respect,” Reata says, 
coldly. 

“With respect? Just so”—and 
he rubs his hands again softly. 
“That meeting at the ball was the 
greatest piece of luck—dquite the 
greatest piece of luck, I may say 
—which has come to me for man 
a day. I would have been a fool, 
a great fool, a most extraordinary 
fool, I think I may say, if I had 
let this little advantage - away, 
and had not come down here to 
see what fortune had in store for 
me. To have a look at the country, 
I tell the good people; and they be- 
lieve me, ha! ha! ha!—not bad ! ” 

“T will not stop a minute longer 
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here,” Reata says, feeling ready to 
cry with vexation, but looking 
dignified and distant. “I wish I 
had never come. I feel myself 
degraded by having talked to you. 
It is the last time, remember. 
Never you dare to try it again!” 
And as he catches her look of 
determination, the fresh-complex- 
ioned man feels convinced that it 
is the last time. 

“Just as you wish, my dear 
Fraulein Lackenegg—Lac-ken-egg. 
I have no wish to annoy you—no 
wish at all, I may say. Why 
should we not each oblige the 
other? You can oblige me, you 
know; and I am happy to say 
that it is in my power to oblige 
you still more—yes, still more, | 
may say. I would not do it for 
any one else—no, certainly not; 
for as a lawyer I would feel myself 
bound to make use of the informa- 
tion ex officio. It is only as an old 
friend, ha! ha! ha! that I can 


reconcile it with my conscience to 
pass over the matter sub silentio— 
old friendship, just so, ha! ha! 
ha!” 

This is at half-past six o’clock. 


At thirty-five minutes past six, 
Reata, making a step nearer to the 
man, pushes an envelope into his 
hand, and commands him to go, 
which he does with alacrity, after 
another flourishing bow. At thirty- 
six minutes past six, Reata, turning 
and walking away quickly, stops 
and staggers for a second, as her 
eyes suddenly light upon the form 
of another man standing near a 
tree. It is Arnold. She knows 
it is Arnold before even she has 
seen him distinctly. When the 
branches still half hide him, her 
terror-stricken heart tells her it is 
him; and now he is standing in 
front of her, and she sees him. 

It is not an unusual hour for Ar- 
nold to be up at, but it is an un- 
usual place. His morning rounds 
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lie in the farm and the fields, not 
in the wood; but this is not one of 
his usual morning rounds. He has 
come to the wood for the sake of 
the green branches and the fresh 
air; to swallow as much forest air 
as’ he can after a hot, sleepless 
night—the first feverish night that 
has ever come to him in his life; 
for it is either want of health, or 
want of spirits, or harassing cares, 
that rob’ people of their sleep, and 
make them pace up and down their 
bedroom floor for hours. Arnold’s 
health has always been excellent, 
and his spirits equal, and care has 
not had the power to harass him 
till now. But now with its heavy 
fingers it has seized upon him, and 
all last night it has driven him up 
and down, and round and round, 
his room, from the door to the 
window, from the window back to 
the door again, until at the very 
earliest streak of light he left his 
room and the house, and went to 
walk in the woods—over grass and 
moss instead of over deal boards 
and carpets. He has been here 
some time now: he was in a 
farther part of the wood when 
Reata came along slowly and de- 
jectedly, with her draggled skirts 
trailing in the grass; and two 
minutes ago, on emerging from the 
trees, he has seen her putting a 
letter into a man’s hand, and as 
the man slunk away into the 
shadows, he has recognised him to 
be Mr. Fadenhecht. 

For one second Reata has stag- 
gered, and for about the space of 
thirty seconds her presence of mind 
forsakes her. It is so unexpected, 
and yet it is the very thing she has 
been dreading and fearing—that 
this man of all others should have 
surprised her, at this moment of all 
others. Arnold has not spoken to 
her since yesterday forenoon when 
they parted coldly. He is not cold 
now; there is a raging heat in his 
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face, and in his eyes such a fire of 
anger that she quails and trembles 
before it, and would fain escape 
from it, but she dares not. 

“What are you doing here?” he 
asks roughly, and the very rough- 
ness of the tone gives back to her a 
little of her presence of mind; she 
could bear anything rather than 
that terrible silence. The very ex- 
cess of her fright shows her that 
she must do something, that she 
must maintain her dignity in some 
measure. If she were less fright- 
ened she would probably have ap- 
peared more so. She puts out all 
her strength of self-command and 
tries to appear indifferent, unmoved 
—tries to hide her fright and her 
confusion from the eyes of the man 
whose appearance has so frightened 
and confused her. 

“ What right have you to ques- 
tion me ?” she says, and it seems to 
herself that her voice is trembling 
pitiably. She is standing beside a 
tree—a tree with wide-spreading 
branches that sweep down earth- 
wards, and a firm, broad, knotty 
trunk. She puts her shoulder 
against it, and with this support 
feels twice as strong, has even 
courage enough to look at him. 

“What have you come here 
for?” he repeats, more loudly. 

“To take a walk, | suppose, as 
‘you are doing.” She is determined 
to carry off her position as well as 
it will let itself be carried off, and 
she is succeeding pretty well. Her 
voice is calm now—its calmness sur- 
prises her. “I presume you have 
not got the monopoly of the forest.” 

“To take a walk!” he repeats, 
with a sneer, that sends all the 
blood in her face back towards her 
heart. “To take a walk with Mr. 
Fadenhecht as companion.” 

She does not look at him; she 
has glanced for one second, but 
quickly has looked away, for the 
passion in his face alarms her. She 
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has sometimes seen him look angry 
before, and provoked, and impa- 
tient, but never has she seen him 
look like this; his skin seems to 
have darkened, and his eyebrows 
to have grown into one thick heavy 
line across his forehead. To her 
terrified eyes he looks ready in his 
rage to strike her dead on the spot. 

“T suppose Mr. Fadenhecht has 
got the right to walk in the wood 
too if he pleases; it is a common 
thoroughfare :” and, for want of 
something to occupy her feverish 
hands, she begins pulling off large 
flakes of moss from the tree-stem 
beside her. 

“But you have not got the right,” 
thunders out Arnold, coming a step 
nearer, so near that only two paces 
divide them now, “to compromise 
ree by having meetings with a 
ow-bred snob, who has been sneak- 
ing after you from D bad.” 

“ And what right have you got 
to question me ?” 

“ By heavens !” he says, without 
heeding her question, “if ever I 
stumble across that man here again 
I will ‘i 

“Shoot him,” suggests Reata, 
with an attempt at a laugh. 

“ Horsewhip him,” says Arnold, 
savagely, kicking over and stamping 
down a clump of little bright yellow 
toad-stools, gummy and sticky-luok- 
ing; they crunch into a pulp under 
his foot. 

“You are welcome to do that,” 
mutters Reata under her breath, 
but Arnold does not hear it. 

If she had been more collected, 
and less frightened, she would have 
seen that the passion in Arnold’s 
tone and manner must spring from 
some keen interest in herself; but 
as it is, she is too bewildered to 
understand it. She knows she has 
been doing something foolish, if not 
wrong; and in his voice and mien 
she reads only anger towards a 
culprit. It is fear that is scaring 
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her into defiance. Within the last 
few minutes her face has changed 
strangely : she looks older and hard- 
er; her lips are firmly set, the lines 
about them are square; and every 
trace of softness is gone from her 
eyes. With one hand she goes on 
tearing off little green velvet patches 
from the trunk. He watches her 
for a few seconds, with his chest 
heaving ; and the indifference which 
her position and gesture seems to 
imply drives him wilder still. He 
sees her white fingers pulling at the 
moss as if it were in play, but he 
does not see how they tremble, and 
how quick and short her breath is 
coming. 

“You know you came here to 
meet that hound—don’t deny it-!” 

“T will not take the trouble to 
deny it,” she says, haughtily, “if 
by that epithet you mean Mr. Fad- 
enhecht.” 

“You came here for the express 


purpose of seeing him?” he asks 
again, half hoping for a denial, or 
at least a mortification, but she 
vouchsafes him none. 

“T came here for the express 
purpose of seeing him.” 

“And you have got letters from 


him? You got a letter from him 
yesterday ?” 

“T got a letter from him yester- 
day,” she says again, in a low im- 
passionless voice. 

“And you dare say that so 
coolly!” She only shrugs her 
shoulders. Cool! He thinks she 
is cool; while to her it seems that 
the hot pain in her soul is no less 
than burning fire. 

The sunlight, which has been 
lying on the moss below, carpeting 
the woodland floor with streaks and 
daubs of yellow light, is beginning 
to creep up the tree-trunks slowly. 
A little breath of wind comes in 
between the tree-branches and bends 
the hemlocks gently down. The 
thrushes and the blackbirds are 
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singing so clearly, and so peaceful- 
ly, while these two human beings 
stand only two paces apart saying 
hard things and rousing each other’s 
anger, when, by a few words, so 
much could be made right. But she 
does not say the words—there are 
so many things struggling for mas- 
tery within her: there is terror, 
hard defiance ; there is false, mor- 
bid pride, and a bitter sense of 
humiliation; and there is love— 
love fighting there too—wild love 
for the man before whom she quails. 
His hard words and contempt make 
it burn but fiercer—so fierce, that 
in the midst of her bewilderment 
she fears to betray it. 

“ Will you give no explanation ?” 
Arnold calls out, in a voice far 
harsher than his usual tone. 

“ Certainly no explanation to such 
an uncourteous question. I have 
done nothing to be ashamed of, and 
I am not answerable to you for my 
actions.” 

As she says it, she looks at him 
again, as calmly as she can. Her 
voice is perfect in its ring of indif- 
ference ; never before has she been 
a good actress, but she becomes so 
now for a moment. Her colour 
alone she cannot command, as it 
comes and goes; but the flicker of 
light and shade through the leaves 
prevents that being seen distinctly. 

Her tone and her look take sudden 
effect on Arnold—they bring him 
to his senses. He takes her cold- 
ness for more than it is worth,—it 
chills his heat instantaneously. 

“You are quite right,” he says, 
in a different tone, more like his 
usual voice but for an icy contempt 
which cuts her more than his pas- 
sion did. ‘“ You are perfectly free 
to do what you like; it is no con- 
cern of mine, and no interest either.” 
His features have settled into an 
iron rigidity; he stands straight, 
with folded arms, the angry flush 
still darkening his face. She has 
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succeeded perfectly in her little 
piece of acting; she can congratu- 
late herself on it, but she does not. 

Now that he has regained his 
self-command, she is beginning to 
lose hers. If she did not keep her 
lips so firmly closed, her teeth would 
be chattering, so violently does she 
tremble. Her shoulder feels stiff and 
sore from the strength with which 
she is leaning it against the rough 
bark. Her face looks worn and hag- 
gard. For the last two days, ever 
since the ball at D——— bad, she has 
grown pale, and blue streaks have 
come under her eyes, for want of 
sleep and rest of mind; and now 
the emotions of the last ten minutes 
have deepened the blue shades and 
taken more colour from her cheeks. 

The hemlocks are standing up 
again straight, on their green hollow 
stalks; the little breath of wind 
has not returned to bend them down 
again. It was but one solitary puff, 
for the day is going to be fine. All 
the patches of sky that show through 
the trees are bright blue, without a 
speck of cloud. The summer morn- 
ing is unfolding into beauty; but 
to Reata it seems that nothing can 
ever more be beautiful. Hope and 
happiness are dying in her heart, 
and all through her own fault and 
folly. 

“Then I have only to apologise 
‘for having disturbed you in your 
morning rambles,” Arnold says, 
with an accent that is dry and 
mocking. 

“Just so,” Reata murmurs, un- 
consciously quoting Mr. Faden- 
hecht. 

“And I will take care to steer 
clear of the place of your meetings 
in future.” 

She throws up her head proudly, 
stung by the taunt in his words. 

“Go where you like; I have 
done nothing to be ashamed of. I 


am going home now, and I suppose . 


you will let me pass.” 
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“Certainly; I have no wish to 
detain you,” he says, in the same 
icy tone that has been wounding 
her so fearfully; and as he stands 
back, she passes him quickly, with 
a scarcely perceptible inclination of 
her head, and disappears on the 
path homewards. 

“Been out for a walk, my dear?” 
the Baron says as they meet in the 
avenue. It is the Baron’s system 
always to take a little stroll down 
to the gate before breakfast. 

“Yes, to the wood. I am not 
late, am I?” 

“Late, my dear child! it is 
quite early still; not much past 
seven. You cannot have been out 
long.” 

“No, I cannot have been out 
long,” she repeats after him; and 
it seems to her that she has been 
out an eternity—that she has lived 
through half a lifetime since she 
left the house. 

“You have not seen Arnold any- 
where about, have you? I must 
speak to him about what arrange- 
ments are to be made in case the 
new handle for the pump should 
arrive while we are away. I showed 


you the drawing of it, my dear, did 


I not?” 

She is rms, herr oe composed 
now; the walk home has given back 
a little colour to her face. 

“Yes,” she answers, swallowing 
down something that feels like a 
hard lump in her throat. 

“You remember about it, do you 
not? I made the design from 
memory—this sort of thing, a curve 
with knobs ;” and the Baron begins 
illustrating the pump-handle upon 
the gravel-walk with his stick. 

“Yes, Ido; I mean that I met 
him, Baron—Arnold.” 

“Oh, you have seen Arnold, then ! 
Where was he? Will he be back 
soon ?” 

“T don’t know,” she answers, 
doubtfully. 





/ 
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“Well, at any rate he must be 
back for breakfast, even if he is not 
sooner.” 

But Arnold was not back for 
breakfast. The Baron and Reata 
sat opposite each other alone, with 
the urn between them. Reata had 
often before thought the great 
clumsy urn rather a bore at break- 
fast, because it took up so much 
space and impeded conversation, 
but to-day she was deeply grateful to 
it ; it was a screen behind which she 
could hide every expression of her 
face from the old Baron opposite. 
She would have liked it better still 
if it could have been twice as large 
and as broad—big enough to hide 
herself behind it entirely. 

At dinner there was no urn, and 
at dinner there was Arnold sitting 
at the same table with her. He 
had come in during the course of 
the forenoon; for a man must eat, 
be his emotions as turbulent as they 
like. Arnold had had no break- 
fast, and he had inhaled a great 
deal of forest air; consequently he 
ate his dinner on this day, which 
had begun so disturbingly, with the 
appetite of a hungry man. Perhaps 
he swallowed his food a little more 
quickly and a little more fiercely 
than usual; and he made no at- 
tempt at conversation. He sat still 
during the unoccupied pauses of the 
meal in silence, not trying to dis- 
simulate his dissatisfaction—staring 
silently at the ceiling, or throwing 
bread pellets into his mouth; his 
features unrelaxed; his eyebrows 
looking almost as threatening, to 
Reata, as they had done in the 
wood that morning. 

The Baron had seen Arnold in 
gloomy moods before, and did not 
take much notice: after one or two 
attempts at conversation he desisted, 
and contented himself with talking 
to Reata. And Reata seemed very 
ready for conversation—more ready 
than usual. She talked about the 
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pump-handle, about the packing 
that must be begun that day, about 
the delight with which she was 
looking forward to seeing the Ex- 
hibition, about anything that came 
into her head. The Baron had 
never known her to be so talkative, 
nor to have such a brilliant colour 
in her cheeks, and was enchanted ; 
Arnold had never known her to 
be so talkative either, and was en- 
raged. 

She laughed out loud, once or 
twice, at some very harmless re- 
marks of the Baron, and meeting 
Arnold’s eyes upon her, laughed 
louder, and then helped herself for 
a second time to pudding, and ate 
every morsel on her plate, although 
it tasted to her like dry sticks, and 
she thought that each mouthful was 
going to choke her. 

“What wonderful spirits that 
dear girl has!” the Baron said to 
his son after dinner, when she had 
left the room. 

“Wonderful,” Arnold replied ; 
and soon after -he followed his 
father to the writing-room, and 
there was a little conversation be- 
tween them about the plans for the 
next fortnight. 

Reata spent her afternoon in the 
garden, walking about listlessly 
among the rose-beds, but not gather- 
ing any of the overblown roses that 
were beginning to shower their 

etals over the sun-baked earth. 

hen she came back the sun had 
sunk very low; she found the sit- 
ting-room deserted, and all fiery 
with the red and yellow rays, and 
Gabrielle in the next room eating 
strawberries. 

“Only fancy how provoking!” 
she began as Reata entered; “ Ar- 
nold is not coming to Vienna with 
us, after all. He has suddenly taken 
into his head to accept that invita- 
tion of Prince D. He says he 
does not care about the Exhibition 
in this heat, and that he will go by 
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himself in September. JIsn’t it pro- 
voking ?” 

“Ts it? I suppose he can please 
himself.” 

“Of course he can please him- 
self,” pouted Gabrielle. “He has 

leased himself already; he went 
off half an hour ago.” 

“He is gone?” Reata’s lips and 
face had become white, but the 
glowing sunset tints reflected all 
around and upon her served to con- 
ceal her emotion. 

“Yes, but not to the Prince at 
once; he is to go to the Schweren- 
dorfs first. Papa has given him a 


message to take about their joining 
us in Vienna, and papa says that 
he hopes that it may all come right 
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again between Hermine and Arnold, 
now that Count Stayn isgone. Oh, 
I forgot; he said that I was not to 
tell you anything about it, but I 
don’t see why I shouldn’t. I have 
nobody else to tell things to.” 

“You certainly should not tell 
me things when your father has for- 
bidden you,” Reata said, so nog od 
that Gabrielle looked up from her 
strawberries surprised. “Not that 
it matters much in this case, for 
your brother’s movements can in 
no way interest me;” and saying 
this superbly, with high head and 
undaunted eyes, she walked through 
the open door, back into the sit- 
ting-room, which still blazed full of 
the red and yellow sunset light. 


CHAPTER XLII.—“ LA PALOMA.” 




















There is a Mexican air, wild, fit- 
ful, haunting, beginning with notes 
of sadness, like a wind rising and 
falling, sobbing and sighing, amid 
. barren rocks, or sweeping with gusts 
of mournful music over the prairie 
grass —a melancholy complaint, 
which quickens and loudens and 
swells till it culminates in a frenzy 
of passion. Grief and despair are 
speaking out of the hurried, press- 
ing, crying notes, discordant almost 
in their clamour, yet soul-stirring 
in their wild grace. 

It has been brought to Europe 
under the name of “La Paloma,” 
and become a favourite of society, 
played upon pianofortes and zithers, 
and by grand orchestras, but at this 
time it was not so widely known. 


After Reata had passed out 
through the open door of the sit- 
ting-room, Gabrielle went on eat- 
ing her strawberries, feeling rather 
snubbed ; but after a minute she 
put down her spoon and sat up in 
her chair, listening to the strange 
music that came floating to her 
ears. Reata had often played 
strange airs before, ail with a 
dash of wildness in their strain, 
but she had never before played 
“La Paloma,” the strangest and 
wildest of them all. 

Gabrielle listened and wondered, 
holding her breath; there was 
something sacred, something that 
made her be still, in the weird 
power of the music. Gabrielle 
had never heard any one play that. 
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way before ; she had certainly never 
heard Reata play with this heart- 
breaking pathos—her fingers wrung 
such a depth of mournful sound out 
of the old weak-toned piano: and 
what is there in the music that tells 
of something more than the mere 
ring of the notes?—that calls out 
like an echo of a mortal sadness # 

After the last chord had died 
away, Gabrielle drew a long breath 
and leant back. 

“What is that you have been 
playing?” she called out. 

There was no answer. The light 
of sunset had faded now, and the 
sitting-room was shrouded in the 
first gloom of evening. 

“What have you been playing, 
Reata? Do play it again, it is so 
beautiful,” repeated Gabrielle, in 
innocent ignorance that she was 
asking for an encore of the sharp- 
est pain that has come yet to this 
young soul. 

There is no answer again, but she 
hears Reata’s dress rustle. 

“What is the matter with you? 
why don’t you answer me?” she 
cries impatiently; “why are you 
so cross ?” 

Silence again; the evening gloom 
is coming in with rapid strides. 

A sudden childish panic comes 
over Gabrielle; she is afraid of 
being left alone, and the silence 
that meets her questions fills her 
with vague terror. Getting up 
from her chair she walks towards 
the sitting-room. There is nobody 
there, the seat by the piano is 
empty. She grows more fright- 
ened, and angry also. Why has 
Reata gone away and left her all 
alone ! 

“Reata, where are you?” she 
calls out in her weak voice, which 
sickness has made thin and peevish ; 
and then she catches sight of some- 
thing white among the trees, down 
near the gate. Could it be Reata? 
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What can she be doing? Gabrielle 
is not used to be out at this hour; - 
the air strikes upon her with an 
unpleasant chill, and she shivers 
as she slowly goes down the steps, 
and walks along the avenue with 
uncertain feet that stumble every 
now and then over the smooth 
avel, 

“ How unkind of her!” she says, 
with pettish complaint; and in the 
next minute she sees that that patch 
of white among the trees is Reata— 
Reata standing near the gate, with 
her arms leaning,over it, her head 
a little bent, and looking out 
straight before her to where the 
evening sky still shows some 
streaks of light. 

Something in the attitude, the 
immobility, of that slight figure 
awes Gabrielle, and she slackens her 
pace; her woman’s instinct perhaps 
tells her that here there is a sorrow 
which must be softly approached. 
Slowly she comes along under the 
trees, where the horse - chestnut 
leaves have grown into big coarse- 
ribbed green fans, and are drooping 
a little with their own weight and 
the heat of the day that is past. 

“What is the matter, Reata?”’ 
and Gabrielle laid her hand softly 
on the other’s shoulder. Reata 
started at the light touch, half 
turned round, and looked at the 
girl beside her with wide eyes that 
did not seem quite sure of what 
they saw; then, flinging her head 
down on to her arms, she broke 
into passionate sobs. That touch 
upon her shoulder and the soft tone 
of the voice were like the breaki 
of a spell; the tears which h 
been gathering during the wild 
Mexican melody, and had been 
trembling ready to fall, fell now in 
hot drops, that rained thickly from 
between her fingers. 

“Oh, Reata, what is the matter ? 
What do you want?” called out 
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Gabrielle, beginning to cry for sym- 
pathy, out of sheer surprise and 
fright, terrified at the burst of 
grief which is shaking the stronger 
woman as if she were a weak child. 
“What is the matter?’ she asked, 
crying; but her tears are like water 
near wine compared to those long- 
drawn, gasping sobs, which are al- 
most pain, and yet bring a great, 
inexpressible relief to Reata—a load 
lifted, a barrier broken. 

It seems almost as if she has be- 
come light-headed; for, to Gabri- 
elle’s increasing terror, she begins 
talking to herself in broken sen- 
tences, muttering something that 
sounds like the ravings of a person 
in fever, and in Spanish, which 
Gabrielle does not understand. A 
child from the village, passing by 
on the road, seeing two light figures 
through the gloom, and catching 
the sound of that passionate weep- 
ing, takes to his heels, scared into 
the belief that he had been seeing 
and hearing ghosts. 

“Why are you so unhappy?” 
Gabrielle pleaded, trying to pull 
away the hand which Reata had 
pressed tight over her eyes, while 
with the other she clung convul- 
sively to the top bar of the gate. 
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Passion, whether it be grief or 
ecstasy, cannot last long at its 
climax, and Reata’s passion of 
grief had spent itself after very 
few minutes. 

“ Never mind me,” she said, un- 
covering her eyes and making an 
attempt at smiling reassuringly, al- 
though she was still trembling, and 
leant exhausted against the gate. 
“T don’t know what I have been 
saying; it was all that music, it 
reminded me so of Mexico.” 

“But are you quite sure you are 
not unhappy, Reata, or ill ‘/—you 
look ill,” persisted Gabrielle, taking 
hold of one of Reata’s cold hands, 
and beginning to rub it softly be- 
tween her fingers. It was Gabrielle 
now who was acting as protector 
and comforter; the cases were quite 
reversed. 

“No, no; I am not ill—it is 
nothing,” and Reata looked away 
with a deep-drawn, quivering sigh, 
as if to shake off the last trace of 


that — into which she had 


been betrayed unawares. 

“Then it was only the music ?” 
Gabrielle said again, in a soft whis- 
per; and Reata answered, still look- 
ing away— 

“ Yes, only the music.” 


CHAPTER XLIII.—DEAD HEARTS. 


** My eyes are full of tears, my heart of love: 
My heart is breaking and my eyes are dim, 
And I am all aweary of my life.” 


“ How can people talk such rub- 
bish about breaking their hearts, 
and being miserable for life! How 
easy it is, after all, to get over a 
disappointment in love !” 

Reata was kneeling beside her 
open ee her clothes and 
other small articles of her posses- 
sion, for the departure to Vienna 
was fixed for next day. The floor 


—TENNYSON. 


around her was strewn with mis- 
cellaneous articles, and she held 
her open diary in her hand. She 
was not reading it—she was not 
near collected enough to read—but 
she had taken it up to put into her 
trunk along with two or three other 
books, which formed the whole of 
her collection, and the leather-bound 
volume had fallen open at that page. 
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How the words in her own hand- 
writing, written not six weeks ago, 
seemed to rise up and mock her 
in their miserable untruthfulness. 
Easy to get over Love! Could it 
be she who had written that? She 
leaned her head upon her hand, and 
half smiled at herself, at. her own 
words; and then with “a quick 
movement, an impulse to be rid of 
that phrase which stared her in 
the face from off the paper, she 
wrenched out the page and tore it 
up ‘into tiny scraps. It had only 
been six weeks ago, but it might 
have been six years when she 
thought of all that had been since, 
of all that had been and had gone 
—of the brief glimmer of happi- 
ness that had seemed to shine for 
her, and had faded away. How 
old she feels !—as if she had gone 
through the cares and sorrows of a 
life: and in thinking of that time 
in April, when she used to walk 
for hours by herself and write pages 
in her diary, and look forward to 
going into a convent, all because 
she thought her heart was broken, 
it seems to her an insult—a bitter, 


taunting insult—to compare the 
two sorrows one with the other. 
The first was a child’s sorrow, this 


one is a woman’s. She does not 
want to go into a convent now— 
she does not feel good enough for 
that; and she knows now that 
digging graves or ringing bells will 
not avail to drown a sorrow like 
this one. 

“T don’t suppose I shall die,” 
she says to herself, as she sits on 
the ground, with her head bent and 
her forehead resting on her hand. 
“ Sorrow does not often kill people, 
but only—but only ” she could 
not finish her own thought: only 
her life will be a different thing 
henceforward ; the spring of joy- 
ousness will be gone; there will be 
a void which nothing can ever fill. 
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Easy to get over Love! Love! had 
that been love at all that she had 
felt before? Was it not some 
weaker feeling not worthy of the 
name? Had she known even what 
the word meant till now? Perhaps 
it was because her love for Otto 
was not real that she had been so 
severe, so suspicious in doubting 
him. In those days she had said, 
not once but fifty times, that she 
would rather do without his love 
if it fell short in any way of her 
ideal — rather be unloved than 
have a love which was not perfect. 
She has not forgotten all these 
foolish thoughts of hers; she re- 
members them quite distinctly as 
she kneels beside her half-packed 
trunk: but oh how differently she 
thinks now! Could that have been 
love which sought to barter and 
bargain for its price? True love 
does not ask as much as it gives— 
is happier in yielding rather than 
conquering. She could never have 
risked losing Arnold’s love by at- 
tempting to fathom its exact depth; 
as she had done Otto’s; she would 
have been content to take of it 
whatever he chose to give her, the 
merest crumb, and that still would 
be to her more than all the world 
could offer. 

One melancholy consolation re- 
mains to her, and she repeats it 
over and over again to herself with 
dogged bitterness: “ I am not shal- 
low; I can love as well as other 
women.” 

But she is not proud of it; only 
she wonders how she could ever 
have doubted that she had a heart 
as deep and true as Hermine’s, and 
as easily wounded and broken. 

“It is better I should not see 
him again,” she says to herself 
firmly, but with quivering lips. 
“I will be gone by the time he 
is back. I wish I had never left 
Mexico. Some trees don’t bear be- 
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ing transplanted—palm-trees _ will 
not; this country is too cold for 
me.” 


Steinbihl was left deserted again, 
and for an indefinite time. It was 
- impossible to foresee to what extent 
the stay in Vienna would need to 
be prolonged. Certainly this was 
_ avery abnormal year in the annals 

of the Bodenbach family. For so 
long the stream had flowed on even 
and unchanged—the house had 
scarcely ever stood empty within 
the last dozen years, except for 
three or four days at a time, when 
the family had gone to visit their 
friends the Schwerendorfs. The 
old weather-cock on the top of the 
house might have shaken his head 
and blinked his eyes in surprise at 
the new state of things, if he had 
not been made of rusty tin, and 
had had any eyes remaining to blink 
with. Since the cock could remem- 
ber—and he was a bird who had 
served the family for long—the 
Bodenbachs had been wont to spend 
the summer as well as the winter 
months at home, and not go rush- 
ing off to strange places, as was 
happening this year. 

A few days after the place was 
left empty, a closed fly brought a 
visitor to the house: a lady thickly 
veiled inquired anxiously from out 
- of the carriage-window whether the 
family were at home, and became 
visibly distressed when informed 
by the maid-servant that they had 
all left for Vienna only a few days 
before. 

“All? are you quite sure all? 
Is there nobody remaining ?” 

No; she was assured there was 
nobody there, but she was told 
there was an address left for letters 
being forwarded — perhaps that 
would do? 

It would have to do, the lady 
supposed; but she had no pocket- 
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book with her to mark it down. 
Fleischmarkt ? yes, she thought she 
would remember it. And then the 
closed fly turned tail again and 
drove back down the avenue. 

Meanwhile the Bodenbachs had 
got established in Vienna, and got 
tolerably used to the fatigues and 
pleasures of sight-seeing and daily 
visits to the Exhibition. Gabrielle 
would certainly not be able to leave 
Vienna for several weeks; so there 
was nothing for it but to get recon- 
ciled to the inconveniences of pas- 
sing a summer month in a large 
town, and make the best of the 
time in study and admiration of the 
great features of the Exhibition. 

There were daily meetings with 
the young Bodenbach couple, who 
lived in their villa outside the 
town. Everything was done in 
company: they were the same 
party almost that they had been at 
D. bad, for the Schwerendorfs 
also had anticipated the time of their 
visit to the capital, in order to be 
there together with their friends: 
only Arnold was amissing, and there 
came no message or word of his 
having changed his resolution, noth- 
ing but one scrawled post-card to 
say that he was fishing with the 
Prince, and was not thinking of re- 
turning for the present. 

Reata heard the post-card read 
aloud at breakfast, and her last 
lingering hope, which she had clung 
to without knowing, died in her 
heart. She did not try to shirk all 
the sight-seeing which had become 
the programme of their daily life, 
but she went through it all list- 
lessly, without caring for what she 
saw. It was all strange and new 
and bewildering. At another time 
it might have roused her curiosity 
and interest; now all her faculties 
were absorbed by one thought, one 
feeling, to the exclusion: of all 
others—her interest for everything 
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round her was worn out, or seemed 
for the moment worn out. 

There were two moments in the 
day when she was roused from her 
apathy, the hours when the letters 
were usually brought. She watched 
for the moment, ;and came up ex- 
pectantly to the old Baron when 
the letters were put in his hands. 

“Nothing for you to-day, my 
dear,” he would say regularly, with 
his benevolent smile, and, as regu- 
larly, Reata’s face would fall again 
into the pale quietude which had 
now become its habitual expression. 

“You are expecting news from 
your friends, Fraulein Lackenegg ?”’ 
Halka asked on one of these occa- 
sions, noticing the blank expression 
of Reata’s face. 

“Yes,” she answered, with a 
heavy sigh. 

“Your Mexican friends seem bad 
correspondents.” 

“Tt is not from Mexico I want 
to hear,” and then Reata turned 
away, and Halka asked no more 
questions. 

Halka and her husband were 
established in their villa in the out- 
skirts of the town, and there they 
were to pass the summer. After 
that, it was more than probable 
that they would look about for a 
suitable purchase, and settle down 
in Vienna as headquarters for the 
future. It had always been Otto’s 
golden dream to live in Vienna; he 
had no country tastes—he was only 
happy in the midst of society, and 
with theatres and cafés, and every- 
thing that serves to make life pass 
pleasantly, close within reach. He 
is tasting at last those luxuries 
which he has yearned for so long; 
but as yet they taste bitter in his 
mouth, for they are bought at a 
dear price. He is out of the army 
now, his own master, free to come 
and go as he lists. He is well 
enough off to keep six horses now 
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in his stables if he pleases; and 
in less than three years, when his 
thirtieth birthday has been reached, 
and his share of Uncle Max’s for- 
tune, which by his marriage will 
now securely be his, ts handed over 
to him, he will be richer far than 
he is now. He can have a dozen 
horses in his stables then if he likes, 
and need suffer no stint in any of 
the fashionable enjoyments of life 
in a large town, which is to him the 
ideal of existence. 

Just now, however, Otto has only 
got one horse in his stables, and 
that one is Maraquita. From Mara- 
quita he will not part, though he 
has been offered high prices repeat- 
edly. His obstinate refusals ended 
by exciting Halka’s curiosity. The 
horse had come from Mexico, she 
knew; and putting two and two 
together, she arrived at the right con- 
clusion,—namely, that Otto would 
not part from Maraquita because 
there were sentimental .recollections 
attached to her—recollections which 
of course were connected with Reata. 

“T cannot see what there is so 
very particular about that horse; I 
do not care for the colour myself,” 
Halka remarked one day when 
Maraquita was being led out on 
to the grass plot in front of the 
villa, to be shown off to the old 
Baron. The Baron had just been 
going into ecstasies of blind admira- 
tion; but it was not that which 
had irritated Halka into the dis- 
paraging remark, it was the sight 
of Reata standing beside the roan 
and stroking its glossy neck with 
an expression of far-off remem- 
brance in her eyes. Maraquita re- 
minded her of so much, of so many 
things that were past and far away 
coming back to her mind now, 
almost with regret; the long, low 
house, with the veranda and the 
hammocks, the horse-paddock, the 
plain, and her forest, her own dear 
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forest, where she had been happy 
and free—they rose up in her mind, 
and a feeling of home-sickness and 
depression brought the tears to her 
eyes. They did not fall, but Halka 
saw them glistening there, and grew 

more firmly resolved that Otto must 
certainly be persuaded to part with 
Maraquita. 

One afternoon the party visited 
the vaults of the Augustiner Kirche, 
‘where the hearts of the emperors 
of Austria are preserved in silver 
vessels. They had been previously 
to the Kapuziner Kirche to admire 
the bronze sarcophagi in which the 
imperial bodies are enclosed, and 
were come here to complete their 
day with a visit to the imperial 
hearts. None of them cared very 
much for this round of sight-seeing 
except the old Baron. The others 
would have been content with con- 
fining themselves to visiting the 
Exhibition; but the old Baron had 
an idea fixed in his mind, that to 
be in the capital and not go through 
a regular course of churches and 
picture-galleries would be unnatu- 
ral, and that to pass a month in the 
imperial city without visiting the 
monuments, bodies, and hearts of 
departed sovereigns would be in- 
correct, not to say disrespectful, to 
their memories. He had not seen 
them himself,since he had been ten 
years old: it was clearly his duty 
to renew acquaintance ; and besides, 
there had been another heart added 
since—the heart of the great Franz, 
who had died in 1835, which must 
be well worth seeing—another silver 
vessel on the shelf. 

“What a grand idea!” Madame 
Schwerendorf remarked, in an awe- 
struck whisper; “to think that 
there is an imperial heart in each 
of these silver vases !” 

They were standing together in 
the vault—the Baron, Otto and his 
wife, Reata and Madame de Schwer- 
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endorf. Hermine had remained at. 
the hotel to guard over Gabrielle. 
A monk in a black habit and white 
cord, and holding, unluckily for 
romance, not a torch, but a_tallow- 
candle, lighted them, and stood 
meek and passive, ready to answer 
questions. 

“T think it is a horrible idea to: 
cut them up in that way,” said 
Reata. 

“ My dear, what are you saying? 
quelle idée! How can you talk 
lightly of this good old custom, 
which has been adhered to for so 
many generations?” 

“It may be old, but I find it 
horrible,” replied Reata, listlessly. 
She was oppressed by the close air 
of the vault and the flaring of the 
tallow-candle, and longing to be 
back again in the open air, even 
if it was only the air of the street. 

“Hush, my dear!” said the 
Baron, in a distressed whisper. 
Halka, as a Pole, affected of course 
not to be able to get up any in- 
terest in the matter, but stood just 
within the entrance, holding up her 
skirts from possible damp, and re- 
garding the shelves from a safe 
distance. She found the shape of 
some of the silver vessels rather 
pretty, on the whole, and it made no 
difference to her whether they con- 
tained imperial or plebeian hearts. 

“Tt does not seem to me like 
resting quiet in one’s grave,” said 
Reata, shuddering. “I wonder that 
none of them had the spirit to make- 
a stand against it. How can they 
sleep quiet when their hearts are 
in a different place from them- 
selves ?”’ 

“Tt cannot matter much to a 
dead heart where it is put,” said 
somebody in a gloomy voice beside 
her; and as she turned her head, 
she saw that it was Otto, close to 
her elbow, half leaning against the- 
wall. He was speaking so low that. 
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the others did not hear him. “It 
is in life that it is unbearable to be 
obliged to bury one’s heart away 
from one’s self.” 

It was almost the first time that 
‘Otto had spoken thus directly and 
voluntarily to her; the fact alone 
would not have startled Reata, but 
there was a suggestion of wildness 
in his words which aroused vague 
alarms in her mind. 

“A very uncomfortable arrange- 
ment, I should fancy,” she said 
coldly, speaking loud, and answer- 
ing his thought as much as his 
words. “In whatever sense you 
take it, I can find nothing either 
sublime or affecting in the idea;” 
and with this conclusive remark 
Reata turned to follow the others, 
who, still lighted by the black-robed 
monk and his tallow-candle, were 
beginning their retreat; but Otto 
laid his hand on her arm— 

“Do you want to drive me 
mad?” he said, in a hoarse whisper. 
“Why do you try to mock my words? 
Is it not enough that-I should be 
tortured every day by your sight ?” 

She looked at him in sudden 
alarm: he was asking her not to 
drive him mad; and certainly, as 
she saw him now, in the semi-dusk, 
there seemed to be wildness in his 
face—his eyes were rolling, and the 
voice in which he spoke shook 
audibly. He had pent up his 
passion for long, and it was begin- 
ning to break out now. During 
the last week he had been thrown 
much with her, and the hours that 
he had passed in her society had 
been torture to him: he was speak- 
ing no more than the truth, though 
his words sounded so wild. Reata 
leant one hand against the wall, 
and a great feeling of discourage- 
ment came over her as she looked 
‘upon the disturbance of his face. 
Was this misery to be added to all 
her others? was the torment of self- 
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reproach to enlarge her burden of 
suffering? The hours which she had 
passed in Otto’s society had made 
no difference to her—hardly even 
had she noticed his presence or his 
absence; and in the selfishness of 
her own sorrow she had forgotten 
to think of how so much proximity 
would affect him. 

“T cannot see why my sight 
should torment you more than yours 
does me,” she said coldly, thinking 
that the cruelty of truth would be 
the most merciful to him. 

“You can speak coldly if you 
like,” he answered, in the same 
hurried voice; “but you are not 
happy,—I can see that—anybody 
can see that. Why are you so 
pale, Reata? why have you lost all 
your laughter and your smiles? 
There must be some reason.” 

He looked at her with eager 
questioning eyes; and she returned 
his gaze from a summit of haughty 
surprise. Was she looking ill? 
Had she lost her laughter and her 
smiles? Or rather, had she ever 
laughed and smiled? Yes, not 
more than a fortnight ago, she had 
been happy and light-hearted at 
the ball; but she had forgotton now 
how it felt. And didthis wretched 
man think that it was for his mem- 
ory that she was pining? He must 
be undeceived, even at the risk of 
betraying the truth. 

“Make your mind easy,” she 
said, distinctly and calmly, her 
white face reddening as she spoke. 
“Tf I am pale, and do not laugh as 
often as I used to, you are in no 
way concernedin the change. You 
cannot affect me one way or the 
other. You are nothing to me— 
just the same as any other indiffer- 
ent acquaintance ;” and she looked 
at him full as she said it, her face 
paling back into whiteness. 

The look and the tone carried 
conviction to the man’s heart; but 
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they seemed also to make him des- 
perate. 
“But do you think that I can 


ever be indifferent?’ he burst out, 


in uncontrollable excitement. “ Do 
you think that I can ever forget 
or look upon you with calmness? 
Do you not know that every tone 
of your voice thrills me, and every 
glance from your eyes pierces me 
through? Do you remember that 
flower you gave me in Mexico? 
You called it the laughing daisy ; 
and now it seems to laugh and 
mock at me each time I look at it. 
See, here it is!” he went on, his 
manner getting more and more 
frenzied, and tearing open his coat. 
“You gave it to me in order to 
drive me mad. You know you 
did.” 

“ Baron Bodenbach, I know no- 








thing except that you have got a 
wife.” oy vlirnacsl. ieaahtieee at 
his vehemence, “and that you have 
got no right to speak to me in that 
manner.” 

“The air is so damp here, we had 
better be going,” called back Halka’s 
voice from the front, in tones of 
serene calmness. 

“Am I likely to be allowed to 
forget that I have got a wife?” 
muttered Otto, with a flash almost 
of hatred in his eyes; and then the 

arty were all together again, to 
Reata’s immense relief. 

“You will all come and dine 
with us to-morrow,” Halka said, in 
her most gracious manner, before 
they parted that afternoon. “The 
drive will be a change for Gabrielle ; 
and then nobody need remain at 
the hotel as sick-nurse.” 


CHAPTER XLIV.—A QUIET FAMILY DINNER. 


“ Woe worth the chase, woe worth the day, 


That costs thy life.” 


Next day being a spotless summer 
day, with no danger of a chill for 
the invalid, there was a family din- 
ner at the young Bodenbachs’ villa. 
It was an amusement for Gabrielle, 
and a refreshment for everybody, 
after the daily visits to the Exhi- 
bition. Reata would have preferred 
to remain at home. She did not 
care to go. She knew that Halka 
did not care to see her, and that 
Otto cared to see her only too much; 
but her opposition was overruled by 
the combined entreaties of the 
Baron, Madame de Schwerendorf, 
and Hermine, backed by symptoms 
of tears on the part of Gabrielle. 
And so she yielded with a sort 
of indifferent acquiescence, because 
she had not the energy to resist. 

She had often lately been obliged 
to accept civilities from Otto and 
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his wife, and she could not refuse 
now. 

Halka received her guests alone, 
dressed in exact accordance with the 
weather and the occasion—some- 
thing of indescribable colour and 
indescribable make, perfectly suited 
to a quiet dinner en famille. To 
Reata’s immense relief, Otto was 
not visible anywhere. 

“Otto has merely gone round to 
the stables, I think,” Halka said, as 
she wheeled a comfortable chair into 
a convenient position for Gabrielle. 
“ He will be in directly.” 

“ Shall I go round and look him 
up?” said the Baron, moving to- 
wards the door. 

“No, I think you had better not 
take the trouble,” Halka replied, 
with suave decision. 

The fact was, that Halka knew 
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that Otto’s temper to-day was not in 
a state to be tampered with. Last 
night, after the visit to the vaults, 
there had been, not exactly a scene 
between them, but a few words, 
which had shown sufficiently the 
disturbance of his mind, and which, 
if met with anything but Halka’s 
calmness, might have led to more. 

“ What on earth induced you to 
ask them all to dinner?’ he had 
inquired, savagely. “I am sure we 
have been seeing enough of them 
lately ; and I want a little peace 
and quiet.” 

“But we had always meant to 
ask them this week, Otto,” Halka 
had answered, mildly; “and one 
day is as good as another, surely.” 

Otto’s declaration of having had 
quite enough of them lately was 
more suspicious than gratifying, as 
might otherwise have been sup- 

osed. 

Not ten minutes before the guests 
had driven to the door, Otto, after 
having sat for a quarter of an hour 
opposite to his wife in gloomy si- 
lence, had taken up his hat and 
gloves abruptly, and prepared to 
leave the room. 

“Where are you going to, Otto? 
They will be here directly.” 

“To the stables,” was the short 
answer. 

“Bnt you will be back in good 
time for dinner, I suppose ?” 

“T suppose so,” he answered, 
sulkily, and banged the door be- 
hind him. 

Yes, decidedly, it was better that 
the Baron should not go in search 
of his son. Halka would not have 
liked to risk the consequences. 

After Gabrielle ‘tea looked 
through all the photograph-albums, 
and admired all the elegant knick- 
knacks in the room, as was her 
habit to do at each visit to the 
villa, the dinner-hour was ver 


near; but Otto had not returned 
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from the stables yet. Halka con- 
versed placidly with Madame de 
Schwerendorf ; Hermine turned over 
the pages of a magnificently illus- 
trated edition of German poets, and 
read through all her favourite verses, 
every now and then sighing a little 
to herself; the old Baron, with his 
reading-spectacles on his nose, was 
very deeply engrossed in trying to 
master the system of a stereoscope 
containing views of Vienna and the 
neighbourhood. He had just suc- 
ceeded in placing the Stefan’s Thurm 
upside down, but was frustrated in 
his endeavours to get a proper light 
directed upon it by the lid insisting 
on clapping shut just at the critical 
moment, and enveloping the noble 
edifice in sudden darkness. 

Reata leant back in her chair, 
with her hands unoccupied and 
clasped together in her lap, looking 
out through the drawing-room win- 
dow over the lawn, with a wistful 
far-off look in her eyes. 

“The servants seem to be taking 
liberties with the dinner-hour,” re- 
marked Halka, interrupting her con- 
versation with Madame de Schwer- 
endorf, and glancing at her writing- 
table clock ; and she rang the bell, 
and inquired the cause of the delay. 

“T thought the dinner was to be 
kept waiting for the Herr Baron,” 
the footman explained. This was 
not Piotr, but a far more present- 
able specimen of thesserving race, 
able to stand on both his legs at a 
time, and capable of answering a 
question without preludes or pre- 
ambles. Piotr belonged to the 
household too; for the period of 
his military service having expired 
some time previously, he had begged 
his master, with tears in his eyes, 
not to discard him. So he was 
kept as a sort of nondescript hanger- 
on, neither particularly useful nor 
ornamental, but faithful as a dog. 

“ But Baron Otto is only gone to 
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the stables,” said Halka to the foot- 
man. ‘“ You can tell him that din- 
ner is ready.” 

“ The Baron is not in the stables, 
madam.” 

“Then he must be in his room,” 
Halka said, with a very slight sug- 
gestion of impatience in her tone. 

“T beg your pardon, madam, the 
Baron went out riding half an hour 

0.” 

“ Went - out riding!” repeated 
Halka, betrayed for a moment 
into surprise, while the Baron laid 
down the Stefan’s Thurm, and look- 
ed at everybody inquiringly; and 
Madame Schwerendorf murmured, 
half aloud, “ Quelle idée /” 

“On the roan,” completed the 
footman, volunteering a piece of 
unasked information, with a not 
disagreeable sense of having pro- 
duced a visible impression, which 
even a well-trained domestic can- 
not always suppress. 

“Of course on the roan,” replied 
his mistress, biting her lip, and 
speaking with a shade of testiness 
which was quite unusual in her. 
“That is self-evident enough, con- 
sidering that there is only one 
horse in the stables.” Then, re- 
covering quickly her usual equa- 
nimity, “ Dinner is to be served 
instantly,” she said to the servant, 
with a gesture of dismissal; and 
when he had left the room, she 
turned to her guests and explain- 
ed everything in a few graceful 
words. 

“Poor Otto has got one of his 
bad headaches—he has been suffer- 
ing from it all day. All that sight- 
seeing does not agree with him, I 
am afraid. He said something about 
having a gallop to shake it off; but 
I had hoped that it would pass off 
before. So you will have to be 
satisfied with me to do the honours 
alone,” she finished, with charming 
simplicity, and addressing herself, 
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by words and look, more particu- 
larly to her father-in-law. 

inner was nearly over, and des- 
sert had just been placed on the 
table, when the dining-room door 
opened, and there came in Otto, 
walking straight and quickly, but 
not very steadily. Without a word 
or a look to anybody, he went to 
his place and sat down. And then 
the six people who were sitting at 
table saw that his face was deadly 
pale, and that his eyes were wide 
open, and fixed in an expressionless 
stare. 

There was a moment of horror 
and of freezing terror. If it had 
not been broad daylight the sud- 
den apparition would have seemed 
almost unearthly; and yet it was 
distinctly Otto who had walked in 
and was sitting there, but Otto 
stunned and with distorted looks. 
They all got up from their places 
with an instinctive movement—all, 
that is, except Gabrielle, who was 
already sobbing hysterically, with 
her face buried in her handkerchief. 
The Baron was shaking all over, 
and looking about vaguely for help ; 
Madame de Schwerendorf had got 
hold of a full carafe of water, and 
murmuring in horror-struck tones, 
“ Pour lamour de Dieu!” made a 
step towards Otto’s place, with the 
intention of emptying the contents 
on his head. But she was stopped 
by Halka, who was standing near 
her husband, collected, though she 
had grown pale, and had spoken 
to him twice without getting any 
answer. 

“Will you excuse me if I asx 
you all to leave the room,” she 
said, quietly. “1 think he has had 
a fall, and so many faces will only 
confuse him.” 

“ And give him some cod-liver oil, 
my dear, as soon as he can speak. 
It is the only thing I believe in,” 
whispered Madame de Schweren- 
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dorf, as she complied with the re- 
quest. 

A glass of wine and Halka’s sooth- 
ing measures of restoration brought 
Otto to full consciousness in the 
course of a very few minutes. He 
had never been quite insensible, but 
stunned by asevere shock. He had 
had a fall; but he could not remem- 
ber where, or what had become of 
the horse. He thought he had 
walked home, but his head was not 
very clear yet. 

The state of the case, which no 
one ever knew distinctly, but which 
Halka did not fail to guess at pretty 
accurately, was simply that Otto, in 
a state of reckless despair at Reata’s 
contemptuous coldness yesterday, 
and unable to bear the thought of 
meeting her again to-day, had rid- 
den away, intending to keep from 
the house till the guests should be 
gone. He rode at a fierce pace, not 
caring where or whither, goading 
and spurring the willing Maraquita 
till her sides showed streaks of 
blood and foam, taking every leap 
that came in his way at a neck- 
breaking speed, seeking to drown 
his fierce emotions in the violent 
movement and the delight of dan- 
ger, and with a wild, wicked hope 
glimmering in his mind. “ Per- 
haps I shall break my neck. That 
will simplify matters; and perhaps 
then she will be sorry,” he said, 
grimly. 

He did not break his neck, though. 
Death will not always come at our 
beck and call; but the beautiful 
Maraquita was sacrificed. 

The last leap which he rode at 
was a wire-fence, with a tremendous 
ditch on either side, a thing which 
no man in his senses would go at 
unless he were riding for his life, 
—no horse in its senses either. 
Maraquita, who had until then 
shirked nothing in that wild ride, 
swerved aside from this, and re- 
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fused. Otto, never a cool head on 
horseback, and to-day riding like a 
madman, turned her back upon it 
furiously, enraged by her resistance 
and terrified snorts, mercilessly 
spurring and lashing the poor beast 
till she went at it at last. 

With red dilated nostrils and 
rolling eyes, straightened neck, and 
every nerve and muscle strained, 
Maraquita went at her last leap. She 
did not refuse or shirk this time; 
for her blood was up as well as her 
rider’s. She rose to it—stretched 
—fell short. The leap was almost 
out of any horse’s power, and Mara- 
quita was far spent to-day. There 
was a scramble and a crash, seen 
only by some working men in the 
distance. The rider fell clear, and 
got off with the shock, which half 
stunned him for the moment; but 
the horse remained hanging in the 
ditch, her hind-legs off the ground, 
entangled in the wire railing. 

By the time Otto had walked 
home, dazed, forgetting all about 
the horse, and finding his wa 
mechanically, there was a small 
crowd assembled round Maraquita. 
People are always ready to help on 
these occasions, but also they are 
very apt to lose their heads. For 
some time the poor animal was left 
hanging in its torturing position, 
every attempt to release her being 
baffled by her furious kicks, which 
kept people at a distance, till at 
last a working man, possessed of a 
little more intelligence than his 
brethren, hit upon the bright idea 
of sawing through the wire, and 
thus effecting by stratagem what 
could not be done by force. 

Maraquita was brought home, a 
miserable wreck, not recognisable 
from an hour ago—cut up, mangled, 
disfigured. Her legs were not 
broken, but there were dreadful 
injuries to her back and shoulders. 
“She might live another year, 
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but she will never carry a saddle 
again,” the veterinary surgeon, who 
had been sent for, told Otto. “I 
will patch her up, if you wish it; 
if not, she must be shot.” 

“Shoot her, then!” said Otto, 
turning his face away from the 
man. He had seen horses shot 
before without feeling much emo- 
tion; but that this should have 
come to Maraquita affected him 
more than he would have cared to 
betray—and yet it was more endur- 
able than that she should live as a 
wreck, 


Before sunset that evening, when 
all the windows of the villa were 
opened to let in the evening air 
and let out the day’s heat, they 
led out Maraquita and shot her, as 
far from the house as could be 
managed, so as not to alarm young 
Baroness Bodenbach. 

No longer the beautiful Mara- 
quita, the pride and the boast of 
her master—the envy of his com- 
rades; her shapely form disfigured 
by unsightly gashes; her once 
proud head hanging nerveless and 
stricken; her coat all discoloured 
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with the clotted marks of blood 
and foam,—a ghastly spectacle to 


look upon. All the fire and spirit 
gone from her eyes, terrified and 
wistful, they looked round with 
sad reproach on the men who were 
going to do for her the only kind- 
ness which remained to be done. 

Poor Maraquita! Had she been 
brought away from her native 
plains only to be thus sacrificed to 
a man’s blind passion ? 

Halka shuddered and held her 
ears shut when she heard the 
pistol-shot, but then drew a long 
sigh of relief. It was better this 
way, she thought, that this last 
sentimental link should be de- 
stroyed. She had wanted Otto to 
part with the horse; and though 
she had not wanted this horrible 
termination, she felt a secret grati- 
fication at the fulfilment of her ' 
wish. 


But Maraquita was not un- 
mourned; for that night Reata 
cried herself to sleep on her pil- 
low: it seemed to her that now 
her last friend in Europe was 
gone ! 











Tue spread of temperance in all 
ranks of society is a highly desir- 
able thing, and we can only hope 
that the promise of its progress may 
be fulfilled. It is difficult to realise 
the full meaning of the latest rev- 
enue returns, since we know not 
how much of the falling-off in the 
excise may be .due rather to invol- 
untary economy than to genuine 
reformation. And we are assured 
that with the growth of the nation- 
al savings our balance-sheet must 
right itself brilliantly in the end, 
though Cabinets may be shaken in 
the meantime over redistribution of 
financial burdens, and their Chan- 
cellors of the Exchequer may lose 
flesh and popularity. Yet looking 
at the habits and predilections of 
the working classes, and of the 
temptations that beset them, whe- 
ther in prosperity or trouble, we 
doubt if the millennium be so near 
as it appears to some of the sanguine 
enthusiasts who preach total absten- 
tion. We heartily wish them all 
the success they desire; for the 
drag they put on the tendencies of 
their fellow-creatures must always 
be a useful influence in the right 
direction. And in opening the 
coffee tavern in opposition to the 
beer-shop and gin-palace, they cut 
at the root of one of the evils that 
seems inseparable from an advanced 
civilisation, an over-tasked and 
over-crowded society, and a feverish 
state of almost unwholesome ac- 
tivity. Man will drink if he have 
the wherewithal—that may be ac- 
cepted as an axiom; and he is in- 
clined to drink far more than is 
good for him. But in primitive 
conditions of society, if his drinks 
are potent, they are generally pure, 
and his constitution may be safely 
warranted to withstand the conse- 
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quences of his excesses. We have 
the illustration of that in the story 
of the Red Indian. When the noble 
savage came across a keg of spirits 
in the course of his trading or of a 
raid on the settlements, he swal- 
lowed the contents, and they did 
him no harm—unless, indeed, they 
betrayed him to the vengeance of 
his enemies. The swift march 
through the forests or the wild 
gallop across the prairies worked off 
the deleterious effects. But when 
he degenerated into a loafer about 
the townships of the whites, the 
desultory sips of the poisonous fire- 
water slowly but surely sapped his 
strength. So it has been with the 
lower orders among ourselves. The 
English field-labourer may besot 
himself of an evening with adul- 
terated beer, and the only visible 
effect is the making him duller and 
more boorish than it is his nature 
to be. He is saved by hard daily ex- 
ercise and the health-giving breath 
of the fresh-mown hay or the newly- 
turned furrows. It is a very differ- 
ent thing with the idle rough or 
the overwrought artisan who has 
his home in the slums or rookeries 
of acity. He is like thesickly hot- 
house plant, overforced in an un- 
wholesome atmosphere. He toils or 
lounges in foul air, and snatches 
uneasy sleep in air that is fouler. 
He inherits the weaknesses and 
sickly stamina of progenitors who 
may have been in course of vitia- 
tion for several generations. He 
craves continual stimulants to fillip 
the appetite, to counteract a sense 
of sinking, or to keep up the spirits 
that are weighed down by his cares. 


. Reaction follows fast on the flicker 


of exc tement; his thirst is pro- 
voked in the act of quenching it; 
he waters the seeds of constitu. «1 
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disease by soaking them in dilut- 
ed poison: and it is a marvellous 
proof of human vitality that he 
should survive to do a fair day’s 
work and continue to propagate his 
species. There is a boundless field 
there for social reformers, and we 
repeat that we wish them ali man- 
ner of success in a mission where 
earnestness must almost inevitably 
become hyperfervid. And we say 
so much by way of preface, that 
we may not be misunderstood if 
we seem to touch a serious topic 
too lightly—although, indeed, con- 
viviality among the educated class- 
es has been so steadily on the 
decline that even thorough-paced 
abstainers like Sir Wilfred Lawson 
may look back with tolerable ser- 
enity on the past, from the state of 
reformation that should be full of 
encouragement for them. 

There were “ giants on the earth” 
when the earth was young; and 
men, after running to brain rather 
than muscle through some thou- 
sands of years of an increasingly 
artificial existence, cannot take the 
liberties with themselves that they 
once could. To the temperate sim- 
plicity of the golden age—when 
shepherds, making their frugal re- 
pasts on fruits, piped on their reeds 
to the inspiration of their milk- 
cans—succeeded the days of the pre- 
historic heroes. Some of these, like 
Nimrod the mighty hunter, may 
have been the benefactors of the 
human race, as they were the ener- 
getic pioneers of civilisation; but 
from all that we can surmise of 
their habits and pursuits, they must 
have been men of blood and wine 
as much as of blood and _ iron. 
They knew nothing of nerves, and 
had constitutions of hammered 
steel. Hercules, in the full swing 
of his labours, might have carried 
fabulous quantities of the strongest 
drink without upsetting his equi- 
librium or deranging his digestion, 
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although, according to the Greek 
poet, he had been known to be over- 
taken. We canconceive the capacity 
of the measure that contained “ the 
modest quenchers” with which the 
demigod refreshed himself as he 
rested on his shovel in the intervals 
of the cleansing of the Augean stable; 
or the flow from the brimming wine- 
cups that went round the party on 
the greensward when he and The- 
seus, with her Amazonian majesty 
Queen Hippolyta, had sat down to 
their al fresco banquet surrounded 
by the spoils of the boars they had 
been baying in the “wood of Crete 
with hounds of Sparta.” It was a 
sultry climate in the summer-time, 
that of Hellas and the islands of its 
Archipelago; and the chase, like 
the battle, was thirsty work. Then 
and long afterwards, when we come 
down to the poet of poets chanting 
his epics of comparatively modern 
warfare, Bacchus in his tiger-skins, 
and crowned with his vine-leaves, 
came in close attendance on the 
god of war. The pack of the Gre- 
cian chief, under the leading of 
Agamemnon, followed up the scent 
of Paris with a dogged determina- 
tion that in no way characterises 
their degenerate descendants. But 
surely they could never have held 
out through that weary siege had 
it not been for the symposia that 
cheered their afternoons, and were 
protracted through the long nights 
to the small hours of the mornings. 
What shiploads of heady Chian 
and Lesbian must have been landed 
on the low-lying shores of the 
Troad through those long ten 
years! We can imagine the kin 

of men sending his heralds throug: 

the camp with his invitations for 
a carouse to pronounce on the 
latest consignment from the sunny 
slopes of Argos, or Achilles car-~ 
ousing with Patroclus .as he re-~ 
clined in the sullens in his tent, 
—though we fancy that those Ho-~ 
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meric viveurs prided themselves 
less on their palates than on 
their powers of absorption. Even 
if the Greek wines of the period 
were free from that detestable in- 
fusion of resin which taints them 
to the unfortunate modern traveller, 
yet they must have smacked, like 
those of Spain, of the pitched skins 
they were stored in; and neither 
Greek nor Roman, nor the chivalry 
of the middle ages, could possibly 
do justice to the merits of the 
grape-juice they quaffed from metal 
in place of crystal. 

Still less fastidious were the 
mighty drinkers who worshipped 
the ale-bibbing deities of Scandin- 
avia. Nursed among the ice-floes 
of their fiords, braced by the biting 
winds that swept down from the 
mountain snow-fields across their 
fields, theirs was a case of the sur- 
vival of the fittest. Even after 
they had professedly embraced 
Christianity, they still clung to the 
ereed of their pagan ancestors, and 
they acted up to the spirit of their 
sensual religion in imitating the 
drinking-feats of Thor. It was a 
characteristic myth, and a suggestive 
one, that in which the muscular 
god of the hammer is represented 
as accepting the defiance of the 
giants, and succumbing gloriously 
in the famous drinking match. The 
horn he vainly strove to drain had 
its perforated bottom in the bound- 
less ocean. The god did his best, 
and did well; but we repeat that 
the story is suggestive of the rude 
taste of these early topers. How 
far removed they were from the 
famous tasters in Sancho Panza’s 
family, who detected the flavour of 
iron and leather in the hogshead of 
wine into which the key with the 
leather thong had been dropped 
many years before! Till the trick 


was explained amid the sneers of 
his entertainers, the Scandinavian 
Bacchus seems never to have found 
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out that they had been palming 
salt water on him in place of ale; 
though we may believe that among 
his votaries were men of more in- 
telligence, and that a practical joke 
of the kind might have been dan- 
gerous, when each man had his 
battle-axe ready to his hand. Yet 
what they cared for chiefly was the 
strength of the liquor; and though 
the trade of the brewer might be 
held in honour next to that of the 
smith, the art was still in its in- 
fancy that has since been brought 
near to perfection. To say nothing 
of the impossibility of laying down 
“stock beer” to mellow, when the 
constant consumption was so enor- 
mous, and the habits of society so 
unsettled, no man need know or 
care whether his beer were of a 
delicate amber tinge when he com- 
mitted the barbarous solecism of 
quaffing it from horn. 

Learned commentators on the 
Northern antiquities help us to con- 
jure up the scene of one of those 
nightly drinking-bouts. It is a 
bitter evening in winter; the war- 
galleys have been laid up in ordinary 
for the season, and the time hangs 
heavy on the hands of the vikings. 
The better part of the morning has 
been passed in sleeping off the 
effects of the previous debauch; 
and after breaking their fast with 
unimpaired appetites, the listless 
warriors have roused themselves for 
exercise, and have been stretching 
their muscles over manly sports. 
All the same, the short day has 
dragged, and they have welcomed 
the early fall of the shadows. The 
feast has been spread in rude pro- 
fusion; the huge salted joints have 
been picked to the bone and tossed 
to the hounds; the bare tables 
on the trestles have been cleared 
away ; and the boisterous company, 
breathing hard after the meal, has 
settled itself down for an earn- 
est carouse. Though the hall is 
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lighted with numerous torches, it is 
no easy matter to distinguish objects; 
for the smoke from the fire blaz- 
ing in the middle is curling up to 
the rafters of the lofty roof, in vain 
attempts to escape by the smoke- 
holes. But all around, the revellers 
are grouped on the rough benches ; 
while at the end, on a dais above 
their followers, sit the chiefs in the 
places of honour. Tables may be 
dispensed with. The great horns, 
with the cup-bearers, or rather 
horn-bearers, in attendance to re- 
plenish them, pass swiftly from 
hand to hand. There are toasts 
and “ sentiments,” and long-winded 
speeches as well, on solemn occa- 
sions of ceremony, The scalds 
sitting apart, their eyes “in a fine 
frenzy rolling,” chant the memor- 
able deeds of gods and heroes, and 
especially the feats of the present 
company, in interminable stanzas 
more or less melodious; and the 
fierce revellers chime in with the 
chorus, till roof and rafters ring 
again. Naturally the fun grows 
fast and furious. Thanks to the 
form of the drinking-vessels, there 
is no setting them down between 
pulls. It was the anticipation of 
the fashion of the hard drinkers of 


-a later age who guarded against 


heel-taps on the sly by knocking 
the bottoms off their glasses. It 
was the pride of those “ jolly good 
fellows” of the North to take off the 
contents of the horn at a breath. 
The muddy ale and the headier 
mead must have muddled weaker 
or more delicate brains. As it was, 
there was little intelligence to be 


- confused, and not much wit to be 


expelled, though if the sagas are 
to be trusted, those case-hardened 
topers are to be credited occa- 
sionally with some bit of dry 
humour. But the warm blood 
grew hotter still as the liquor went 
coursing through the fevered veins, 
and quarrels began that led on to 








blood-feuds afterwards, if comrades 
prevented their being settled on the 
spot. More than once, in such a 
banqueting-hall, some epic in action 
had its sanguinary dénouement,—as 
when the Suicocitians rompted 
by the vengeance of Kriemhild, 
beset the heroes of. the Niebelun- 
genlied on the banks of the Dan- 
ube; and after Rudiger, in the 
sublimity of his chivalry, had hand- 
ed his shield to Hagen, there began 
“the slaughter grim and great.” 
More often the boisterous revel 
had a more commonplace ending. 
The fires of conviviality burned 
down like the torches in their 
sockets, and the guests either fell 
back snoring on their benches, or 
slipped beneath them to finish the 
night there, or staggered off to their 
couches in hut or barrack; though 
fortunately, perhaps, for even such 
seasoned topers, it was not every 
night they could indulge so freely. 
Their cruises might have been un- 
lucky; the supply of malt might 
have fallen short; and the leader 
in winter quarters, towards the end 
of the season, might be compelled 
to stint his men’s drink at consid- 
erable sacrifice of popularity. But 
all those Northern races drank deep- 
ly and methodically when they had 
the chance. Up toa certain point 
the constitutions of men nursed in 
the fogs of the German forests, or 
in the fens and marshes of the Low 
Countries, were all the better for it, 
—just as the average Dutchman of 
unimpeachable respectability swal- 
lows now a quantity of schiedam 
that would throw a Spaniard or an 
Italian into fits of delirium tremens 
in a fortnight. It was a marvel to 
such stalwart barbarians when they 
heard of whole nations of warriors 
in the South who never tasted 
anything stronger than water or 
sherbet. When the Danes and the 
Saxons descended on the English 
coasts, we cannot say that they in- 
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troduced the habit of drinking, for 
the aboriginal Britons had always 
taken kindly to it. But those emo- 
tional Cymri were by no means 
heaven-born revellers. The potent 
“bee-wine” over-heated their in- 
flammable brains, and their feasts 
were often fatal to good-fellowship. 
The Saxon, on the contrary, could 
soak down ale and wine like a sand- 
bed, and swallowed habitually far 
more than was good for him with- 
out showing outward signs of excess. 
The. pages of the old chroniclers 
and ballad-makers, as of the modern 
historians and romance-writers who 
have most brilliantly depicted the 
manners of the period, abound in 
lag of the Saxon drinking 
abits. Chiefs, sage in council 
and mighty in battle, adjourned 
from the council-board to the ban- 
oe, where they prolonged 
1eir grave discussions, or distracted 
themselves with the songs of their 
bards. We have a _ wonderfully 
suggestive sketch in Lord Lytton’s 
‘Harold,’ where Saxons and Nor- 
mans sat mingled at the tables in 
the palace of Westminster, and 
Taillefer broke in upon the psalm- 
chants of the musicians of the 
monk-king with his fiery battle- 
song of Rou and his warriors ; and 
of the revelry in which the soldiers 
of Harold passed the night before 
the battle of Hastings, while the 
condottieri who had gathered to the 
standard of William were kneeling 
devoutly to the priests in their 
lines, and receiving the absolution 
they needed so sorely. Harold was 
feasting in a northern castle when 
the message and challenge came 
from his Norwegian namesake, and 
he and his thanes were celebrating 
their victory over their wine-cups 
when their bodes brought the news 
of the landing at Pevensey. 
‘Ivanhoe’ and ‘ The Betrothed’ 
are full of pictures of the conviv- 
iality of a later century. When 
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they had saved sufficient from the 
wrecks of their former substance, 
thanes and franklins drank as 
freely as ever to keep up their 
spirits under oppression. e are 
introduced to the rude profusion 
of their suppers in their fortified 
country-seats, when Eveline ‘Beren- 
ger pays her ill-omened visit to the 
venerable Lady of Baldringham; 
and when Cedric the Saxon wel- 
comes the Templar and the Norman 
Prior with a hospitality that curbs 
for the time his fierce hatred of 
the conquerors. The Saxon out- 
laws.who lived at free quarters on 
the country were, of course, far 
better off than the peasants and 
half-naked serfs who crowded to 
the fleshpots in the castleyard of 
Coningsburgh, where hogsheads of . 
ale were broached for all comers. 
Who can forget the “ devil’s matins” 
of the Black Knight with the Holy 
Clerk of Copmanhurst at the forest 
shrine? or the drinking-bout with 
Locksley and his merry archers 
that celebrated the storming of the 
castle of Front de Beeuf? And men 
lived as jovially, though perhaps 
more peacefully, in the secluded 
convent as in the manor-house. 
We see the Fathers of the Saxon 
abbey of St. Botolph’s—it was near 
to Burton-on-Trent, a prophetically 
suggestive locality—who had given 
the wounded Ivanhoe the _hospi- 
tality of their house, sitting down 
to their comfortable breakfast of 
ale and stock-fish. The habits of 
the worthy fraternity of St. Botolph’s 
were those that had been in faithful 
observance from the times of the 
Heptarchy, when the clerks sought . 
refuge from bloodshed and tempta- 
tions in the round of spiritual and 
sensual observances; and, neglect- 
ing the library to look after the 
cellar, led the lives of the oxen 
in their own fat meadows, 

The noble Athelstane himself is 
the type of the high-born Saxon 
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bon vivant as he had been deterior- 
ating through generations of en- 
forced inactivity. But, in fact, 
even when the Saxons had been a 
conquering and ruling people, their 
conviviality at its best had been 
gore and almost bestial. Their 
ghing and marauding energy 
might keep down their flesh and 
clear away the clouds that must 
otherwise have settled on their 
brains; but, after all, they were 
essentially dull-witted, and gluttons 
rather than gourmands. The Nor- 
mans, on the contrary, were gour- 
mets even more than gourmands; 
and Scott, in that same novel 
of ‘Ivanhoe,’ has sharply defined 
the contrast between the races in 
those inimitable incidental touches 
in which his genius excelled. At 
John’s banquet at York the heir 
of the Saxon kings swallowed bec- 
caficos and nightingales for larks 
and pigeons, drinking as if he 
had been among his own depen- 
dants at Coningsburgh, indifferent 
to the sneers of his uncourteous 
hosts; while the prince and his 
courtiers, though as loose in their 
principles as they were dissolute in 
their lives, still preserved some- 
thing of the refinement and self- 
restraint of the more intellectual 
and chivalrous Normans. For the 
Normans, like their French neigh- 
bours, on whom they looked down, 
indulged in the pleasures of the 
table according to our modern ideas. 
They ate delicately; they studied 
variety; and though they loved 
wine as much as song and women, 
in all the excitement of the feast 
they thought of possible headaches 
on the morrow. Already they had 
raised the art of the kitchen into a 
science: when the “ministers of 
their mouths” showed genius or 
talent, they were treated with high 
respect and observance ; and the in- 
vention of a new dainty or a sauce 
was rewarded with praises and 
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chains of gold, occasionally even 
with the gift of some goodly manor. 

But above all, generous wine was 
the Norman drink, as ale had been 
the favourite beverage of the Saxon. 
Sound ale has its virtues, no doubt, 
—it was meat, and drink as well, 
to the hard-working labourer or 
soldier; it put a lining into the 
ragged sheepskin of the serf, and 
soothed the savage humours of the 
outlaw. But nobody, not even 
the author of ‘Lavengro’—and no 
man of literature and talent has 
been more consistently enthusiastic 
in its praises—can pretend that it 
is likely to foster esprit or to waken 
the lighter fancies into activity. 
Wine, on the contrary, stimulated 
the graceful verve on which the 
choicer spirits among the Norman 
chivalry began to pride themselves. 
It was sipped ands avouré, in place of 
being swallowed in long draughts. 
In the halls of the Normans, as the 
evening went on, the heads of the 
guests seemed to grow brighter and 
clearer. The conversation was en- 
livened with tale and song: they 
listened as critical judges, not only 
to the words, but to the music of 
their minstrels; and they appreci- 
ated the construction as well as the 
matter of the professional roman- 
cers of the joyous science. Natu- 
rally, in these days one dislikes 
music at a dinner-party, though 
bands, unhappily, are still the 
fashion at ceremonial city enter- 
tainments and military messes; 
while the long-winded novelist who 
volunteered a viva voce synopsis of 
his forthcoming work, would be 
justly regarded as an_ intolerable 
nuisance. But we must remember 
that society under the Plantagenet 
dynasty, though far more intelligent 
than the Saxon magnates they had 
displaced, had not even the educa- 
tion of a charity-school boy, and 
comparatively few subjects of con- 
versation. Though nobles and 
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knights had fought in the Crusades, 
or served in the Scottish or French 
wars, they soon came to the end 
of their conversational tether. Yet 
there must have been a marked 
advance in the interchange of ideas 
when men who had travelled far 
could discuss the wonders they had 
seen, the myths which had been 
magnified to them by oriental fancy, 
and the scenes in which they had 
figured. The voyages along the 
coasts of the Mediterranean, with 
the chances of being wind-bound 
in some friendly harbour or ship- 
wrecked on the territories of robber 
princes, were almost as varied and 
eventful as the cruise of Ulysses. 
The Western warriors had marched 
across the deserts, and rested under 
the palms of their oases; and had 
perhaps sunned themselves in the 
smiles of Saracen beauties who had 
fallen to them as the captives of 
their spear and shield. Possibly 
they had been taken prisoners 
themselves, and had witnessed the 
domestic splendours of some Mos- 
lem Emir during the months 
through which they had been held 
for ransom. If travel, as Bacon 
has it, be a part of a liberal educa- 
tion, undoubtedly those wandering 
knight-errants had been educated 
to considerable purpose. 

Then in later reigns we are 
brought into yet more brilliant so- 
ciety in the pages of Monstrelet, Join 
ville, and Froissart. Wars were 
waged remorselessly enough ; bat- 
tles were fought out to the bitter 
end ; flying columns of freebooting 
horse mercilessly ravaged the coun- 
try, burning each unprotected dwell- 
ing to which they could set a light, 
and carrying off everything that, in 
Border parlance, was neither too 
hot nor too heavy. The peasants 
and petit peuple suffered terribly— 
whether they were ridden down in 
the field by horsemen sheathed in 
mail, or saw their substance wasted, 
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and their women insulted or out 
raged. But when the heat of con- 
flict was over for the time, the 
upper orders showed each other 
a chivalrous consideration, though 
the courtesy was far more apparent 
than real. When a noble mort- 
gaged his manors to take the field, 
he meant his campaigning to pay 
him in the long-run; and while he 
treated some illustrious prisoner 
with extravagant observance, he 
would only release him for a heav 

ransom. So it was with King John 
of France when he had the ill luck 
to fall into the hands of the Black 
Prince. He was only to be set 
free upon rigorous conditions; but 
in the meantime he was féted in 
the Tower of London with the 
honour due to the sovereign of 
France and the suzerain of the Eng- 
lish Count of Anjou. The victor, 
with the bond of the vanquished 
in his doublet-pocket, served the 
wine-cup to his guest upon bended 
knee ; but already the tone of good 
society had made such progress 
towards our polite hypocrisy, that 
neither one nor the other showed 
signs of that embarrassing arriére- 
pensée. Social hypocrisy in circum- 
stances of the kind brings its sub- 
stantial reward. If the French 
king had been served a solitary 
supper in his private chamber, 
though the viands had been the 
same and the wines as unexcep- 
tionable, no doubt his mortification 
would have marred his appetite, 
and the thought of his overclouded 
prospects would have made melan- 
choly work with his digestion. He 
would have vented his spleen on 
his attendants, gone to bed in a 
humeur massacrante, and woke up in 
a fit of the dismals, to be victimis- 
ed in diplomatic negotiations. But 
observe the influence of genial con- 
viviality, even when it begins, like 
so many social gatherings, in a mas- 
querade that covers malice, hatred, 
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and all uncharitableness. In the 
flow of the generous wines of 


Saxony — brought, perhaps, from 


those sunny sandbanks of the 
Gironde that now grow the Haut 
Brion and Chateau Lafitte,—the 
fallen monarch forgot his troubles 
for the time, and was softened by 
the high-flown courtesy that ignored 
them. In bare civility he could 
not help melting to the empressé 
manners of his distinguished host, 
and responding to the smiles of the 
Court beauties. What was an 
effort at first, soon ceased to be one. 
His flow of courtesy became more 
easy and unrestrained; he praised 
with the warmth of cordial sincerity 
the wines from the provinces that 
should have been his own; he for- 
got his sorrows in listening to the 
songs; and when princes and pages 
attended him to his pillow, we can 
imagine that he laid his head down, 
in the complacency of self-conquest, 
and woke in the morning from re- 
freshing slumbers predisposed to 
a pleasant understanding with his 
jailers. 

With the wars of the Roses and 
the troubles of the times intoxica- 
tion gained ground in the upper 
circles, and the art of cookery had 
rapidly gone backwards. Dane and 
Briton, Saxon, Norman, and Flem- 
ing, had been steadily interming- 
ling their blood, as the wine-cask 
had been half flooded from the ale- 
barrel, and the menu of the heavy 
ceremonial dinner was characterised 
again by plenty more than delicacy. 

road domains had been devastated 
and ample revenues forfeited. Great 
nobles like the Dukes of Exeter and 
Somerset had been brought, as 
Lord Lytton says in his ‘Last of 
the Barons,’ “to hunger for the 
beggar’s crust.” The head of the 
Clitfords, expelled from his ances- 
tral towers of Bardon, had been 
brought up with the shepherd lads 
of Cumberland. When these beg- 








gared men “came to their own 
again,” and had set their feet on 
the necks of their enemies, so long 
as they could fill their bellies they 
were scarcely likely to be fastidious. 
And in the meantime the English 
nobility had lost its Continental 
possessions. It became more diffi- 
cult and far more costly to import 
the choicer vintages of Gascony, or 
even those “petits vins d’Anjou” 
which still enjoyed a fair local re- 
putation in the French troubles of 
the League and the Fronde. The 
housekeeping-books of great man- 
sions in the days of the Tudors 
show that the charge of the cellarer 
had been unpleasantly simplified. 
Ale on draught was to be had ad 
libitum ; and indeed a perennially 
flowing tap was almost indispens- 
able when one thinks of the stores 
of salted provisions that were laid 
in for the winter supply. But the 
wine was doled out in stinted mea- 
sure, and kept chiefly for the high 
table of the lord, or for the private 
refection of his lady and her dames- 
in-waiting. 

Bluff Henry VIII. lived well, 
and being in happy relations at in- 
tervals with the chivalrous Francis, 
no doubt took the opportunity of 
replenishing his cellars. As for 
his magnificent eminence who wrote 
the famous Zgo et Rex Meus, eclips- 
ing even the splendours of such 
prelates as Anthony Bek, the Prince- 
Bishop of Durham, he kept open 
house with a sumptuous profusion 
which has never been rivalled be- 
fore or since. Wolsey had his 
table served to perfection. His 
personal kitchen was as superbly 
mounted as his sacerdotal estab- 
lishment, and at least as method- 
ically organised. He had his 
master cook, with two assistants 
and their six labourers. There 
were a yeoman and groom of the 
larder, a yeoman and two grooms 
of the scullery, two yeomen and 
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two grooms of the ewery, two yeo- 
men and two grooms of the buttery, 
three yeomen and three pages of 
the cellar, two yeomen of the wafery, 
besides artists from Italy and Spain 
to superintend the pastry, confec- 
tionery, &c. English-hearted as he 
was, he was a thorough cosmopoli- 
tan in the understanding he main- 
tained with the enemies of to-day 
who might possibly be the friends 
of the morrow, and who might help 
him to the tiara which was the 
dream of his ambition. We may 
be sure that in spite of wars and 
rumours of wars he had his regular 
consignments of wines free from 
foreign ports. The overbearing car- 
dinal was no ascetic. He used the 
good gifts of the Creator, if he did 
not encourage their abuse. It was 
not merely that his personal table 
was spread with the luxuries of the 
time and all the delicacies of the 
season; there were three tables in 


the grand hall at Hampton Court 
where 800 to 1000 guests were 


feasted daily. But he delighted in 
assembling around him all the wit, 
learning, and talent of the time. 
The guests at the lower boards had 
their repasts for their attendance or 
in the way of charity; though, as 
the Cardinal had accumulated so 
much of the revenue of England 
in his own hands, it might seem 
fitting that he should offer board in 
return to a handsome contingent 
of hungry Englishmen. But the 
gentlemen in his immediate com- 
pany were expected to “pay their 
footing” by a display of their social 
gifts; and as the prize was the fa- 
vour and patronage of the dispenser 
of all good things, we may imagine 
that the convives did their best to 
sparkle. The very greatness of the 
presence may have imposed a cer- 
tain restraint, and the lesser lights 
may have burned dim in the blaze 
of the central radiancy; but un- 
doubtedly the hospitable reign of 
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Woisey was the Medicean age of 


our medieval conviviality. 


Good living, according to the 
lights of the landed gentry and 
wealthy citizens, had become a 
habit with the “Merry England” 
of the Tudors. At the proclama- 
tion of the ill-fated Lady Jane 
Grey, as on the ill-omened accession 
of her cousin Mary, the fountains in 
Chepe were set aflowing with wine, 
and the tables in the Guildhall, as 
in the Tower, groaned under the 
burdens of their abundance. The 
respectable city of London, by the 
way, must have witnessed gro- 
tesque scenes of conviviality that 
might have engaged the pencil of 
the painter of the “Dance of 
Death,” when the strongest of the 
mob were struggling for front places 
over the gutters, and for the priv- 
ilege of turning themselves into 
Circe’s swine. But those premature 
rejoicings were but a flash in the 
pan; and the genial glow of the 
spacious kitchen-ranges in mansions 
in the town, and manors in the 
country, paled before the gleam of 
the fires in Smithfield. Nobles and 
people seem to have cheered up 
alike in the brighter days of the 
virgin queen. Scott’s brilliant de- 
scription of the revels at Kenil- 
worth is a picture of the princely 
housekeeping of the times, when 
courtiers like Leicester sowed that 
they might reap, and mortgaged 
estates that they might meet their 
bills, sure of receiving new manors 
in recompense. Still more curious- 
ly characteristic is the household- 
book of Leicester’s near kinsfolk the 
Sidneys of Penshurst. In it we 
find the accounts of the everyday 
expenditure carefully kept, down to 
the minutest items, with lists giv- 
ing the names of the distinguished 
guests who were visiting under the 
hospitable roof-tree. We have the 
bills for sack, claret, &c., the quan- 
tity of strong ale brewed at home— 
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and Penshurst stands in the hop-gar- 
dens of the Weald of Kent,—and 
the contributions of rent in kind— 
cattle and sheep, pigs and poultry 
—that were poured into the great 
house by the tenantry. The tourist 
may still admire the venerable ban- 
queting-hall, dating from the rei 
of the third Edward, with the 
broad dais at the upper end, faced 
by the gallery for the musicians. 
It must have been more pictur- 
esque than comfortable, according 
to our new-fangled notions, for 
there are the iron dogs that sup- 
ported the blazing logs still stand- 
ing, as they used to stand, in the 
middle of the brick floor; and by 
the primitive arrangement that was 
adopted by the vikings, the smoke 
found its way out through an aper- 
ture in the ceiling. There, too, are 
the identical old oaken tables; 
and many a brilliant company must 
have assembled round the board 
that remains in its place on the 
raised platform. There was wine 
in abundance, as we may see by the 
cellar-book ; but there was the feast 
of reason and the flow of soul as 
well. No one of the country seats 
of England is more brightly asso- 
ciated with the social and literary 
memories of the times, and poets 
and princes were numbered among 
the guests of a family which boast- 
éd hereditary genius for its birth- 
right. 

The civil wars, with all their dis- 
mal train of sorrows, troubles, and 
merciless proscriptions, were the 
special time of a triste conviviality. 
Men whose heads were at stake, 
and who were playing their for- 
tunes in a game that was going 
against them, drank deep because 
they were reckless and desperate. 
“Mind where the Stewarts came 
frae,” said Richie Moniplies to 
Jenkin, “and never think they'll 
want spears or claymores either.” 


Richie might have added that his 
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native kings came from a country 
of cheap claret. The close relations 
between Scotland and France had 
cultivated the taste of the Caledoni- 
ans for the wines of their wealthier 
allies. The liquors that gladdened 
the heart of man under the sunny 
and sultry skies of Gascony might 
not seem altogether suited to the 
frosts and fogs of the North. But 
if the claret “sat cold on the stom- 
ach,” it could always be corrected 
with usquebaugh; and then, and 
long afterwards, even such poverty- 
stricken change houses as that of 
Lucky Macleary at Tully Veolan 
could supply the “tappit hens” of 
Bordeaux mantling in fresh perfume 
from the cask. The nobles who 
came south in the train of their 
Scottish sovereign, and the adven- 
turers who followed them to seek 
their fortunes, brought the taste for 
Bordeaux wines with them, or at 
all events popularised it. Fostered 
by the heavy impositions of the 
excise, the fair trade with France 
began to flourish; and many a 
black-sailed cutter or lugger ran 
her cargoes of claret or cognac by 
the light of the moon, into some se- 
questered cove under the shadows 
of the chalk cliffs. Poor cavaliers 
who turned up their noses at ale 
when they had the pieces to pro- 
cure anything better, could get glo- 
riously drunk comparatively cheaply. 
Never was there a more roistering 
time than when the habit of carous- 
ing became the badge of loyalty, 
and a protest against the damnable 
doctrines of the Puritans. But it 
was the very debauch of false good 
fellowship—the spectre of a ghastly 
conviviality. The rakehelly vaurien 
in threadbare doublet and wine- 
stained rosettes, had as little con- 
ception of intellectual enjoyment as 
the swine that rooted on the dung- 
hill before the door of the village 
inn. His notion of brisk conversa- 
tion was profane and foul talk, and 
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he delighted in trolling out baccha- 
nalian choruses scarcely superior to 
the melodies of our own music-halls. 
Inborn courage these men had, no 
doubt; but their nerves could hard- 
ly fail to be shaken by incessant 
intoxication on indifferently-filled 
stomachs. The more creditable 
members of their party regarded 
them with contempt and disgust. 
Yet, with rare exceptions, those 
high-bred cavaliers who bear them- 
selves so nobly in the canvasses of 
Vandyke, lived in what we should 
call now habitual excess. Even the 
Roger Wildrakes of the party, who 
degraded themselves like the helots 
of the Spartans, could not shame 
them into the virtues of temperance. 

The king set an admirable ex- 
ample in that respect, as did Clar- 
endon and Falkland, and some of 
his graver courtiers ; but even among 
men in the highest and most re- 
sponsible places, these distinguished 
statesmen and soldiers were excep- 
tions rather than the rule. 0 
wonder there wasa Puritan reaction, 
and that the Ranters and Dissent- 
ing divines who launched their 
invectives against the backslidings 
of the times found willing hearers 
among the masses of the people. 
Under the stern influence of a 
repressive régime the many suf- 
fered for offences of which they 
were comparatively guiltless. The 
villagers, who, for the best of rea- 
sons, had never had much chance 
of exceeding, saw their holiday fes- 
tivities ruthlessly proscribed. The 
May-poles on the village - greens 
were cut down, and the inn-keepers 
subjected to rigid supervision. A 
good deal of sly drinking there 
was, no doubt, even among those 
who went to chapel in the most 
dismal raiment, and snuffled quota- 
tions of the Scripture in the most 
sanctimonious whine. But the times 
were so full of trouble and anxiety — 
so many people were out of heart, 
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or in mourning for loss of their 
friends or their property—that the 
reformation was tolerable general, 
and accepted with some equanimity. 

Reaction is sure to lead on to 
reaction, and the Restoration gave 
an extraordinary impulse to con- 
viviality. There was drunkenness 
enough at the Court of the second 
Charles, and yet there was a certain 
fascination about the dissoluteness 
of the courtiers. The king not only 
drew subsidies of louis dor from 
Versailles, and welcomed high-born 
diplomatic demireps like Louise de 
Querouailles, and finished men of 
the world like the graceless De 
Grammont, but he imported French 
taste as well, and the influences of the 
French manners and esprit. Villiers 
and Wilmot and Sedley, and many 
others, were far more than mere 
men of fashion. They might have 
been able politicians under more 
favourable circumstances. They 
might have made their mark in 
English literature, had they been 
forced to seek the patronage they 
were willing enough to give. Though 
the king aimed at being absolute, 
and though the Constitution was 
almost oriental in its despotism, yet 
the Court society claimed the priv- 
ileges of a commonwealth. There 
was much of that equality at the 
little Whitehall suppers which is 
indispensable to really brilliant so- 
ciety ; and in the excitement of the 
lively interchange of repartee, no 
man balked his wit for fear of giv- 
ing offence. Sometimes a spoiled 
courtier went rather far, and paid 
the penalty in a sentence of tem- 
porary banishment. But the wrath 
of the placable king was quickly 
appeased ; there were no lettres de 
cachet, as in France— exile to a 
country-seat was more agreeable 
than seclusion in the Bastile, and 
gentle dulness was the only crime 
which Charles could never have 
been persuaded to forgive. 
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Passing over the reigns of his 
fanatical brother and his phleg- 
matic nephew-in-law, we should 
say that the foreign policy of 
Queen Anne’s. Ministers opened a 
new era in drinking which by no 
means tended to conviviality. We 
made the famous Methuen treaty 
with Portugal, and England was 
flooded with heady port. The 
‘Complaynt of Scotland’ on that 
subject is expressed in the pithy 
though hackneyed couplet— 

‘Firm and erect the Caledonian 


Old was his mutton and his claret 
‘Let him deems port!’ the English states- 


He drank the poison, and his spirit died.” 


All that can be said is, that the 
English statesman, and the English 
man of letters as well, suffered in 
common with the Caledonian. Port 
became the popular wine in country- 
seats as in London coffee-houses. 
As to the former, it was of the less 


consequence that it mattered little 
whether fox-hunting county gentle- 
men of the type of “Sir Hildebrand 
Osbaldistone and Squire Western’s 
father muddled themselves with the 


wines of Oporto or no. They re- 
mained equal to the discharge of 
their parochial duties as justices of 
the peace and churchwardens ; and 
that was the utmost their country 
expected of them. But who shall 
estimate the effects of the wines 
of the Douro on the chiefs of the 
State, and of the literary coteries? 
Brilliant as Bolingbroke, and Pope, 
and Swift and his companions 
were, and wonderful as are the 
literary monuments they have left 
behind them, they would undoubt- 
edly have been more brilliant still 
had they been content to stick to 
the inspirations of claret. As it 
is, we stand amazed at the work 
of various kinds accomplished by 
them and their successors, con- 
sidering the drag they deliberately 
imposed on themselves. Buling- 
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broke was a genius of intense 
vitality, and Sir Robert Walpole had 
the robust frame of a fox-hunting 
Norfolk squire; and no doubt their 
sdblieaiia tak been seasoned to tlie 
strong liquors they habitually im- 
bibed. But after all, they were cast 
in the same mould as ourselves: 
we know how a man feels the next 
morning nowadays when he has 
swallowed but half a bottle of port 
overnight ; and we may be sure that, 
with all their capacity for work, 
their brains must have been constant- 
ly clouded by vapours. Perpetual 
depression after excess must have 
necessitated constant fillips. Bol- 
ingbroke, who was himself a man 
of profound learning and wit, invit- 
ed men of wit and learning to his 
symposia when he was not supping 
in female society, and might always 
make an effort to rise to the occasion 
more or less successfully. But with 
Walpole, as with many of the Minis- 
ters of the Georges, the meal-times 
were mere sensual enjoyment. He 
surrounded himself with colleagues 
of his own stamp, or with the 
members attached to his party. He 
made a point of turning the conver- 
sation on subjects “that everybody 
could talk upon;” and we may 
easily imagine the nature of these 
subjects, had he not expressed it 
with his characteristic bluntness, 
Even the younger Pitt primed for 
his great speeches with a bottle 
of port; and Pitt was a heredi- 
tary martyr to the gout, and had 
an extremely sensitive stomach. 
When the great oratorical flight was 
flown, and the dregs of the stimu- 
lant were working in him next 
day, fancy the frame of mind in 
which he must have betaken him- 
self to State business, or the frame 
of body in which he sat down to 
an early dinner. 

A hundred years ago or so, we do 
not suppose that the art of adulter- 
ation had been carried to any great 
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length—and the wine, if harsh or 
new, must have been generally 
sound—but our great-great-grand- 
fathers can have been by no means 
over particular. They were particu- 
lar neither as to their accommoda- 
tion nor theirliquor. Johnson, who 
in a different. age had succeeded to 
something like Dryden’s literary 
authority, still considered a tavern 
chair the throne of human felicity. 
The famous original ‘Club,’ with 
the many minor associations of the 
kind he originated, all met in tav- 
erns in the neighbourhood of Fleet 
Street. London has still its Bo- 
hemian réunions, where artists and 
actors, dramatists and journalists, 
assemble daily to dine and sup in 
clouds of tobacco-smoke—occasion- 
ally, we believe, sitting in shirt- 
sleeves, should the weather make 
it agreeable. It has its aristocratic 


“Cosmopolitans,” where you may 
drop in after late fashionable enter- 
tainments, and discuss the topics of 


the day over spirits and Apollonaris 
water. It has its costly new dining- 
hotels, modelled after the Parisian 
restaurants, where you have the re- 
finements of French cookery served 
more or less satisfactorily, ‘with 
wines that profess to be of approved 
vintages. These last  establish- 
ments, so long as they are sensa- 
tional novelties, are occasionally 
patronised by men of fashion, 
though as a rule they are frequent- 
ed by extravagant birds of pas- 
sage, and newly-enriched Jews 
and Greeks who live on the 
limits of society. But it is hard to 
conceive the Beauclerks and Ben- 
net Langtons of our time, to say 
nothing of the Burkes and Rey- 
noldses and Lords Stowell, meeting 
once a-week in some pot-house in 
the Strand to sup in serious earnest, 
and sit sipping into the small hours. 
Half our distinguished men of a 
certain age seem to have put them- 
selves on a severe regimen as to stim- 
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ulants, and would almost as soon 
swallow opium as port after ten 
o’clock in the evening. As for our 
gilded youth, or our middle-aged 
jeunesse dorée with the gilding 
slightly tarnished, they may have 
their evening haunts that are decid- 
edly more disreputable; but what- 
ever may become of their morals, 
they take a certain care of their con- 
stitutions. Dinners in good houses 
—though, heaven knows, the wines 
and the entrées there often leave 
much to desire—have spoilt the 
habitués of society for roughing it. 
Unless they are tempted by an ex- 
ceptionaily recherché cuisine, they 
seldom eat anything knowingly that 
will bring them regrets and remorse 
next morning. They have their 
clubs, with the cooks they can trust 
and the cellars in which they be- 
lieve; at all events, they tread on 
soft carpets, and dine at briglitly- 
served tables under embossed ceil- 
ings, and lounge in easy-chairs, and 
can adjourn up gentle staircases to 
luxurious smoking -rooms, where 
they promote digestion with coffee 
and liqueurs that would do no dis- 
credit to the Café Anglais or Tor- 
toni. Even if any of these gentle- 
men had irrepressible social instincts 
and marked literary tastes, with ex- 
traordinary gifts of conversation, 
we can conceive how their verve 
would be dashed by an adjourn- 
ment to an old-fashioned tavern. 
We fancy we see them altogether 
désorienté, as they draw in their 
uncompromising stiff-backed chairs 
over the sanded floor and thread- 
bare carpet, to the board with the 
dingy cloth, dimly lighted by 
smoky candles. A Burke might 
burst out with his burning elo- 
quence, scattering the shafts of his 
polished sarcasm around him; a 
Johnson might say his best and 
wittiest things, meeting argument 
with logic, and epigram with re- 
partee; a Garrick or a Goldsmith 
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might trifle gracefully with the art 
of the day or the topics of the sea- 
son: but the mere mortification of 
the flesh would prevent the com- 
pany rising to the occasion. How 
could you be in a genially apprecia- 
tive mood,to say nothing of reflecting 
the sparkle of your convives, when 
your shoulders were aching from an 
unaccustomed posture, and your 
palate being clogged by port of re- 
markable strength and sweetness ? 
While the English wits were 
supping in the coffeerooms of 
taverns; while the tables of the 
aristocracy were spread more sub- 
stantially than delicately, and while 
the nice distinctions of rank were 
still sharply marked among us— 
the great preferring the society of 
their equals, and filling odd corners 
at their parties with parasites and 
hangers-on,—the French continued 
to assert their convivial ascendancy. 
If they were working hard for their 
Revolution, and drinking, dancing, 
and making love over the mines that 
they and their forefathers had been 
charging, they showed no signs of 
uneasiness. Never had the entrain 
of aristocratic gaiety been more 
charming. They remind one of 
Boccaccio’s revellers making merry 
in the plague of Florence to the 
bells of the death-carts. The 
country had been impoverished by 
‘wasteful wars, and the peasants 
ground to the dust by oppressions 
and exactions. The citizens of the 
towns were being taxed and sweated 
for the profit of the vulgar farmer- 
generals, whose ostentation made 
them universally ridiculed. Great 
domains were gradually falling back 
in cultivation, or being mortgaged 
piecemeal to the usurers. Jnten- 
dants were enriching themselves 
at the expense of the employers, 
whose extravagances had to be 
satisfied, in the meantime, by hook 
or by crook. The key-note to the 
critical situation was struck by the 
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monarch dining in state on the 
terrace of Versailles, in presence of 
the hungry mob of onlookers. As 
yet, the traditional reverence of the 
old régime weighed upon the re- 
volutionary ideas that n to be 
propagated among the people. The 
mob was content to look on at 
the procession of dishes in a mood 
that was regretful rather than en- 
vious. But it was impossible that 
some impetuous or reflective spirits 
should not be shocked by the spec- 
tacle of gorgeous luxury so gratui- 
tously paraded in mockery of their 
miseries. Yet that time-honoured 
pageant was part of the machin- 
ery of the State, and they hardly 
realised how it was paid for. But 
the same thing was going on more 
or less in many a country chateau 
that was visited occasionally by its 
courtier-master. For the Court 
nobles were a class apart—though 
unhappily a class that was only 
too numerous—who had forgotten 
their duties while abusing their 
privileges, and whose only connec- 
tion with their dependants lay in 
squeezing them to the uttermost 
farthing. The peasant had to leave 
his patch of farm when the work 
was most pressing, to clear the 
stones off the road, against the 
seigneur’s arrival—to fill up the 
ruts, and put his shoulder to the 
wheel of the carriages. He stood 
in dull amazement at the train 
of liveried servants, and at the 
fourgons laden with wines and 
strange delicacies from the capital. 
He saw the great fires in the -kitch- 
ens kindled of a sudden, and win- 
dows blazing with light in place of 
closed shutters. When he came to 
make some payment in kind from 
his poverty-stricken basse-cour, the 
air was fragrant with odours of 
roasting and boiling, that brought 
the water into his mouth. The 
very dogs which the seigneur main- 
tained, to imitate, in his degree, the 
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hunting fétes of Versailles, and the 
semi-barbarous splendours of the 
torchlight curées, were pampered as 
the peasant had never been feasted on 
his holidays. Ignorant and brutalised 
as he was,she could yet tell exactly 
how all that splendour was main- 
tained. He had just delivered a 
sheep or a string of fowls at the 
kitchen; he had sent in a sack of 
his seed-corn to help out his rent; 
he had been giving many a precious 
day’s work to his lord in corvées 
that- were ruthlessly exacted. It 
was he and his neighbours, Jean 
and Pierre, who paid for all that 
splendid hospitality, and the idea 
dimly dawned on his mind that 
there were two sides to the feudal 
relation, and that his seigneur had 
been running heavily in debt to 
him. 

Yet that same idea seems never 
to have occurred to the quickest- 
witted aristocracy in Europe. In 
circumstances that should have 
thrown black shadows over every- 
thing, they led the gayest of exist- 
ences, and made the most of life 
according to their lights. Selfish- 
ness was an instinct, and self-in- 
dulgence a principle. Never, per- 
haps, had the practice of a graceful 
stony-heartedness been cultivated 
so successfully, and they even ban- 
ished the Egyptian death’s-head 
from their feasts. We do not sup- 
pose that they enjoyed an absolute 
immunity from the — blue-devils. 
They must have had feverish nights 
now and then, and melancholy 
wakenings in the morning. But 
their digestions were seldom dis- 
turbed by regrets for anything 
worse than some gastronomical im- 
prudence. Even as to that they 
were exceptionally careful. Their 
sensuality had little that was swin- 
ish in it, and they were persuad- 
ed that retribution must follow on 
excess. Their chefs practised the 
culinary art as a science, and you 
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might have fancied that they had 
studied medicine as well. The 
system of the light French cookery 
was being gradually refined. For 
the saddles of mutton and sirloins 
on our side of the Channel, they 
had the suprémes and salmis and 
cételettes & la something or other; 
and instead of making their meal 
off pieces de résistance, they dallied 
with the entrées and sauces that 
gently stimulated the gastric juices. 
Suitable wines accompanied the 
successive courses, from the Chab- 
lis or white claret, with the oysters, 
to the velvety Burgundy with the 
hure de sanglier, or the fragrant 
Bordeaux with the pheasant or the 
wild-fowl. The vintages of the 
sweeter champagne flowed with the 
dessert, and they seldom set in 
for protracted drinking afterwards. 
Above ail, the mind was agreeably 
distracted. Gourmets as they were 
before all, the material pleasures of 
the senses were associated with 
those of the spirit. He must be a 
grand seigneur indeed who could 
afford to lie back in his chair and 
leave to his company the charge of 
amusing him. Veteran courtiers like 
Richelieu, who had the honour of 
yawning ¢éte-d-tété with the king 
in his hours of ennui, prided them- 
selves in descending to the arena 
like the Emperor Commodus, and 
meeting all comers in passages~ of 
arms. The deference for a great 
name and station might blunt the 
weapons that parried or returned 
his thrusts; but none the less, to 
support his reputation, was he bound 
to be witty, sarcastic, and amusing. 
A happy epigram or a brilliant bon 
mot was worth as much as a gained 
battle ; for one and the other covered 
the victor with glory for the time, 
to be forgotten afterwards with the 
last Court scandal. 

They sought amusement, like 
money, where they could find it. 
They did their best to entertain 
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each other, and on the whole they 
succeeded. But they never neglect- 
ed an opportunity of recruiting their 
ranks, and there were aspirants in 
abundance to their company and 
their patronage. The cadets of good 
houses came up from the country 
towns to enrol themselves either in 
the Church or the army. Whether 
they elected for the tonsure or the 
epaulette, they laid themselves out 
to seek the bonnes fortunes which 
were the safest stepping-stones to 
promotion ; they frequented levers 
of fashionable beauties, watching 
for the occasion of distinguishing 
themselves in the circles that ga- 
thered to the toilets; they brought 
stories by way of tribute, with salt, 
point, and sly innuendoes, and wrote 
amorous serenades or jeux d’esprit. 
The comparative reserve of the 
morning melted in the warmth of 
the midnight suppers, and they 
contributed originality and piquancy 
to conversations that were apt to 
grow stale. They had their encour- 
agement in the advancement that 
interest could confer; and the 
light-living young abdés in partic- 
ular received rich preferment, and 
came into fashion as Court preach- 
ers and confessors. In the confes- 
sional, at all events, they had the 
recommendation of a common feel- 
ing with the sins of their penitents. 
‘ Their cleverness and success assured 
their positions, till they came to be 
courted in turn. Society gained 
by their rise, if religion or the war 
administration suffered. 

There was no lack of bright in- 
telligence among the well - born, 
though their education might have 
been neglected with their morals. 
But that contemptuous aristocracy, 
with all its egotistical exclusiveness, 
never hesitated to subordinate its 
prejudices to its pleasures. It 
looked down on the learned nobdlesse 
of the robe; it held the bourgeois 
almost as much its inferiors as the 
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peasants; and yet it was willing to 
make a pet of the clever roturier 
who had the knack of amusing it 
with dexterous sycophancy. Shrewd 
men of the people, tainted with new 
theories and ambitions, were receiv- 
ed to a footing of ambiguous inti- 
macy, and encouraged to speculative 
discussions on the doctrines that 
were afterwards to find their expon- 
ent in the guillotine. And there 
was another democratic institution 
in that agreeable aristocratic society, 
which played its part in preparing 
the way for the Revolution. That 
was thé petite maison. There was 
nothipg unusual, of course, in the 
roué of high rank condescending 
to amuse himself with the daugh- 
ters of the people; but the French 
nobles made a science of the art of 
abduction. When beauties of low 
degree hesitated unduly, or let ab- 
surd ideas of virtue or good sense 
stand between them and the pro- 
motion that was offered, more vio- 
lent means were employed in their 
interest. The reluctant maiden was 
lured or ravished into a maisonette 
that was furnished with every lux- 
ury, though the gates of its gardens 
were locked. Amidst gorgeous fur- 
niture, an attractive valetaille, and 
a constant succession of rich repasts, 
with the flattering attentions of 
some very grand seigneur, who pro- 
fessed himself the slave of her charms 
with the histrionic talents of a 
Frenchman, the captive soon seem- 
ed to reconcile herself to her cage. 
Her vanity was flattered, her senses 
were gratified, and she prided her- 
self on justifying the homage she 
received. When she was clever as 
well as beautiful, which was some- 
times the case, she became the “ life 
and soul” of those lively suppers, 
which were the characteristics of the 
petite maison. It was with her that 
her lord and admirer loved to relax 
from the more cumbrous ceremonial 
of the banquets of his ordinary 
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society. The latter half of the 
eighteenth century in France was 
the age of interminable menus and 
a grand ostentation of cuisine. We 
are told, as no very extraordinary 
event, that when the Prince de 
Soubise offered a supper to his 
sovereign, it cost him no less than 
24,000 livres. It was a relief to 
retire to the relative simplicity of 
an establishment whose appoint- 
ments, though rich, were all in 
miniature, and which received its 
“master” incognito as a stranger. 
Being rarely jealous, he reserved the 
privilege of introducing a certain 
number of guests, selecting , those 
from among his intimates or his 
most entertaining parasites. The 
fay ce que voudras from the 
Abbey of Theleme, borrowed by 
Lord le Despenser and his Fran- 
ciscans for their foundation of 
Medmenham, might have been en- 
graved on the door of the salle-a- 
manger. Masquelier has left us a 


picture of the snug round - table 
under the gilded ceiling, which 
gave every opportunity for easy 


sociability in the little circle. And 
we may have some idea of the 
freedom that presided at the feast, 
from the arrangements for dispens- 
ing with embarrassing attendance. 
Between the courses the table was 
lowered through the floor by an 
elaborate system of pulleys; and 
the wines and delicacies removed 
themselves without even the sense 
of a chaperonage by valets. 

Those aristocratic bon vivants 
had anticipated the invectives of 
reformers and demagogues by jus- 
tifying all the abuse that could be 
heaped upon them. When they 
had been racking their ingenuity 
for refinements of dissipation, they 
would have almost resented the 
idea that it was possible to calum- 
niate them. Except candour, the 
only virtue they may have been 
said to have some regard to was 
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temperance,—and that, of course, 
upon purely egotistical grounds. 
And that cynical resolution so far 
served them well by delaying the 
inevitable decay of the senses. It 
was their worldly wisdom as much 
as their physical strength that 
spared veterans like the Duc de 
Richelieu to a green old age. 

What may be said to have been 
the golden age of French convivi- 
ality came to a close with the 
troubles and catastrophe of the 
Revolution ; and since then, French 
society has never really recovered 
itself. When the heads of the 
old families came back after the 
proscription, they found the greater 
_ of their domains confiscated. 

hey had to vegetate for the most 
part in the corners of the dilapidated 
chateaux, or in the dull hotels of 
the Faubourg St. Germain. The 
new men who had made fortunes 
by war or trade, filled the places of 
the banished seigneurs but indiffer- 
ently. The graces of the old régime 
were gone, if many of its vices 
were perpetuated. It was the 
brusque marshals of the Empire 
and the fortunate contractors for 
the commissariat who set the 
fashion and gave the tone. 

And ever since, French convivi- 
ality has been in eclipse, or more or 
less of an orgie. The high-bred 
men belonging to the royalist fac- 
tion, who might have perpetuated 
their old family traditions, have 
been sadly pinched for means. The 
adventurers who enriched them- 
selves under the abuses of the 
Second Empire with carte blanche 
in contracts and political questions, 
even when they had the wit and 
gay entrain of a De Morny, could 
not pick and choose their company. 
The “faubourg” held them at 
arm’s-length. The fétes of Com- 
piégne, though they were om 
occasionally by distinguished for- 
eigners, and caught some men of 
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letters, like Prosper Merimée and 
About, were mixed in a way that 
made them the caricatures of those 
of the Grand Monarque at Ver- 
sailles. The society that basked 
in the sunshine of Court favour 
became tapageuse, and sacrificed to 
vulgar display: even the great res- 
taurants were chiefly patronised 
by nouveaux riches ; by Americans 
who had struck oil; by Peruvians 
who had grown rich on guano; by 
young provincials who had come 
to the capital to “eat” the mod- 
est patrimony they had inherited. 
The chefs could hardly throw their 
hearts into their labours when the 
supper in the private salon or cabi- 
net particulier was pretty sure to 
degenerate into a riot; and when 
the plats on which they had lav- 
ished their care might possibly be 
thrown out of the windows to 
hackney-coachmen. Certain houses 
.on the Boulevards, like the Café 
Anglais, the Maison Dorée, and 


Bignon’s, increased in popularity, 
and kept up their credit for their 
own sakes in the face of demoralis- 


ing influences. Others that were 
more out of the way, such as 
Philippe’s and the Trois Fréres Pro- 
vencaux, being capriciously neglect- 
ed, closed their doors. A few artists 
of talent, tempted by high salaries 
and unlimited perquisites, remained 
‘in lucrative though unsatisfactory 
places, casting their pearls before 
swine. Many left the country, to be 
retained in more appreciative estab- 
lishments in England, Russia, and 
even Germany. And we need hard- 
ly say that the establishment of 
the republican régime has done 
nothing to arrest the decline of spiri- 
tuelle French conviviality. Right 
and Left, with their extreme allies, 
are too busy over their faction- 
fights. The men who are the most 
socially disposed are generally the 
poorest, and vice versa ; the wealthy 
parvenus,who make fortunes in trade, 
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have cultivated neither literature nor 
conversation; in the absence of a 
lettered and hospitable aristocracy, 
authors are apt to herd apart ina 
more or less free-and-easy Bohemi- 
anism. Although, of course, the 
materials for brilliant society must. 
be scattered broadcast through the 
great French capital, there are few 
men of distinction who could bring 
them together, and fewer still who 
care to stoop to an ambition so 
frivolous. 

The French have been acces 3 
from a point to which the Britis 
as a nation can hardly be said to 
have attained. Brilliant society we 
have had, but it has been the so- 
ciety of groups and coteries rather 
than of a great and commanding 
class. Before the French Revolu- 
tion, when the gay world of France 
was at its brightest, the high society 
in England was less witty, less re- 
fined, and, we are happy to add, 
infinitely less demoralised. In the 
early years of the present century, 
when, except for foreign wars and 
increased taxation, we had escaped 
the troubles that convulsed our 
neighbours, we were slow to take 
warning by their sins, and profit by 
our tranquillity to amend our man- 
ners. We continued to drink deep 
and long, and to make hard drinking 
and heavy eating the chief ends of 
our festivities. That men should 
shine on that unwholesome system 
of training was impossible. They 
laid the foundation of their feasts 
in venison and turtle; they super- 
added the richness of what was often 
an inferior French cuisine to the too 
solid abundance of an English table ; 
they tried their utmost to do im- 
partial injustice to both; they mixed 
their liquors through the meal un- 
scrupulously and unmercifully ; and 
they finished off with a prolonged 
carouse. “Finished off,” we say; 
but their drinking did not always. 
end then. In country-houses, no 
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doubt, the discussion of bottles 
enough to swamp the company was 
the entertainment of the evening. 
It was of Castle Grant, for instance, 
that Dean Ramsay tells a story of 
the two sturdy Highlanders charged 
with the duty of carrying the help- 
less guests to bed, who shook their 
heads over changed times in the 
mansion when one or two of their 
master’s friends left his table in a 
state to dispense with their services. 
But the fashionable viveurs about 
town, who went the wild pace with 
the Regent, or imitated the extra- 
vagances of the bachelor Court, 
filliped themselves through the dis- 
sipations of the night with supper 
and a series of potations. The wear 
and tear of deep parties at hazard, 
or high play over the whist-table, 
told upon them. They had their 
“devils” and grills sauced and cay- 
enned to suit their palates; and of 
all poisonous concoctions that man 
could devise, their favourite tipple 
was Curacoa punch. It must have 
introduced a fresh combination in 
their games of chance and skill, 
since the strongest and clearest 
head must have had several points 
in his favour. We are spared the 
trouble of conceiving the gentle- 
man’s feelings next morning, since 
Thackeray has vividly depicted 
them for us in painting the rising 
of Jos Sedley after his unlucky 
party at Vauxhall. Sedley had 
been indulging in rack-punch, which 
was possibly a shade or two more 
deleterious than Curagoa. There he 
lay writhing on his bed, “groaning 
in agonies which the pen refuses to 
describe.” And, as the moralist 
goes on to remark, in aggravation 
of the horrors of his picture, “ small 
beer was the only drink with which 
unhappy gentlemen soothed the fe- 
ver of their previous night’s pota- 
tion; soda-water was not invented 
yet.” Indeed, the Collector from 
Boggley Wallah was so thoroughly 
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upset, that he had to take a trip to 
the Cheltenham waters to restore 
himself; but the more seasoned 
men about town, who met night 
after night to sup and gamble, had 
to begin each of their days da capo, 
with something of Sedley’s suffer- 
ings. The first gentleman in the 
kingdom had fascinating acquaint- 
ances among his boon companions. 
Sometimes the dinner-table was en- 
livened by jest and anecdote, when 
he entertained a literary lion like 
the author of ‘Waverley.’ But as 
a rule, the success of the dinner 
depended mainly or altogether on 
the wines and the butler; and a 
favourite piece of practical humour 
was to induce some confiding guest 
to merge self-respect and dignity in 
hopeless intoxication—as when the 
old Duke of Norfolk accepted the 
invitation of the Prince and his 
royal brother to a dioner at Brighton, 
and the old man was at last lifted 
into his carriage to be driven round’ 
and round the Pavilion court, under 
the innocent impression that he was 
on his way to his lodgings. 

Talking of the author of ‘ Wa- 
verley’ carries us to Scotland by a 
natural train of ideas. Possibly it 
may be attributed to our national 
partiality, but we are inclined to 
think that the Scottish convivial- 
ity was, for the most part, more 
cheery and intellectual than the 
English. The word “crack,” as 
applied to the gossip over the 
social glass, expresses our mean- 
ing; and though “crack” has no 
synonym in English, it may be 
freely translated crisp, quick, 
cheery conversation. It was John- 
son’s “good talk” popularised, and 
flavoured by Scotch “ pawkiness” 
and humour. If we are right in 
our assumption, the Scotch superi- 
ority might be owing partly to the 
traces of the old French traditions; 
partly to the continued popularity 
of the French clarets; partly to 
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the soundness of the native spirit, 
and the strength of the Scottish 
head and stomach. Whisky dilut- 
ed & discretion with hot water, 
came like mother’s milk to the 
children of misty Caledonia. Even 
the famous Glasgow punch, com- 
ounded with rum and limes 
fetched from the “ little farms in 
the West Indies” owned by the 
Baillies Nichol Jarvie of the Salt- 
market, was “another guess kind 
of liquor” from the decoctions of 
rack and Curagoa. And there can 
be no question that Scotchmen of 
all ranks were literally a hard- 
headed generation, for men who 
had made their way in the world 
by their wits were always soaking 
their brains most unconscionably. 
The leading counsel and the lumin- 
aries of the Bench might have held 
their own with their brethren of 
Ireland. Everybody must have 
laughed with Mr. Pleydell at his 
high-jinks in ‘Guy Mannering,’ as 
he sat throned on the tavern table 
among mighty measures of claret, 
and appropriately crowned by his 
subjects with a wine-slider. But 
Pleydell, as we are given to under- 
stand, only relaxed in that way 
at the end of the week, while there 
were grave senators of the College 
of Justice who could seldom have 
been what their grandsons would 
call sober. Lord Hermand, we 
believe, has left a reputation for 
learning and for decisions which 
still carry considerable weight. Yet 
according to his brother judge, 
Lord Cockburn, “with Hermand, 
drinking was a virtue: he had a 
sincere respect for drinking, indeed 
a high moral approbation, and a 
serious compassion for the poor 
wretches who could not indulge in 
it, and with due contempt of those 
who could but did not.” Quoting 
the passage in his ‘ Reminiscences 
of Scottish Life,’ Dean Ramsay tells 
how his lordship once presided at 
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a circuit where judge and advocates 
began by getting drunk over a din- 
ner at Ayr, and ended in chronic 
intoxication at Jedburgh. The 
strange performance was so far 
exceptional, that it was remem- 
bered afterwards in local history as 
the “daft circuit;’’ but we are told 
that the pleadings and decisions 
were satisfactory, and certainly 
there was uo official censure. The 
clergy as a body were in no posi- 
tion to be hard on the habits of 
their heritors. Dean Ramsay quotes 
Dr. Carlyle’s sketch of Dr. Cumming, 
who was a leader of one of the 
parties in the Church: “Dr, Pat- 
rick Cumming was at this time, 
1751, at the head of the Moderate 
interest, and had his temper been 
equal to his talents, might have 
kept it long, for he had both learning 
and sagacity, and very agreeable con- 
versation, with a constitution able to 
bear the conviviality of the times.” 
The habits of these learned 
judges and divines may be some- 
what shocking to our modern no- 
tions; but they not only discharged 
their duties, legal or clerical, to the 
contentment of their contempo- 
raries, but distinguished themselves 
besides as brilliant table com- 
panions. We may be sure that 
men so methodical in their manner 
of life seldom seriously reduced 
their daily allowance; though the 
minister, whose means must have 
been narrower than those of the 
judge, may have fallen back upon 
toddy when dinner invitations ran 
short. But then, and long after- 
wards, well-to-do lairds swallowed 
portentous quantities of liquor, 
especially in certain districts famed 
for conviviality, where the hospi- 
talities were apt to take the form of 
saturnalia. In the memoirs of Con- 
stable the publisher, we have some 
letters dated from Forfarshire in 
1806, and written by Mr. Con- 
stable’s partner, Mr. Hunter. Mr. 












Hunter was himself the heir to a 
good Forfarshire estate, and hand- 
in-glove with his hard-living neigh- 
bours. Chief among these was Mr. 
Maule, subsequently created Lord 
Panmure—a man, by the way, with 
great natural gifts, as with very 
decided opinions and prejudices. 
Mr. Hunter writes: “I never saw 
anything equal to Maule’s kindness 
and attention to all of us. : 
We are just going out to Eskmount 
to have a a ¢ day of eating and 
drinking, with moor-fowl and soup 
and venison, &c., and a touch at 
the rose champagne.” And again: 
“We had a most dreadful day at 
Brechin Castle that day I wrote 
you, and one of the most awful 
ever known, even in that house. 
What think you of seven of us 
drinking thirty - one bottles of 
red champagne, besides Burgundy, 
three bottles of Madeira, &c., &c. ? 
Nine bottles were drunk by us 
after Maule was pounded (he had 
been living a terrible life for three 
weeks preceding).” It is suggestive 
to remark the legitimate pride with 
which Hunter indites the bulletin 
of the friendly battle of the bottles. 

There was much quiet joviality 
among the Scotch middle classes. 
The practice of supper-parties pro- 
moted moderate and sometimes im- 
moderate drinking. The suppers 
might be light or heavyy—anything 
from scotch collops to rizzard had- 
docks— though more often they 
were heavy than light. But after 
the collops or the haddocks had 
been washed down with a fair pro- 
— of strong sweet ale, the 
ottle was introduced by way of 
corrective, or the bow] of punch was 
artistically commingled. The com- 
pany “closed round over their 
eracks,” and tumbler insensibly led 
on to tumbler. The voices of those 
who could sing were laid under 
contribution, and there was hardl 
one of the party but could tell some 
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story that was liked all the more for 
old acquaintance’ sake, and naturally 
gave the cue for another. The 
farmers got their spirits cheap from 
the small stills on the moorlands, 
which flavoured the liquor with a 
seductive arriére-pensée of the peat ; 
or the smuggling luggers that fre- 
quented the coast ran kegs of schie- 
dam and cognac, by the connivance 
of customers, ashore. The manses, 
too, were merry places, notwith- 
standing the modest stipends of the 
ministers. We remember in our 
own younger days many a leading 
member of the Presbytery, and or- 
nament of the Synod, who, like 
Bardolph, carried the lantern in 
the poop of a rubicund nose that 
was eloquent of damp evenings and 
good fellowship. The minister was 
a douce Scotch version of the Irish 
priest who had been bred at St. 
Omer—welcome to all the merry- 
makings of his flock, very willing 
to drop in towards the supper hour, 
to take his share of the wealthy 
farmer’s nightcap. And what a 
deal of good eating and decorous 
jocularity there was at the half- 
yearly “sacramental occasions,” 
when the clerical neighbours of the 
incumbent rallied round him to 
help him through the long services. 

In fact, the more solemn the 
domestic event, the more jovially 
was it likely to end. As christen- 
ings took place in church on the 
Sabbath, they necessarily passed off 
almost without observance; the 
company bidden to a wedding was 
limited by the accommodation of 
the dining-parlour; but at a fu- 
neral it was considered but decent 
respect to the deceased to make an 
extraordinary and supreme effort. 
Wine was freely ordered by families 
that indulged in nothing more ex- 
pensive than whisky at other times, 
and the guests did honour to the 
unaccustomed luxury in the spirit 
of respect in which it was offered. 
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As for the gentry, they piqued 
themselves on a display that seemed 
more in keeping with Irish impro- 
vidence than with the proverbial 
Scotch “ canniness.” The departed 
proprietor of barren estates, bur- 
dened with “ wadsets” and “ heri- 
table bonds,” would be borne to his 
long home by a jovial company, 
who, after crowding round the 
tables with over-acted decorum, and 
drinking the memory of the deceased 
in solemn silence, had gone on to 
exchange toasts and pledges, till 
they ended by making the rafters 
ring again. Scott, as usual, has 
given a photograph of the man- 
ners of an earlier time, when he 
introduces the Master of Ravens- 
wood as moralising in the hall at 
Wolf’s Crag, when he came back to 
it with a guest after his father’s ob- 
sequies. ‘‘ Overturned pitchers, and 
black-jacks, and pewter-stoups, and 
flagons, still encumbered the large 
oaken table; glasses—those more 
perishable implements of convivial- 
ity, many of which had been volun- 
tarily sacrificed by the guests in 
their enthusiastic pledges to favour- 
ite toasts—strewed the stone floor 
with their fragments... . ‘This 
room,’ said Ravenswood, holding up 
the lamp—‘ this room, Mr. Hayston, 
was riotous when it should have 
been sad; itis a just retribution that 
it should now be sad when it ought 
to be cheerful.’” More lasting re- 
tribution often followed those prodi- 
gal excesses, which should have been 
as revolting to kindly feeling as 
to common-sense. Families al- 
ways in straitened circumstances 
were impoverished further or 
brought to insolvency ; and we are 
aware of one instance where a noble 
Scottish house would have been 
crippled beyond recovery, except 
for a wealthy marriage, by a fu- 
neral procession that extended for 
several miles. 

We have made passing allusion 
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to Irish improvidence, and chapters 
might be written on Irish convivi- 
ality, as it has given the salt to 
many a volume of social sketches, 
and been the theme of innumerable 
rollicking novels. In spite of bad 
seasons and standing grievances, of 
encumbered estates and rack-rented 
farms, over the length and breadth 
of the land—at least outside the 
limits of Ulster—there was the 
sound of perpetual revelry by day 
and by night. So long as the land- 
lord could keep a roof over his head, 
and shut his doors in the faces 
of the beleaguering bailiffs, the 
chief end of his being was a jovial 
evening. To that, hunting and 
shooting and fishing were subordin- 
ated ; and if cares would keep crop- 
ping up in the course of the day, 
he could drown them each night in 
fresh bottles of claret. His drink- 
ing performances occasionally rose 
to the sublime; and had he been 
matched against the picked cham- 
pion of the Forfarshire lairds, we 
should have been decidedly inclined 
to put our money on him. 

Sir Jonah Barrington, among 
many similar stories, narrates how 
his brothers, with some chosen 
cronies, withdrew to a_keeper’s 
cottage where a frost had stopped 
the hunting, and having victualled 
the place, to lay a foundation for 
their potations, drank steadily and 
ceaselessly for several days. There 
was no more respected name in the 
land than that of Sneyd, the Dub- 
lin wine merchant, who imported 
the favourite claret. So long as 
wine was supplied without stint 
the guests cared little as to their 
accommodation, and the wine bill 
ran up to fabulous figures in miser- 
ably-appointed mansions shockingly 
out of repair. Going to bed was a 
form more honoured in the breach 
than the observance, and as the 
gentlemen were likely to lie down 
in their clothes, trusses of hay might 
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do duty for the feather-beds and 
blankets. 

Nor were the tastes of the clergy, 
especially of the Catholic persua- 
sion, in any way out of harmony 
with those of their flocks. At the 
table of squire or squireen; at the 
merry-meetings of the comfortable 
farmers, the priest was the life and 
soul of the company. The country 
flowed with spirits, if not with 
milk and honey; the red-coated 
myrmidons of his Britannic Majesty 
waged regular war against the in- 
numerable stills in the bogs and on 
the mountains; and the “ boys” 
who “ brewed the stuff” were par- 
ticular in paying their tithes in the 
shape of kegs of poteen to their 
“clergy.” There was invariably a 
kettle on the hob at his Reverence’s, 
and a tumbler ready to be proffered 
to the chance visitor. He had his 
corner in the parlour at the nearest 
inn, where they knew and attended 
to the likings of his Reverence. 
The most solemn duties of his office 
were coupled with jovial carnal 
observances. When he held “a 
station,” he laid the venue under 
the roof of one of the wealthiest of 
his parishioners, occupying the seat 
of honour at the feast. Weddings, 
of course, could never have been 
lucky had not the couple been 
launched on their wedded life in a 
flood of punch that swept their 
friends off their legs; and every- 
body knows what the Irish wake 
was, even among the poorest and 
most miserable of the peasantry. 
At fairs like Donnybrook, the fun 
that followed the bargaining began 
with the promiscuous drinking 
that warmed the factions to their 
work; and before night set in, 
what with the fighting and the 
fumes of the whisky, the fallen lay 
thick as flies among the booths. 
Carleton is perhaps the most reli- 
able authority among Irish novelists 
for the habits of the lower orders, 


from which he sprung; and for 
those of their betters we cannot go 
wrong in consulting the earlier 
fictions of Lever. Who does not 
remember the scenes in Frank 
Webber’s rooms at Old Trinity; 
the election, when Godfrey O’Mally 
stood for the county; Harry Lorre- 
quer’s night with the friends in 
the West; his introduction to the 
mysterious revels of “ the Monks of 
the Screw,” whose abbot was no 
less distinguished a personage than 
John Philpot Curran himself; his 
bar dinners; and, above all, the 
humours of those Hibernian doctors 
and soldiers who served under the 
Duke in the Peninsula, and turned 
battles and bivouacs into a con- 
tinual picnic ? 

We wish we had time to accom- 
pany Lever to the Continent, in his 
wanderings before the days of the 
railways. While grands seigneurs 
and private gentlemen still posted 
with their carriages and fourgons. 
While the old-fashioned hotel still 
existed, with the host who per- 
sonally attended on his customers, 
and catered intelligently for their 
wants, charging trouble and outlay 
in the bill. When the distinguished 
arrival was actually expected to dine 
in his own apartment, and served 
with entrées that were meant to do 
credit to the house; and with wine 
which was sometimes so good as to 
tempt him to delay his journey. 
Then, if he came across acquaint- 
ances en route, or found friends in his 
place where he sojourned, he might 
offer them a charming little enter- 
tainment, and consequently an agree- 
able evening. But, other times 
other manners. Now everything is 
changed, and reduced to a dull 
and depressing uniformity. You 


are merely number so and so in the . 


grand caravanserai, and compelled 
under pain of discomfort and over- 
charge to take your place at the 
crowded table @héte. Or if you 
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do turn up in the character of a 
millionaire, though you may have 
no cause to complain of the splen- 
dour of your rooms, everything is 
utterly antipathetical to convivial- 
ity. The dishes may be served on 
plate, but they are sent up cold; 
the serving is superintended by an 
indifferent waiter in place of an 
empressé landlord; and if you be- 
stow some thought on the wine, 
ordering “ grand” Bordeaux or Bur- 
gundy, the sight of the brand-new 
label gives you ominous suspicions 
of its authenticity, which are fully 
confirmed in the tasting. And, of 
course, out of France, with rare ex- 
ceptions, the hotel is the only place 
where you can hope to be con- 
vivial; for our foreign friends are 
little given to hospitality, and take 
their repasts, besides, at unchristian 
hours. 

The change in the old ideas of 
conviviality is, of course, in great 
measure to be attributed to the 
general advance in_ refinement, 
and to the tardy recognition of 
common-sense principles. No gen- 
tleman would be tolerated now in 
socicty who had once made his 
appearance in the drawing-room 
unsteady upon his legs, or talking 
in the easy fashion of Fielding or 
Smollett’s heroes, with a stammer 
and a flushed face. And even sen- 
stalists, who think of nothing but 
self-indulgence, have begun to learn 
that the enjoyment of life must be 
based upon a reasonable modera- 
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tion, and that the stupid excesses. 
of the night must be paid for in the 


morning or afterwards. But among 
secondary causes, we ascribe the re- 
formation chiefly to the growth 
of the club system, and to the late 
dinner hours that have come into 
fashion. Instead of arranging 
parties in inns and taverns—which, 
as a matter of course, meant serious 
drinking — bachelors, and married 
men en garcon, when in London,. 
dine at their clubs. Singly or in 
pairs, they sit at separate tables, 
having ordered a comparatively fru- 
gal repast. They content them- 
selves with a pint of claret or cham- 
pagne, and perhaps a glass or two 
of sherry, and adjourn afterwards 
for coffee to the smoking-room be- 
fore going into society. So the 
clubs, which are doubtless luxurious- 
in a sense, are in reality useful 
schools of temperance. And when 
people sit down to dinner between 
eight and nine, a man has neither 
time nor inclination to exceed, even 
when tempted by pleasant com- 
pany. London has set the fashion 
to the country, where the force of 
public feeling has become so irresis- 
tible, that a Squire Western would 
be the scandal of his parish and 
universally cold-shouldered by his. 
neighbours. So the /audatores tem- 
ports acti, if any of them survive, 
must resign themselves to unavail- 
ing regrets, and be content to con- 
sole themselves with their reminis— 


cences, 
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THE AFGHAN WAR: 


PASSAGES FROM THE NOTE-BOOK OF A STAFF-OFFICER. 


GANDAMAK, 
Christmas-day, 1879. 

Art two o’clock one morning, less 
than eight short months ago, a 
brave Aberdonian, the late Mr. 
Jenkyns, C.I.E., of the Bengal 
Civil Service, galloped out of this 
place for Peshawar, a distance of 
upwards of a hundred miles, with 
a portentous-looking tin case strap- 
ped to his back. Only the day be- 
fore had Muhammad Yakub Khan 
placed in Cavagnari’s hands the 
treaty by which he himself was re- 
cognised as Amir, and which secured 
at the same time for England the 
moderate degree of participation in 
Afghan politics that in self-defence 
she had been at last compelled to 
assert for herself. All that remained 
to be done, as was believed, in order 
to give a long repose to Afghanistan, 
and establish firmly the new era, 
was for the document in which 
these weighty stipulations were re- 
corded to be taken post - haste to 
Simla, for the formal sanction 
of His Excellency the Viceroy. 
This duty naturally fell to the lot 
of Mr. Jenkyns, who had served his 
chief well throughout the negotia- 
tions referred to,—and whose ride 
from Gandamak to Peshawar, on 
post-horses, with the Treaty mounted 
like “ black care” behind him, was 
performed, it is worth mentioning, 
*in not .more than thirteen hours. 
Little thought the young civilian 
as he rode what the box he carried 
really contained: —not peace and 
nealing for Afghanistan, and a 
long career of usefulness for him- 
self in helping to confirm the 


newly - formed friendship between 
the greater and the smaller powers ; 
but the dragon’s teeth of fresh and 


more bitter war; his own and 
his chief’s ever - to - be - lamented 
death, sword in hand, a few months 
afterwards at Kabul; Yakub Khan’s 
downfall and deportation ; and God 
only knows what further passages 
of history yet to be enacted and 
recorded. It would be premature 
to discuss the causes which led, or 
are still leading, to arrangements, in 
themselves so reasonable and pro- 
mising as these just glanced at, 


‘breaking up or giving way almost 


like mere fantasies of the imagin- 
ation. Never surely have man’s 
most benevolent purposes, or his 
shrewdest forecasts, been more 
strangely frustrated or discredited 
by the actual issues, than in the 
course of the past year in Afghan- 
istan. It may be that political, 
equally with physical, science has 
its impossibilities, such as no one 
can ever attempt to compass save 
with futile, if not even destructive, 
results, any more than a quicksand 
could be made to support a castle. 
Notwithstanding all the opportuni- 
ties enjoyed by us as an Eastern 
power of upwards of a century’s 
standing of gauging the conditions 
under which stable conventions can 
alone be made, or sound relation- 
ships established, with principalities 
like Afghanistan — misconceptions 
on small points, as we regard them, 
may in reality have all this time 
been militating against our best 
efforts at successful construction ; 
with the effect perhaps even of 
augmenting up to the point im- 
possible the difficulty always in- 
herent in the task of bringing a 
weak Asiatic and Islamite chief- 
ship into accord with a great Euro- 
pean and Christian power. But 
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however this may be, and however 
much the difficulty in question ma 
have been intensified by the blind- 
ness or the errors of some for whose 
actions the Government of Lord 
Beaconsfield is in no way respon- 
sible, it is certain that during the 
last few years we have at all events 
been working on sound lines, 
Though not infallible, we have been 
striving with all honesty of purpose, 
and with the best light and means 
at our command, for the attainment 
of objects absolutely essential to the 
maintaining of England’s place as 
one of the leading powers in the 
modern world. This view of the case 
should nerve every leal-hearted sub- 
ject of the Queen to take good care 
that imperfect information, faction, 
and false economy at home are not 
permitted to weaken the hands or 
affect the counsels of those now 
directly confronted with the duty 
of carrying the empire triumphantly 
through the network of political 
rather than military difficulty which 
has still to be dealt with between 
the Indus and Oxus. 

Less than a fortnight’ ago Gan- 
damak was, as it then thought, deep 
in its winter’s sleep. General 
Charles Gough’s brigade, by which 
it was held, having tired of its orig- 
inal encampment of “ Safed-Sang,” 
had spread itself out and begun to 
build huts, and make a steeple- 
chase course, on a more open 
plain, about three miles off, near 
the hamlet where the treaty 
above referred to was signed by 
the ex-Amir. The surrounding 
hills were for the most part 
hoary with snow—their normal con- 
dition, indeed, nearly all the year 
round. But no snow had up to 
that time fallen in camp: the air 
was crisp and bracing, as that of a 
Canadian winter, and the smaller 
streams partially frozen; while a 
fairly- well supplied commissariat, 
and postal and telegraphic commu- 











nication efficiently maintained ll 
along the line from Peshawar to 
Kabul, left Mark Tapleys with but 
small cause for satisfaction. The 
headquarters of the division (Major- 
General Bright, C.B., and_ staff) 
had retired for the dead months, 
after the example of the late Kabul 
Court, to the milder climate and 
opener plans of Jalalabad, about 
thirty miles nearer Peshawar, and 
barely 2000 feet above the sea-level. 
There too lay in garrison the Major- 
General’s second brigade, under 
Brigadier-General Arbuthnot ; and 
with regiments like the Carabineers 
and 5lst Foot forming part of 
it, a pleasant time was_to be ex- 
pected. To tell the truth, keen 
soldiers had begun to weary of the 
Indian -station-like, and_ slightly 
Capuan, aspect Jalalabad was be- 
ginning to assume, Posts were 
running freely; and Reuter’s tele- 
grams and overland letters came 
in with only too much freshness. 
Then, too, large tents had been got 
up from India; and not satisfied 
with that, a few sybarites had even 
built houses (for wiser men, as it 
afterwards proved, to live in), with 
stabling and other outhouses at- 
tached. A Parsi merchant, true 
to the camp-following instincts of 
his race, had brought up waggon- 
loads of stores from Peshawar, and 
opened a shop, where most things 
were to be bought at famine prices. 
Wines long unseen were sparkling 
once more on mess-tables; and the 
hot brews drunk round camp-fires 
began to be made of something 
very much better than ration rum. 
Polo matches went on, and bands 
played of afternoons: and, to 
crown all, a chaplain had joined, 
so that really, with wheeled car- 
riages passing easily up from Pesha- 
war, there was no saying when our 
wives and (marriageable) daughters 
mightn’t be taking a run up from 
Simla and Mussoorie. 
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Meanwhile, however, a priest; cast 
in avery different mould from the 
amiable and exemplary chaplain of 
Jalalabad, had been pitching his 
field-tent, and preaching the fierce 
doctrine of “Jihad,” or Islamitic cres- 
centade between Ghazni and Kabul. 
This was the aged Mushk-i-Alam 
(musk, or perfume, of the world), 
Sufi, or mystic, Mulla, and Fakir,— 
the account of whose recent proceed- 
ings, as given by newspaper corre- 
spondents, must probably not be 
taken apart from the wholesome 
grain of salt, else he would at 
once have to be placed in a niche 
of Afghan history resembling that 
of Peter the Hermit, and others 
in Europe. Considering, however, 
what an undue power is often exer- 
cised in primitive and superstitious 
communities by those held in re- 
pute for the sanctity or austerity 
of their lives, and the supposed 
closeness of their relations with the 
Supreme Object of worship, it need 
occasion no surprise should the 
truth turn out to be that this 
Afghan priest has been enacting 
the part during the last few weeks 
of a veritable firebrand among his 
co-religionists ; and the pity is that 
the British army of occupation at 
Candahar was not set in motion 
upon Ghazni as soon’ as the bat- 
tle of Char-asia (four mills) had 
placed Kabul itself at the feet of 
the Kuram column. This, how- 
ever, was most likely a sheer mat- 
ter of impossibility at that season 
of the year, and with transport 
resources so overtaxed in other 
directions. | Mushk-i-Alam would 
appear at all events to have shown 
no indecent haste in thrusting his 
oar into the troubled waters of 
Afghan politics, but to have spent 
some time quietly among his books 
and disciples at Ghazni, even after 
Kabul had fallen into our hands. 
Among the late Shere Ali’s officers 
was a certain Muhammad Jan, who 


directed the Afghan artillery at Ali- 
Masjid, and fleeing thence to Kabul, 
lived to fight another day, com- 
manding in whole or part at Char- 
asia in October last, notwithstand- 
ing the policy of “masterly inac- 
tivity ” and secession to the British 
camp which the ex-Amir had by 
that time adopted. Muhammad 
Jan being himself ‘a native of 
Ghazni, seems to have gone there 
from the field of Char-asia; and 
finding in Mushk-i-Alam an instru- 
ment well adapted to his designs, 
to have induced the old preacher 
to set off with him towards Kabul. 
Such a promising coalition must 
have attracted fresh elements to 
it every day that it existed; and 
the result of the movement, or of 
other similar ones, is what must 
have made England spend this 
Christmas- day in an attitude of 
such strained expectancy. 

At Jaliiabad itself, the first not- 
able indication that mischief was in 
the air was the sudden flight from 
the city during the night of 15th in- 
stant of Sirdar Muhammad Hasan 
Khan, governor of the district. A 
Barakzai, and the attached friend 
and fellow captive in Hirat of the: 
ex-Amir, the defection of this Sirdar 
had been looked upon as a mere 
matter of time ever since the latter’s 
deportation as a state-prisoner to 
India. His departure was there- 
fore regarded as favourable rather: 
than otherwise to the cause of 
order, as far at least as Jalalabad 
itself was concerned,—especially as. 
his influence in the district had 
never been more than official only ;. 
whereas the Sirdar who at once: 
came forward and offered to carry 
on the Government in his room 
was the hereditary owner of large 
estates near Jalalabad. 

Meanwhile every day brings more 
and more serious news into our 
camps. Although the speedy re- 
covery of our prestige and position: 
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at Kabul is not for a moment to be 
doubted, yet considerable sacrifices 
are evidently being demanded of 
our comrades, and of the army and 
empire which are so proud of them, 
in dealing with the outnumbering 
hordes assembled round Kabul. 
General Gough having marched 
from Gandamak for Kabul on the 
14th instant; at the head of a gal- 
lant and high-spirited force of 
about two thousand men—Briga- 
dier-General Arbuthnot with part 
of his brigade having moved up 
from Jalalabad to replace him—is 
now holding not only Gandamak 
itself and the two posts of Fort 
Battye and Rozabad, which connect 
it with divisional headquarters, 
but the advanced positions also of 
Pezwan and Jagdallak, situated 
thirteen miles and twenty - four 
miles respectively on the king’s 
highway between Gandamak and 
Kabul. General Gough, we know, 
marched from Jagdallak on the 
2ist instant. Between him and 
Kabul there would then stretch, by 
the route he was to take, about 
forty-five miles of perhaps as bad 
a road as ever was made, or left 
unmade, passing in some places over 
elevations of nearly eight thousand 
feet above the sea. Fortunately 
the rigorous Afghan winter seems 
a little later this year than usual; 
although, for aught we know, snow 
may at this moment be falling on 
and around the heights where the 
General will have to bivouac on 
his way to Kabul. About thirty 
miles beyond Jagdallak, and fifteen 
from General Roberts’s intrench- 
ment at Sherpur, the reinforcing 
column will, it is hoped, have picked 
up, and taken on with it, a body of 
about eight hundred soldiers, which 
have for some time been stationed at 
a post called Lataband as a kind of 
road-making party and outpost from 
Kabul, or as a first point of commu- 
nication with the Khaibar route. But 
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even after this accession, General 
Gough’s force, when it reached Sher- 
pur, as it must by this time have done, 
cannot have numbered as much as 
three thousand men, even suppos- 
ing it to have met with no consider- 
able opposition, and not to have suf- 
fered very seriously from the cold, 
after leaving Jagdallak. Heavy fir- 
ing was heard yesterday afternoon 
in this camp from the Kabul direc- 
tion. But General Gough not hav- 
ing been able to keep open his com- 
munications with Jagdallak, it is 
not known whether he was yester- 
day helping General Roberts to deal 
with the masses of the insurgents 
round Sherpur, or coping single- 
handed with a force or forces sent 
out to intercept his own advance. 
About nine miles this side of Kabul 
there flows, too, the Logar river ; and 
conjecture is at fault as to whether 
the bridge spanning it wiil be de- 
stroyed by the enemy or allowed 
to stand. If the former, the ice- 
bound stream cannot but prove a 
formidable bath for our soldiers— 
generally running at this season 
breast-high, or even higher. 

The newspapers keep describing 
“Colonel” Muhammad Jan, and 
his spiritual coadjutor Mushk-i- 
Alam, as the head and front of the 
present spasmodic movement against 
us. Native rumour has it that the 
priest and the soldier between them 
have made Sirdar Muhammad Musa 
Khan, our guondam ally Yakib 
Khan’s little son, Amir. If so, 
the incident will have become, for 
what it may be worth, matter of 
history before these lines are print- 
ed; but in the absence of jad mari 
tion, there are reasons for receiving 
this story with suspicion. Muham- 
mad Jan, it is said, has been display- 
ing in the service of factions abilit 
such as he failed to show in that of 
his own proper master at Ali-Mas- 
jid and elsewhere; while as for the 
old Mulla, if current stories may be 
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credited, he has been “beating the 
drum ecclesiastic” vigorously be- 
fore and during every engagement, 
and, carried on a litter in rear of his 
crescentaders, kept heating their 
religious fervour pretty much after 
the fashion of Kettledrummle at 
Drumclog. 


26th December.—The snow is 
upon us at last. Restricting itself 
no more to the distant ridges, down 
it has come during the night; and 
here it lies in sparkling purity, if 
that is any comfort, three inches deep 
round our tents d’abris, The horses 
and baggage-mules are all, of course, 
picketed in the open, with plenty 
of blankets on their backs, but no- 
thing between them and the drift. 
The wonder is how well they stand 
it, and how eagerly they are looking 
out for their morning ration of corn 
or chopped straw, grass being past 
hoping for in midwinter at an ele- 
vation above the sea of about 4500 
feet. The European gunners of a 
“ mountain-battery ’—that is, guns 
packable on the backs of mules— 
parked within a few yards of the 
headquarters camp, have given 
themselves up with thorough aban- 
don to snowballing ; and to witness 
their horse-play, one would con- 
clude that they saw an easier way 
than some of us seem to do out of the 
Afghanistan difficulty. The native 
soldiers and camp-followers, on the 
contrary, are in a state of body and 
mind made up one-half of benumb- 
ment, the other of dumfounder- 
ment. Servants who have been 
with their masters at Indian _hill- 
stations must have seen snow be- 
fore; but these are the exception: 
and many a Bengali and Madrasi is 
this morning cursing his fate for 
showing to him things unseen by 
his remotest paternal and maternal 
ancestors. How wonderful, to be 


sure, the way in which we have not 
merely made ourselves at home, and 
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more, over the length and breadth 
of the Indian peninsula, but have 
forced its patient and soil-bound 
peoples on with us in our own 
career, habituating them, as during 
the Abyssinian expedition, to all 
the novelties of Central Africa; 
again to Malta and Cyprus; and 
now, for the second time in his- 
tory, to the formidable mountain- 
passes of Afghanistan! If any 
one will say of the race that has 
done this with the people of Hin- 
dustan, that it cannot, and will 
not, soon do just what it may re- 
solve on doing with the military 
republics and tribal aristocracies of 
Afghanistan, surely he must be out 
in his reckoning. In the East, far 
more than in the West, the one 
thing needful as a basis for all poli- 
cies and strategies is, however, fin- 
ality. Let the nation only make 
up its mind what our present intro- 
missions with Afghan affairs are to 
end in, and let Afghanistan herself 
perceive and feel her destiny, then, 
humanly speaking, there can be 
no doubt about the new régime 
gradually shaping itself; provided 
only it is a possible one—not @ 
thing with a head supplied by the 
Conservative, and a rump by the 
Radical, party. 

Desultory fighting has been going 
on yesterday and to-day all along 
our line of communications between 
this, or rather between Pezwan, and 
Jagdallak—a famous Ghilzai leader, 
half bandit, half partisan,— 


“Not quite a felon, yet but half a 
knight,” — 
called Asmat Ullah Khan, having 
been doing his best, along with 
other leaders of lesser note, and 
some two or three thousand well- 
armed followers, to cut off a con- 
voy, if not even surround a post. 
On the 23d, Major Thackeray, V.C., 
of the Sappers, having been sent out 


from Jagdallak to destroy a village 
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giving cover to bodies of guerillas, 
was marching back, his object ac- 
complished, when a large body of 
Ghilzai tribesmen, following him 
up, maintained a brisk attack on 
his position with Sniders from 
three in the afternoon till mid- 
night, making no real impression, 
but unfortunately managing to plant 
a bullet in the Major’s right arm, 
thereby placing a valuable officer 
out of the game for some time to 
come. 

All this is harassing enough— 
the season of snow being the Af- 
ghan’s opportunity, because so un- 
favourable for all who would med- 
dle with him. The effect of the 
cold on the transport animals sadly 
interferes with the conduct of our 
operations. Not a night but a 
certain number of them, chiefly 
camels, die miserably at their pick- 
ets of sheer cold. The difficulty 
met with in providing transport for 
the Abyssinian expedition was noted 
at the time in the pages of ‘ Maga,’ 
and an urgent protest entered that 
steps should forthwith be taken to 
organise, in India and elsewhere, a 
transport establishment adapted for 
the exigencies to which an empire 
like ours is so liable. The pre- 
eminent value of the mule in this 
respect is too generally admitted to 
call for remark here. Something 
has been done, especially in the 
Panjab, in the course of the last 
decade to promote his diffusion. 
But the Indians, unluckily, are im- 
bued with a prejudice against a 
creature produced, as they are 
pleased to view the matter, out of 
the ordinary course of nature; and 
a decided lead from ourselves is 
wanted before this absurd idea can 
be eradicated. Afghanistan has a 
camel of its own, which stands the 
climate well, so long at least as it 
is under the care of the nomads 
(Kuchis), who chiefly breed and use 
it. Camels of the country can rarely 
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be bought, however, because it pays 
their owners better to carry our 
stores for us at so much a trip 
than to sell their camels outright. 
Besides, it would be useless buying 
the animals unless we could buy 
their keepers too—the same kindly 
relations appearing to subsist be- 
tween the Afghan carrier and his 
shaggy camel as between the Beda- 
ween of Arabia and their famous 
horses. As for the Indian camel 
again, nothing could well be more 
unsuited for service in Afghanistan ; 
and this is much aggravated by the 
circumstance, that of the men en- 
gaged to look after him, not more 
than a certain number have ever 
had charge of camels before. High 
pay tempts the seum of Indian 
bazars to offer themselves as camel- 
keepers; and this is one of numer- 
ous other causes of the shocking 
mortality suffered by the camel 
branch of the transport at every 
stage of the present operations, 
When an Indian Viceroy or an 
English Minister tries to add to 
his own or his party’s popularity 
by the sacrifice of some source of 
public income, deprived of which 
the country must inevitably drift 
more and more towards a state of 
unpreparedness for asserting and 
maintaining its own proper place 
in the world, he little thinks, per- 
haps, of the serious risks so in- 
curred. Looked at from. London 
or Calcutta, at all events when the 
political horizon is clear, transport 
may scem a mere matter of detail 
rather than anything of greater 
moment. But the desperate and 
often not maturely considered efforts 
which have to be made to set it 
agoing once the necessity arises, 
with the numerous crippling errors 
then apt to be perpetrated, and the 
enormous pecuniary outlay always 
involved, might well suggest a 
wiser view—the plain truth being 
that an army without transport is 
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like a clock without works, or a 
steamship without engines. 


28th December.— Through the 
consideration of Mr. A. C. Lyall, 
C.B., the Indian Foreign Secre- 
tary, Calcutta has just flashed 
straight down to this remote out- 
omg a copy of a telegram received 
y H.E. the Viceroy from Lieut.- 
General Sir F. Roberts, dated 
Kabul, 24th instant, filled with the 
most reassuring intelligence. On 
the 23d, it seems Colonel Muham- 
mad Jan and his friends were fool- 
hardy enough to beard the British 
lion in his stronghold. The day 
was one of those when, in all the 
year, Islamite ardour mounts high- 
est—that is, one of the ten days 
of the month Muharram which are 
devoted to commemorating and be- 
wailing the death of the “martyred 
brothers of Kerbela,” Hasan and 
Husain. Mushk-i-Alam must have 
been at his very best—with the horse- 
shoe of his heart, to use a favourite 
Persian figure, glowing white on the 
anvil of religious zeal. It is probable, 
too, that General Roberts’s strateget- 
ical concentration of his little force 
in Sherpur, the wisdom of which 
disposition must now be so palpable 
to all, may have deluded the enemy 
into thinking him weaker than he 
was, just as it may even have been 
misunderstood in India itself and 
other parts of the world. Be that 
as it may, the readers of ‘ Maga’ 
must by this time know better than 
we at Gandamak can pretend to do, 
the particulars of the attack de- 
livered on the British position just 
two days before Christmas. A few 
weeks ago the electric wire, stretched 
on posts cut from the nearest trees, 
ran without a break between Kabul 
and Calcutta. Early in the course 
of the recent outbreak, however, the 
line was destroyed, or seriously in- 
terrupted, as a matter of course, for 
some distance out of Kabul; and 
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with the heliograph at our command, 
no attempt has been made as yet 
to set it up again beyond Pezwan, 
—a point, as already noted, about 
thirteen miles on the Kabul side 
of Gandamak, and distant, by the 
Lataband route, some fifty or sixty 
miles from Kabul. To Pezwan, 
therefore, future histories must as- 
sign the honour of having held the 
very last point of England’s tele- 
graphic communication with her 
centre all the time the recent pas- 
sages of arms round Kabul were at 
their height. General Roberts’s 
bulletins have for some little time 
past had to be brought there by 
messengers, to be signalled to Cal- 
cutta and all over the world. Jag- 
dallak, also, we now hold in some 
strength; and heliographic com- 
munication being open between it 
and Pezwan, our military communi- 
cation with Kabul may be said to 
be intact up to the former point. 
Doubtless, too, among the first uses 
made by General Roberts of his 
recovered position will have been 
the sending out of troops to re- 
establish positions, with telegraphs, 
mail-stations, commissariat depots, 
and all appliances complete, be- 
tween Sherpur and Jagdallak. Ac- 
counts differ at Gandamak as to the 
date of General Gough’s reaching 
Sherpur, but his entry would ap- 
pear to have been made the day 
before Christmas,—that is, one day 
after his chief had been able, un- 
aided, to make himself thoroughly 
master of the situation. That there 
should be doubt on this point in a 
camp only seventy miles or so from 
Kabul, nearly a week after the 
whole story has been recited by 
newspaper boys in the streets of 
Edinburgh, is, in its way, a not- 
able feature of the age; and almost 
within sound of the Kabul guns, as 
General Arbuthnot’s headquarters 
now are, he has had to depend for 
his news from the front chiefly on 
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journals published at Lahore and 
Allahabad. 

Afghanistan’s season of anxiety 
cannot be said to have come toa 
close with ours. Sherpur is safe, 
and our flag triumphant; but what 
is the end to be? No one who 
knows the country would speak 
of it asif it formed or contained 
a united nation or people, in the 
same way that England or France 
does. Perhaps, indeed, we have 
fallen too much into the error of 
supposing that, because an Amir, 
or prince, is supreme at Kabul, Af- 
ghanistan represents a monarchy in 
the European sense of the word. 
Rather should it be regarded, in 
the language of a recent German 
writer, as politically “a dictatorship 
for the duration of a life, over a 
military aristocracy intermixed with 
insignificant republics.” With all 
this, however, it may be as well 
to bear in mind that at least two 
motive powers, or springs of action, 
may easily serve to weld into one 
formidable and more or less com- 
pact coalition, the most diverse, or 
even hostile elements. These are 
—(1) a common religion, especially 
when that is a rabid and compara- 
tively primitive form of Islamism ; 
and (2) a common fear. With the 
history of England, and even more 
notably that of Scotland, before 
us, we should surely be the last 
to wonder at any struggles or sacri- 
fices made by the people of another 
country in the cause of their reli- 
gion. In no part of the world, it is 
worth while taking into account, 
can a Muhammadan state be brought 
under Christian rule without the 
very same shock being given to 
Islamism as Christianity _ itself 
would sustain were the converse to 
occur; the two pictures, indeed, 
being only faintly analogous, seeing 
that Islamism, as is well known, is 
nothing apart from conquest and 
dominion, and Christianity on the 
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contrary is, in its origin at least, 
the creed of gentleness and subjec- 
tion. To Mushk-i-Alam and his 
brethren, it ought to make no dif- 
ference whether a Durani, a Bar- 
akzai, or a Ghilzai, were now to 
become Amir, provided only the 
status of Afghanistan as a Mussul- 
man principality was not destroyed. 
So much, in sketchiest outline, for 
the religious aspect of the difficul- 
ty; while as for the second of the 
two points indicated above as tend- 
ing to set all classes against us— 
namely, a common fear of sweep- 
ing retribution at our hands, after 
this second outbreak, all that can 
be said in regard to this view of 
the case can scarcely fail to occur 
to others before these lines are 
printed. The perfidious outrage 
committed on our Embassy last Sep- 
tember was a crime of exceptional 
dimensions, such as certainly de- 
manded, in the interests of the 
whole civilised world, a full and 
exemplary measure of punishment. 
But even during the severest courses 
of treatment, there are times when 
healing, not caustic, measures an- 
swer best. Even if Afghanistan 
is now to be made, once and for all, 
an appanage and absolute depen- 
dency of our empire, common hu- 
manity prescribes that she should 
forthwith be brought face to face 
with her destiny; and that we 
should show. ourselves with an 
array of force adequate to the ac- 
complishment of so large an en- 
terprise. If, on the contrary, as 
seems more probable, the national 
view extends no further now than 
when the treaty was signed at this 
very place in May last, then is it 
not due equally to ourselves, and to 
the people of Afghanistan, to enter 
at once on a course of reassuring 
measures towards all classes,—not 
excepting even those who, swayed 
by misapprehensions of our designs, 
or even by motives of ambition, 
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have, during these last few critical 
months, been actively endeavouring 
to thwart us? Men who have once 
fairly committed themselves, and 
for whom no door of hope or escape 
stands open, will naturally prefer 
the battle-field or hillside to the 
gallows. But when one reflects 
that the development of our real 
policy towards Afghanistan cannot 
even have a beginning till a veil is 
dropped, on our part, over all that 
is past, it may be looked upon as 
certain that, if the Afghans will 
only have patience, they will find, 
after all, in his Excellency Lord 
Lytton, and the Government which 
his lordship so ably represents, a 
better stand-by than any number 
of fanatical Mullahs or plotting 
soldiers of fortune are ever likely 
to afford to them. 


29th December.—The snow is 
gone except on the sides and crests 
of the bare brown mountains; and 
the strong Eastern sun, shining 
over a noble panorama of wintry 
landscape, is producing effects which 
a painter might do worse than come 
here to copy. In this little camp 
all is zeal and activity. Hindu 
servants, thawed at last, are lan- 
guidly bringing up arrears of work, 
—such as scraping away, with their 
master’s dinner-plates, accumula- 
tions of snow in shady corners 
outside of tents. Shovels would 
answer better, perhaps, for this 
purpose, and might easily be bor- 
rowed from the quarter-guard of 
the nearest regiment. But the In- 
dian is famous for never using a 
tool more than he can help. All 
that is possible in the way of man- 
ual work (he takes good care it 
never amounts to labour) is com- 
passed by him with his ten fingers, 
assisted at the most by a couple of 
toes; and when artificial instru- 
ments are needed, a dinner-plate 
in hand is thought preferable (till 
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it breaks) to a spade some twenty 
paces off, which, moreover, it might 
not be his fate to get, even if he 
were to go and try. In all this 
the man is a philosopher; and he 
who, after full experience, can speak 
or think unkindly of our long- 
suffering Indian “helps,” deserves 
to be “minded” during his declin- 
ing years by a charwoman, or the 
“lady” of a lodging and boarding 
house at Brighton. 

As these lines are being writ- 
ten, the booming of guns from 
the direction of Jagdallak tells 
us that our troops there are 
engaged probably with the fol- 
lowers of some partisan leader. 
Hurrying to an adjoining ridge, 
and straining the eye towards the 
north-west, peak after peak is seen 
to be ablaze for a moment with 
flashes of heliography, but no sign 
of the enemy is visible. These 
big guns of ours may be only in- 
dulging in a game at long bowls, 
possibly frightening the would-be 
assailants, and keeping them from 
trying conclusions at close quarters, 
but doing them little harm. Ar- 
tillery almost requires to be oppos- 
ed to artillery for the real prowess 
of this arm to develop itself, except, 
of course, when plains can be com- 
manded, or attacks have to be made 
on forts or villages. Even at Kabul 
the enemy have but few guns; and 
the guerilla chiefs, with whom we 
are coping along this line, trust to 
knives and small-arms. Consider- 
ing how much carriage artillery 
requires for itself and ammunition, 
and how greatly its value diminishes 
and the risk of its being lost alto- 
gether increases in proportion as it 
is taken out of level into mountain- 
ous ground, where ricochet and 
direct fire can scarcely ever be em- 
ployed, the importance of judging 
accurately whether in certain situa- 
tions and circumstances the services 
to be expected from it will prove 
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worth the labour and cost of trans- 
porting it, has always to be borne 
in mind. The hampering effect of 
having to care for, and in fact 
carry off the field, a few pieces of 
artillery, was strikingly illustrated 
the other day at Kabul; and, not 
to multiply similar instances, the 
difficulties Havelock’s column got 
into, owing to the presence of its 
own artillery, in the forced entry to 
Lucknow Residence, 25th Septem- 
ber 1857, will occur to all who 
served in India during the Mutiny. 

The desultory attacks to which 
our convoys between this and the 
front are still evidently exposed, 
will surely cease as the news spreads 
that the movement yet on foot by 
Mushk-i-Alam and his friends has 
failed. The camp at Gandamak 
itself. has never been threatened; 
the branch of the great clan Khu- 
giani, within whose tribal limits it 
lies, having formed, apparently, too 
sound an estimate of our power 
to turn openly upon us. When 
General Gough marched from here 
some fifteen days ago to reinforce 
Kabul, the concentration of the 
Gandamak garrison on the ridge 
(Safed-Sang) where it is now en- 
camped, which he at the same time 
ordered, may have given the tribes- 
men’s confidence in us a momentary 
shake, especially as they considered 
the soldiers left to guard it too few 
for the odds they might have to 
face. On the whole, however, old 
Haidar Khan—the local head of 
the Sherzad branch of the clan— 
has seen too much of us this last 
twelvemonth to form hasty conclu- 
sions; and by sending his son, 
Ghulam Jan, with General Gough’s 
force, he compassed the double ob- 
ject of securing for himself timely 
news of any little check we might 
meet with between this and Sher- 
pur, and fixing on us, in the event 
of our star prevailing, a fair claim 


for reward. Afzal Khan, head of 
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the Waziri Khugianis, and Abd-ul- 
Ghafir, chief of the Kharbina sub- 
sept of the same great agricultural, 
pastoral, and warlike clan, have all 
this time been observing towards 
us a still more wary and guarded 
attitude than the Sherzad chief 
first alluded to. Not a doubt of it, 
our whole position from Khaibar to 
Kabul has been and is more or less 
critical,—that is, with its safety de- 
pending chiefly on the impression 
of strength which we are able from 
time to time to keep abroad over 
the country. Only this was to have 
been looked for indeed, considering 
the circumscribed, and as far as 
possible unaggressive, lines to which 
we have so scrupulously adhered 
ever since crossing the Afghan 
frontier on the present occasion ; 
and if it be so far true that the 
seed we have been sowing in the 
country between October of last 
year and the present date has not 
yet borne fruit, still the harvest, 
when it ripens, will, let us hope, 
be all the more valuable because 
of its not having been too much 
forced on. 


31st December.—The firing heard 
the day before yesterday meant, as 
was pretty well understood at the 
time, an attack upon Jagdallak by 
a gathering of tribesmen, chiefly 
Ghilzais, under the command, it is 
said, of Sirdar Muhammad Hassan 
Khan, the friend and comrade of the 
ex-Amir, whose desertion of his post 
at Jalalabad has been noticed above. 
The affair began by a descent be- 
ing made on our advanced picket. 
Two guns coming up from Pezwan 
with another object in view, ar- 
rived on the spot in the nick of 
time; but, sad to tell, they had 
hardly got into position when one 
of the officers of the battery—Lieu- 
tenant Wright—received a distant 
shot in the head which closed for 
ever his soldier’s career. Our other 
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casualties were numerically dispro- 
portionate when the loss of this 
gallant and forward young officer is 
taken into account,—only one gun- 
ner having been killed, and two 
soldiers slightly wounded. 

To-day the news from Kabul, 
spreading far and wide, has acted 
as a decided sedative. The two 
chiefs of the Kharbina Khugianis, 
after holding more or less aloof 
during the crisis, rode into camp 
this afternoon,- and renewed their 
offers-of service. To-morrow, in all 

robability, the heads of the Waziri 
~~ will follow suit. Such a 
wonderful thing is success. Bul- 
letins from Kabul up to the 28th 
have been received. All was quiet 
again, Mushk-i-Alam and Muham- 
mad Jan having fled to Ghazni—a 
city, it is evident, which must soon 
be made our own, if Kabul is to be 
occupied much longer by the British 
forces. Thesame remark, indeed, is 
perhaps equally applicable to Herat. 
Half measures are rarely expedient, 
and still more seldom are they safe. 
The Ghilzai chiefs who have been 
infesting the road between this and 
Lataband are believed to have 
drawn off to their several houses 
or fastnesses; and officers from 
Kabul are busy having telegraph 
wires set up again, and postal sta- 
tions re-established between Sher- 
pur and Pezwan. In a few days 
all will be as before, and the year 
just expiring as these lines are be- 
ing traced, will at all events hand 
over Afghanistan affairs to its suc- 
cessors in a form admitting of what- 
ever settlement the nation deliber- 
ately considers advisable to be, with 
God’s help and blessing, imparted 
to them. 


January 5th.—If Mushk-i-Alam 
and his friends fancied that, by 
means of mere fireworks, whether 
spiritual or physical, the British 
lion of Kabul and Sherpur could 
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be frightened out of any path 
which he had deliberately set down 
his foot in, then they hopelessly 
deceived themselves, Within a 
few days after the storm had sub- 
sided, the work of inquiry into the 
degree of guilt belonging to the 
several personages conspicuous dur- 
ing the September outrage seems 
to have been resumed; and _to- 
day the well-known Daud Shah, 
long one of Sher Ali’s favourite 
generals, and called by us his 
commander-in-chief, has arrived 
in Brigadier-General Arbuthnot’s 
camp, Safed-Sang, as closely guard- 
ed a prisoner as if his destination 
was the Andamans. To-morrow 
will see him a stage further on his 
way towards India. The ineffec- 
tual efforts made by this man— 
more, as is possible, for appearance’ 
sake than in earnest—to interpose 
on our countrymen’s behalf during 
the attack on the Embassy, must 
be fresh in the memory of all. 
Since our occupation of Kabul, the 
ex-commander-in-chief, so far as 
one confessedly not behind the 
political scenes can judge, must 
have been able to persuade General 
Roberts’s advisers that he was our 
friend at heart, and had been more 
sinned against than sinning. At 
all events, his arrest seems to have 
been resolved on only the other 
day ; and so sudden his downward 
move, that nothing was generally 
known of it here until the order 
came to pitch a tent for his tem- 
porary reception. Daud Shah him- 
self is an old man of good presence, 
but with a weak and uncertain 
expression of countenance. In or- 
der to reconcile the mind fully to 
the, in itself, strong-handed pro- 
ceeding on our part of locating an 
army in the capital of Afghanistan, 
and packing off some of the prin- 
cipal men, as would appear, one 
after the other, to a strange land, 
it is essential to keep the view 
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fixed, as it ought indeed for some 
considerable period to be kept fixed, 
on the deep guilt incurred by 
Kabul—that is, more or less by 
every resident of mark and influ- 
ence within its walls—when the 
lives of our representative, his 
companions, and escort were so 
ruthlessly sacrificed in the Bala 
Hisar. Without embassies and con- 
sulates, the relations of interna- 
tional life cannot be maintained, 
commerce protected, or peace pre- 
served. And it is too obvious to 
require remark, that when a Mis- 
sion, formally welcomed by a re- 
cognised Power, in terms of a 
solemn treaty only just conclud- 
ed, is butchered to a man, almost 
under the eyes of the sovereign 
who had received it, without a 
hand being extended during a long 
autumn’s day to save or defend, 
a crime is perpetrated which, apart 
altogether from its bearings on 
the State primarily affected by it, 
would, if left unsifted and un- 
punished, tend to sap the founda- 
tions of confidence and friendly 
intercourse among civilised nations 
all the world over. By this it is 
not meant that all political pris- 
oners who have been sent from 
Afghanistan to India during the 
last six weeks have certainly been 
found guilty of complicity in the 
outrage of last September. That 
is a point on which information 
could obviously not have been 
afforded, with the local and official 
inquiry still, perhaps, more or 
less incomplete; and the English 
equally with the Indian public 
may even have to exercise their 
patience for a little longer before 
the riddle is fully read. The ques- 
tion, happily, is not a party but a 
national one—the manly and patri- 
otic tone adopted, on the first re- 
port of the outrage reaching Eng- 
land, by one or two of those best 
deserving to be accepted as spokes- 
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men of the Liberal party, having 
formed one of the few reassuring 
features that presented themselves 
while the dismal news was in its 
first freshness. 

There has been no more snow at 
Gandamak—a mercy for the native 
camp - followers. Most, if not all 
of them, have shelter after a sort; 
but the chorus of coughing that 
breaks out all over camp towards 
cock-crow every morning is almost 
alarming, till one gets used to it. 
Among European officers even, 
pneumonia is showing itself, one 
having succumbed to-day to an 
attack of the kind contracted during 
his recent bivouacking and expo- 
sure on the snowy heights of Jag- 
dallak. When the casualties after 
a battle or skirmish are summed 
up, the country is apt to think the 
extent of its loss has been gauged. 
Not so, however. Even the worst 
cases on the list of wounded often 
make perfect recoveries; but of 
others whom bullet and steel have 
spared, how many find they have 
laid in their campaigns the seeds 
of weakness, such as, if it just 
stops short of abridging, sometimes 
renders burdensome the remainder 
of their days? reflections which a 
comrade’s death a few minutes ago 
in an adjoining tent—the second 
time the same thing has happened 
since the frontier was crossed — 
may perhaps be considered as serv- 
ing to introduce. In camp, how- 
ever, even more notably than in 
most places, life’s stream soon 
rushes over death’s traces; for sol- 
diers, happily, are light-hearted, 
and when not in hospital have fine 
digestions. Snowballing has gone 
out for want of snow, but football 
has come in instead ; and all round 
the tent where General Daud Shah— 
en route perhaps to his St. Helena— 
is about to pass a not too luxurious 
night, British soldiers are making 
the echoes ring with just such 
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shouts as the playing - grounds of 
Harrow and Loretto know so well. 
Duty is still heavy, though less so 
than it was a short time ago; and 
the heliographic flashes from the 
direction of Pezwan and Jagdallak 
—the beacon-fires of these improved 
modern times—instead of calling 
urgently for more mountain-guns, 
now signal chiefly for rum or to- 
bacco, or at most report the cutting 
of the telegraph wire, or the firing of 
a random shot at aconvoy. Gen- 
eral Roberts, unwilling to drive any 
man into a corner, has been taking 
steps to reassure the minds of chiefs 
and people between this and Kabul, 
so that no one shall be urged 
merely by his fears to fight against 
us. This policy—as wise as it is 
humane— is, however, more or less 
frustrated by the impression which 
is being sedulously kept up through- 
out the country by Mushk-i-Alam 
and others, that, though foiled for 
the time, they are not disheartened, 
and that March at the latest will 
see another and crowning struggle 
made to destroy us. The continued 
presence of little Musa Khan with 
what may perhaps be called the 
national party, lends colour to the 
pretensions and boasts in which 
they are understood, in spite of 
their recent defeat at Sherpur, still 
freely to indulge; and it is worthy 
of note that the deportation to 
India of Musa Khan’s father, the 
ex- Amir, has tended to create 
among Afghans far more friendly 
feelings towards the race of Dost 
Muhammad and Sher Ali Khan 
than were observable when Yakub 
Khan was, in appearance at least, 
the friend and ally of England. 
Without guns, organisation, disci- 
pline, or much cohesion, the recent 
effort made against us by tribes- 
men and others round Kabul was 
remarkable at once from a military, 
religious, and political point of 
view. General Gough’s unexpected 


appearance near the scene, notwith- 
standing the inclemency of the sea- 
son and the difficulties of the way, 
showed how widely different was 
the situation, as far as we at least 
were concerned, in 1879 from what 
it had been in 1841. The attack 
on Sherpur of 23d ultimo must 
have been precipitated by the 
knowledge that a day’s delay meant 
the arrival of reinforcements, the 
strength of which rumour may 
easily have magnified. Had the 
Afghans been in greater numbers 
than happily for us they were, 
a simultaneous onset by separate 
hordes on the approaching column, 
and the central British position 
towards which it was advancing, 
would most likely have been tried. 
As it was, Colonel Muhammad Jan 
probably did well not to divide his 
forces. Had his supreme effort on 
Sherpur succeeded, then the de- 
struction of the small camp (Gough’s) 
which had begun to whiten the 
horizon would have proved com- 
paratively easy. And although 
General Gough and his hardy sol- 
diers were of course denied the 
satisfaction of participating in their 
countrymen’s victory of the day 
before their arrival at Sherpur it- 
self, yet their hazardous march from 
Gandamak to Kabul proved in the 
end, as has just been seen, of the 
highest importance, and will long 
be remembered, it may be hoped, 
in the world’s annals, as an instance 
of sagacious promptness and suc- 
cessful daring in war. 


8th January.—At Jalalabad the 
New Year has come in anything 
but kindly. The general excite- 
ment of the time naturally led, even 
at that considerable distance from 
its centre, to increased military ac- 
tivity on our part; and during a 
reconnaissance towards the further 
or Lughman side of the Kabul 
river, there occurred a repetition, 
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fortunately on a minor scale, of the 
ford disaster in which so many of 
the 10th Hussars perished, in the 
same river, though at another ford, 
some short time before the Treaty 
of Gandamak was concluded. The 
curious thing in this as in the for- 
mer instance was, that although the 
cavalry consisted both of European 
and native details, while five men 
of the former (Carabineers) were 
carried away by the current and 
drowned, their native comrades, as 
well as several mounted camp-fol- 
lowers, all succeeded in crossing in 
safety. Is it that the extension of 
railways, both at home and abroad, 
is depriving our splendid English 
cavalry of the opportunities they 
had in former days of becoming 
expert not only in crossing fords, 
but even in swimming their horses 
through dangerous rapids? Or is it 
the old story (vide the writings of 
the late General Sir Charles Napier, 
passim) that the British light (#) 
horseman is still so overweighted 
with his own multifarious and com- 
plicated accoutrements, that, once 
submerged, he has small chance 
of coming up again? His sword, 
for example, weighs of itself about 
seven pounds in dead metal. This, 
strapped round his loins with a belt 
not always unfastenable in a mo- 
ment, may well act the part of a 
sinker. Whatever is or is not to 
be said in the form of comment or 
explanation in regard to incidents 
of this unfortunate description, the 
importance of the whole subject of 
crossing rivers by the mounted 
soldier being maturely considered 
by the highest military authorities 
will scarcely be disputed. A few 
weeks ago, near Kabul, two orderly 
officers in attendance on General 
Macpherson were carried away in 
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riding their ponies across the same 
treacherous river. Being lightly 
equipped, however, and able to 
swim, they managed to hold their 
own, more or less, against the 
stream, and, assisted by friendly 
villagers, landed in safety on the 
bank: one officer (Lieut. St. John 
Forbes of the 92d Highlanders) 
unhappily only to meet a soldier’s 
death not long afterwards, in a for- 
ward attempt, at the head of his 
company, to seize an Afghan stan- 
dard, during one of the days of 
heavy fighting which preceded Gen- 
eral Roberts’s concentration of his 
force in Sherpur. In dealing with 
an imperfectly organised enemy, the 
opportunity for the display of per- 
sonal prowess and bravery seems to 
be greater than when Greek meets 
Greek in the ranks of more regular 
war. Hence the number of Vic- 
toria Crosses that are being won, 
both by officers and men, in Afghan- 
istan; and the number, alas! of 
gallant lives that have been given 
for the sake of closing rapidly in 
mortal combat with some crusading 
champion, whose fall, as in the 
Homeric days, might easily mean 
the scattering of a host. With the 
name of Lieut. Forbes well de- 
serves to be remembered that of 
another brave Highlander, his col- 
our-sergeant, Drummond, who was 
cut down by his leader’s side, 
just as the latter was shot dead. 
One moment more, and Victoria 
Crosses would in all probability 
have been won. Better than stars 
or crosses, though, is DUTY DONE, 
and life itself surrendered, in add- 
ing yet one other wreath to Scot- 
land’s lion-standard, and to the 
colours of one of the great nation- 
al regiments of which she is so 
proud. 











Ir is impossible to lay down a 
book like the Memoirs of the great 
statesman whose name stands at 
the head of this page, without ex- 
—- the feeling that a change 
as come over the science of diplo- 
macy. La haute politique has lost 
its delicate edge. Its work may 
be done as readily and more incis- 
ively, but we are less impressed 
by the skill and dexterity of the 
operation. The triumphs of histo- 
rical diplomacy were mostly won by 
dominating events to the policy of 
the guiding mind: in our days 
success has chiefly been secured 
by assimilating policy to circum- 
stances. We may have more power- 
ful, because more blunt, statesman- 
ship; but the imagination is not im- 
pressed by the subtle artifices, the 
ingenious tactics, of the plenipoten- 
tiaries of an older generation. The 
altered conditions of diplomacy sug- 
gest a comparison with the change 
which has overtaken fencing as an 
essential qualification for the soldier. 
Niceties of Carte and Tierce count 
for little in a modern battle, nor 
does skill in drafting Protocols or 
framing Articles constitute the high- 
est qualification of modern states- 
manship. The dicta of Mazarin 
and Richelieu, of Metternich and 
Talleyrand, have ceased to be re- 
ferred to as oracles; and even 
Machiavelli, with whom European 
diplomacy as a science may be said 
to commence, is now held to have 
been only an astute man of his 
time, with no great claim to lay 
down the law to a wiser posterity. 
This altered estimate of diplo- 
macy arises from the change that 
has come over the constitutions of 
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the European states since the first 
French Revolution. The general 
rise of Parliamentary influence has 
weakened the hands of the diplo- 
matist in one way, if it has strength- 
ened them in another. When he 
was responsible only to the king or 
emperor his master, and probably 
had that master well under his own 
hand, his position as a negotiator 
had everything in its advantage 
that full freedom of action, perfect 
secrecy as to his tactics, and inde- 
pendence of the popular opinion 
of his conduct, could bestow. He 
knew that he would be left to play 
his part uninterrupted by trouble- 
some questions or premature inter- 
ferences on the part of his country- 
men. Metternich and Mazarin 
might almost have said, “ Hgo et 
Rex meus ;” and were even less re- 
sponsible to the judgment of their 
own nations than the crowned heads 
whom they served. But since Par- 
liamentary influence gained the as- 
cendancy in the states of West- 
ern Europe, the powers of diplomat- 
ists have been greatly restricted, 
and their responsibilities increased. 
They know that by the section of 
their countrymen which is opposed 
to the existing Ministry their pro- 
ceedings will be regarded with sus- 
picion, and if possible subjected to 
censure. They may expect, too, 
that their policy will be prejudged, 
and their hands weakened before 
their fellow -diplomatists by ill- 
timed revelations and worse chosen 
criticisms in the opposition press. 
An ambassador has nowadays not 
only to study to give effect to the 
views of the Ministry from which 
his instructions come, but to guard 
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as much as possible against laying 
himself open to attacks from its 
opponents. The responsibility of 
a plenipotentiary in our times must 
always jpartake, in a greater or less 
degree, of this mixed character ; and 
to this we attribute the influence 
which the principle of compromise 
has now come to exercise in inter- 
national arrangements. Russia is 
the only European state whose re- 
presentatives can afford to regulate 
their conduct by the traditions of 
la haute politique; and we have 
seen the immense advantages which 
this position conferred upon them 
in recent negotiations—advantages 
which it took the united influences 
of the other European Powers to 
succeed in neutralising. 

Could a reputation like Metter- 
nich’s have been founded under the 
new condition of diplomacy? is a 
question that every reader of his 
Memoirs will put to himself. The 
answer must be in the negative. A 
mind like Metternich’s, that could 
control the destinies of nations, 
and interpose with effect in the 
purposes of sovereigns, would have 
been worse than wasted as a mere 
negotiatory medium. His genius, 
which was most manifest in seizing 
a sudden political current, and di- 
recting it into channels leading to- 
wards the ends he had in view, 
would have been foiled had he been 
hampered with the task of convert- 
ing a Cabinet to belief in his policy. 
Nothing less than a conviction that 
the mind of Austria was centred in 
himself, as well as the power to 
promote her truest interests, could 
have supplied the motif to such a 
course of action as he himself con- 
fesses to in these volumes. He 
was content to represent his em- 
peror; but it is also quite manifest 
that he held himself qualified to 
judge what was the proper course 
for the emperor as well jas him- 
self. He had no faith in govern- 
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ment by Cabinets; and had he 
possessed carte blanche to construct 
a model empire, he would probably 
have dispensed with so slight an 
encumbrance to the crown as even 
an Aulic Council. And it must be 
confessed that many of the princi- 
ples which underlay his modes of 
action would have been openly 
repudiated by the collective moral- 
ity of any country that had had a 
voice in criticising them. The only 
conclusion that we can come to is, 
that Metternich—chief among the 
statesmen of his time, in perspica- 
city, in address, in self-command, 
and in political success — would 
have made a very ordinary and im- 
practical ambassador acting under 
the instructions of a  constitu- 
tional Cabinet, and would proba- 
bly soon have had to make way 
for a less strong-minded successor. 
The foundation of his greatness lay 
in the fact that he understood the 
word “plenipotentiary” in _ its 
most literal sense, and acted in ac- 
cordance with that conception. 

In the volumes before us the per- 
sonal interest aroused by the states- 
man vies with the valuable historical 
materials illustrative of the greatest 
crisis through which the destinies 
of Europe have ever passed. Met- 
ternich himself supplies an outline 
of his public life down to the Con- 
gress of Vienna, and his son has 
supplemented the Memoir by a 
copious collection of the public and 
private letters of the great Chan- 
cellor. “I have made history, and 
have therefore not found time to 
write it,” says Metternich himself ; 
and we accept the excuse more 
readily because we believe that the 
prominent statesman ought to con- 
tent himself with providing mate- 
rials for the judgments of the im- 
partial historian. It is impossible 
that those who control the course 
of history can record the results of 
their efforts without reviving in 
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some degree the feelings that actu- 
ate their conduct. There is proof 
of this in Metternich’s Memoirs, 
just and impartial as he had evi- 
dently striven to make them. There 
is a rich vein of colour running 
through the whole of his narrative, 
which, though serving admirably to 
set out his personality, warns us 
that his remarks require testing by 
external evidence. Metternich was 
not the man.to prepare a memoir 
for.a popular verdict. His position 
is rather that of one who kindly 
furnishes some personal explana- 
tions for removing any misconcep- 
tions that may have been formed 
of his career. The reader is over- 
awed by the lofty and intellec- 
tual stand- point from which he 
looks down upon men and things. 
If he ever found an antagonist 
whom he thought worthy of encoun- 
tering, it was the first Napoleon ; 
and yet he dissects the weak points 
of the emperor’s character with the 
severity of a professional psycholo- 
gist. The Emperor Alexander, for 
whom he professes a kindly liking, 
makes, on the whole, a poor figure 
after he has come through Metter- 
nich’s hands. He despises Stein, 
patronises Hardenberg, grants Tal- 
leyrand just sufficient ability to get 
the better of any one except him- 
self, and speaks very coldly of any 
of his colleagues save those who 
chose to lend themselves to the 
carrying out of his own views. It 
might be thought that this affecta- 
tion of superiority would give an 
unpleasant tone to his Memoirs; 
but this is not the case. Metter- 
nich’s egotism is so good-natured, 
and it is so far justified by facts, 


‘ that it furnishes evidence of a sin- 


cerity which the reader would pro- 
bably have felt to be lacking had 
there been greater reserve on the 
part of the autobiographer. 

We have now to draw from these 
interesting volumes a sketch of the 


career which they set forth ; but in 
doing so we must not be understood 
as adopting Metternich’s views of 
his public life where these are not 
justified by independent evidence, 
A man so many-sided requires to 
be looked at in several different 
lights. 

Metternich has little to say of 
his family, except of his father, 
under whom he began his career in 
the public service; but we may 
state that his house dates tradi- 
tionally from the eleventh century, 
when, in the time of Henry the 
Holy, it was possessed of influ- 
ence in the territory between the 
Moselle and the Rhine, and _his- 
torically from the commencement 
of the seventeenth, when Lothaire, 
one of its members, was Archbishop 
and Elector of Tréves. His father 
was the first of the house who dis- 
tinguished himself in the Austrian 
service, and who, though apparently 
not possessed of any of the son’s 
marked abilities, still held a respect- 
ed position in the Imperial Court. 
Clement Metternich was born at 
Coblenz in 1773. There is little 
noteworthy in his early career, ex- 
cept the fact that when at the uni- 
versity of Strasburg he studied 
fencing under the maitre d’armes 
who a year or two before had had 
Lieutenant Napoleon Bonaparte of 
the French Artillery for a pupil. 
“T hope my two pupils, the Em- 
peror of the French and the Aus- 
trian Ambassador at Paris, will 
not take it into their heads to 
come to blows with each other,” 
said this M. Fustet, when Metter- 
nich was passing through Strasburg 
on his first mission to Napoleon in 
1806. The French Revolution was 
just bursting out at the time when 
Metternich was ready to enter pub- 
lic life; and a deep-seated horror 
of republican anarchy, and the dan- 
ger of demagogism, took possession 
of his mind, and was rather inten- 
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sified than shaken off throughout 
the rest of his career. He officiated 
as grand master of the ceremonies 
at the coronations of Leopold II. 
and his son Francis, in the old im- 
perial city of Frankfort; and these 
pageants did not fail to suggest to 
his mind “ the contrast between the 
country contaminated by Jacobin- 
ism and the country where human 
grandeur was united with a noble 
national spirit.” A short term of 
office under his father, who was 
Minister Plenipotentiary to the 
Austrian Netherlands, first initiated 
him into public life, and brought 
him into immediate proximity to 
the earliest fruits of the French 
Revolution. During this period of 
his life, which he calls his appren- 
ticeship, he visited England, and 
was present at the trial of Warren 
Hastings, and saw Admiral Howe 
sail out from Portsmouth to fight 
the battle of the memorable first of 
June. An incident which occurred 
during this visit showed that the 
characteristics which Metternich dis- 
played in after-years were even then 
matured in the boyish statesman. 
The Prince Regent was at that time 
in league with the Opposition; and 
Metternich, who was then in his 
twenty-first year, could not resist 
the opportunity to speak to him a 
word in season. “My youth,” he 
says, “restrained me from expres- 
sing the profound disapproval which 
his conduct produced in me; but I 
took one day the opportunity of 
saying a word to him on the sub- 
ject, of which he reminded me 
thirty years afterwards, and added, 
‘You were very right then’!” In 
this little episode we see fair pro- 
mise of the self-possession which, in 
the maturity of his powers, enabled 
him to beard Napoleon and cross 
the purposes of the impulsive Alex- 
ander of Russia. 

A wife was found for Metternich 
in the princely family of Kaunitz- 








Rietberg, a grand-daughter of the 
veteran Chancellor of the Empire. 
The loss of the Metternich ancestral 
estates beyond the Rhine, which 
were swept up by the Republic, 
necessitated the young couple liv- 
ing upon their Bohemian property, 
which now became their mainstay, 
and to the management of which 
Count Clement devoted himself 
for a few seasons. At this time 
he professes to have had an aver- 
sion to public life; but it is easy 
to see, from his jealous criticisms of 
the Vienna bureaux, that he felt 
himself in the position of the war- 
horse which snuffs the battle from 
a distance; and he vainly sought 
solace from a course of study, which 
did not keep him from seeing that 
“the course of the greatest events 
was not conducted as it ought to 
have been.” He was, however, 
present at the sham Congress of 
Rastadt from December 1797 al- 
most to its break-up in the summer 
of 1799. The object of this con- 
gress was to settle the secret articles 
of the Treaty of Campo Formio, 
which had given to France, Flanders 
and the Rhine boundary, the city of 
Mayence, the territories to be em- 
braced in the Cisalpine Republic, 
Mantua, and the Ionian Islands, 
and recouped Austria with the Ven- 
etian States, and confirmed her 
recent conquests in Poland. The 
secret articles provided for the ces- 
sion to Austria of Salzburg and the 
Bavarian town of Wasserburg, and 
for finding equivalents for the dis- 
possessed Rhenish counts, whose 
interests young Metternich | was 
chosen to represent. The treaty 
was creditable to. neither the Em- 
pire nor the Republic, for it was 
practically a participation by the 
former in the latter’s plunder; and 
it was destined to have only a tem- 
porary existence, although Austria 
found an excuse for retaining @ 
great portion of her spoil. Upon the 
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secret articles on which the Congress 
had to base its deliberations, there 
could be no hope of effecting an ac- 
commodation. Prussia, who was 
expressly excluded from deriving 
- advantage, had no motive to 
aid the negotiations, and the Ger- 
man princes burned with indigna- 
tion at the cession of Mayence and 
the admission of French garrisons 
on their border. When Stein 
speaks of the “ black and perfected 
treachery of Campo Formio,” we are 
sure he is giving expression to the 
general feeling of his countrymen. 
Metternich has little to say of the 
politics of this part of his career. 
His letters to his young wife are 
filled with the social gossip of the 
dull town. We have lively pictures 
of the French deputies :— 


“I declare in all my life 1 never 
saw such ill-conditioned animals. You 
can form no idea of what a pack of 
wretches they are here. All these fel- 
lows have coarse muddy shoes, great 
blue pantaloons, a vest of blue, or of 
all colours ; peasants’ handkerchiefs, 
either silk or cotton, round the neck; 
the hair long, black, and dirty, and 
the hideous head crowned with a great 
red feather.” 


We may conclude, what is natu- 
ral enough, that the ci-devant nobles 
were greater ruffians than even the 
men of the people; for though two 
of the original deputies were of de- 
scent equal to Metternich’s own, 
the only one he could maintain 
civil relations with was the plebeian 
Perret, secretary of the Republican 
legation. Metternich had left Ras- 
tadt before the murder of the French 
deputies by the Austrian hussars, 
and his Memoirs contain no men- 
tion of that disgraceful incident ex- 
cept a note by his son, which speaks 
of their fate as “ frightfully tragic.” 

With the failure of the war of 
the Second Coalition, and the con- 
clusion of the peace of Luneville, 
Metternich’s career as a diplomatist 
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properly begins. He evidently re- 
garded the Ministry of Thugut as a 
barrier to his entrance into the pub- 
lic service, and he assails that states- 
man with charges which we are 
obliged to regard as strongly col- 
oured by Metternich’s personal feel- 
ings. He blames Thugut with hav- 
ing his own interests at heart rather 
than those of his country, and as- 
serts that his investments in the 
French funds kept him inactive at 
the outbreak of the Revolution. 
“The history of his Ministry,” says 
Metternich, “may be summed up 
in a series of miscalculations, all 
of which contributed to support 
and advance the preponderance of 
France.” It is true that Thugut 
had to play a losing game, which 
no one could have won who held 
his hand; but we fail to find any 
ground for the unfavourable asper- 
sions which Metternich casts upon 
him. These are entirely incom- 
patible with that integrity of char- 
acter which won the early patron- 
age of Maria Theresa, and the con- 
tinued confidence of Prince Kaun- 
itz. The fact that the retirement 
of Thugut was made by Napoleon 
a preliminary condition of the peace 
of Luneville, is testimony to his 
patriotism outweighing Metternich’s 
censures. 

The young diplomatist’s first 
mission was to the Court of Sax- 
ony, as yet uncontaminated by the 
innovations which the Republic had 
introduced, and which accordingly 
was to him as an “oasis in the 
desert.” His duties here were that 
of an observer, and not such as to 
call his talents into play. He 
had for a colleague Mr. Elliot, his 
Britannic Majesty’s ambassador, of 
whose bearing at the Court of Ber- 
lin, Metternich tells two racy anec- 
dotes, which, if not new, will still 
bear repetition here :— 


‘* At the reviews at Potsdam a num- 
ber of foreign officers gathered every 
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year round King Frederick II. On 
those occasions the Prince showed his 
artiality for the French; hence the 

amberlain, who had to present the 
foreigners at the Prussian Court, in- 
troduced the French officers singly by 
name, while the English officers were 
all presented en bloc. At areception of 
this kind, at which young Elliot was 
present, when the Chamberlain said to 
the King, ‘I have the honour to pre- 
sent to your Majesty twelve English- 
men,’ he was ae by Elliot 
exclaiming in a loud voice, as he 
turned to leave the room, ‘ You are 
mistaken, Herr Marechal; there are 
only eleven. Some years afterwards 
Elliot came as Ambassador-Extra- 
ordinary to Berlin. Frederick had not 
forgotten the scene at Potsdam, and 
was little pleased by the appointment 
of Elliot, who had then only the rank 
of major. He determined to let his ill- 
humour with the London Court and 
its representative be seen, and chose 
a Count Lusi for the post in London. 
Count Finkenstein was requested to 
notify his appointment to the English 
amb:ssador, which he did in the fol- 
lowing words: ‘The King has chosen 
Count Lusi, a major in his army, 
whose name may be known to you 
from the reputation he gained in the 
Seven Years’ War. His Majesty flat- 
ters himself that your Court will be 
satisfied with this choice.’ Elliot an- 
swered without hesitation : ‘The King 
your master evidently could not have 
chosen any one who would have better 
represented him.’” 


Metternich does not tell us what 
answers he himself would’ have 
returned to these slights, but he 
evidently did not consider Elliot a 
favourable representative of la haute 
politique. 
Metternich’s next mission w. 
one more worthy of his talents. 
The detachment of Prussia from 
the position of neutrality ae 
by her since the peace, by which 
she had not scrupled to profit to 
a degree little creditable to the 
integrity of her statesmen, had 
become a matter of prime im- 
portance after the peace of Lune- 
ville, and had given the Powers 
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of the Second Coalition breathing- 
time to rally their energies. 

The motive power again came 
from Russia, for Austria was still 
cowed from the effects of Hohen- 
linden; and though the internal 
revolution that was being wrought 
in the old German Empire was 
to her satisfaction, she shrank 
from engaging with France upon 
the same terms as before. It was 
Metternich’s task to devise a bond 
of union between the Courts of 
Berlin and Vienna,—not an easy 
mission, from the temperament 
of King Frederick William IIL, 
in whose character indecision was 
the strongest feature. He had 
little to hope for from the king’s 
advisers. Queen Louise, whom 
Metternich had known before his 
marriage, had not then developed 
the spirit which the indignities 
of the French conquest afterwards 
called forth. Haugwitz, then the 
Prussian Premier, would not have 
missed his annual holiday on his 
estates in Silesia to save his coun- 
try from ame reduced to the lim- 
its of the kingdom in the time 
of the Great Elector; and Harden- 
berg, who did the work in his ab- 
sence, had not sufficient influence 
to initiate a new policy. It was 
through Russia that Metternich 
could hope to make an impression 
upon the vacillating mind of Fred- 
erick William; but the Russian 
ambassador, Herr von Alopius—the 
same who, a few years afterwards, 
was so unjustifiably treated by the 
King of Sweden—was an old and 
nervous statesman, and little calcu- 
lated to be the medium of strong 
diplomatic measures. Alexander 
was aware of this, and strengthened 
the hands of his ambassador by 
the aid of Prince Dolgorouki, who 
could better second Metternich’s 
plans. The time was certainly criti- 
cal. Napoleon had his great camp 
20 
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assembled at Boulogne, which, how- 
ever it might disquiet England, did 
not lead the Continental Powers to 
anticipate a diversion. Some years 
afterwards Napoleon frankly con- 
fessed to Metternich that the army 
at Boulogne was always intended 
by him as an army against Austria ; 
and that he never “would have 
been such a fool as to make a de 
scent upon England, unless, indeed, 
a revolution had taken place with 
that. country.”* Metternich never 
doubted that the army of Boulogne 
was meant to cross the Rhine; and 
whether the Emperor Alexander 
was of the same opinion, or whether 
he thonght that the absence of 
Bonaparte in England would fur- 
nish a favourable opportunity for 
breaking the French power,—and 
we confess ourselves doubtful as to 
his real motive,—he felt that the 
time had come for action, and that 
Prussia must now be compelled to 
range herself definitely on the side 
of the French or of the Coalition. 

It was evident that nothing was 
to be made of Frederick William 
by argument, and Alexander de- 
termined on the bold stroke—en- 
couraged, we have no doubt, by Aus- 
tria and Count Cobenzl, of whose 
policy the coup unquestionably 
smacked—of forcing the king to a 
decision by advancing the Russian 
army to the frontier of East Prus- 
sia, leaving the Prussian Court to 
infer what its future action might 
be. But even this failed to pro- 
duce an effect. At last Metternich 
received notice that the Russian 
troops were to cross the frontier 
simultaneously with the communi- 
cation of the announcement of their 
intention to the king. We think 
Metternich wastes a good deal of 
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dissimulation over this event, which 
could not have had the full concur- 
rence of the Government at Vienna, 
There is, however, an © incident 
connected with it which we must 
tell in his own words. He was 
present with Von Alopius at the 
very moment when the important 
communication arrived :— 


‘**The arrival of a courier from the 
Russian headquarters was announced. 
Herr von Alopiius had the despatches 
brought to him, and immediately be- 
gan to open them. We stood close to 
a desk, at which the aged ambassador 
was accustomed to stand and write, 
In spite of his increasing years, Herr 
von Alopiius was vivacious almost to 
the point of impetuosity. In placing 
the rather bulky despatches on the 
writing-desk, some papers fell on the 
floor, which we picked up. Besides 
the folio sheets which dropped, I had 
remarked distinctly a letter of small 
size ; and in fact, from the other de- 
spatches, this was seen to be a letter in 
the Emperor’s own hand to the King 
of Prussia, of which a copy was en- 
closed. In this letter his Majesty 
informed the King that he had ordered 
his army to cross the Prussian frontier. 
The contents of these despatches 
threw Herr von Alopiius into the 
greatest excitement; it would have 
had the same effect upon me, if I had 
not been prepared beforehand. He 
went off into very just remarks on the 
danger of the situation, and said at 
last, ‘The die is cast! Nothing more 
remains to me but to do the bidding 
of the Emperor, and hand over the 
letter of his Imperial Majesty to the 


wr 

‘*But the letter had vanished. In 
his sudden fright at not finding it, and 
thinking of the gravity of the com- 
plication which must arise from the 
non-execution of the orders he had 
received, Herr von Alopiius tried to 
ascribe the absence of the autograph 
itself to an act of forgetfulness in the 
sender. As for me, I certainly saw a 
sealed letter with my own eyes, and 
now it was not there! For more than 


* We have always been inclined to think that Napoleon really built upon the 
obscure revolutionary efforts in England, in very much the same way as an au- 
tocrat of our own days was led into an inglorious war by the speeches and pam- 
phlets of a noisy member of Parliament. 
of the House of Commons, 15th March 1799.” 
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half an hour we sought under all the 
furniture without finding it. Alopius, 
in an impulse of despair, clasped his 
head with both hands, and at this mo- 
ment the Emperor’s letter fell to the 
floor: it had got into a fold in the 
sleeve of his dressing-gown.” 


While thinking over this singular 
passage—this divertissement in the 
side scenes during a great historico- 
tragic drama—one wonders whether 
each of the ambassadors was mutu- 
ally confident of the honour which 
should prevail among diplomatists, 
and which holds good proverbially 
among a certain other class of in- 
triguers. Did it flash across the 
mind of Herr von Alopaus that his 
astute young colleague, who had all 
his wits about him, might be able 
without much trouble to account for 
the missing letter? Did Metternich 
feel himself in an awkward situa- 
tion until the important missive 
dropped out of the fur-lined sleeve 
of the Russian Minister’s dressing- 
gown! It was a time when hon- 
esty was rare in any quarter, espe- 
cially in diplomatic circles. 

Had not Napoleon’s impetuosity 
played the game of the Alliance, 
Alexander and Francis would have 
found that they had miscalculated 
Frederick William’s temperament. 
At first it seemed that the threat 
of Russian aggression would have 
driven the king at once into the 
arms of France. He had already 
dismissed the Russian Ministers, 
with the assurance that he would 
consider himself at war with the 
first of the belligerent Powers that 
violated his territory, when the 
news arrived that the French had 
entered the Prussian dominions at 
Anspach to outflank the Austrian 
position at Ulm. Alopius and Dol- 
gorouki were called back to Pots- 
dam, the Prussian frontiers were 
opened to the armies of Russia, and 
the Emperor Alexander was invited 
to the capital to confer with the 
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king. Metternich’s explanation of 
Frederick William’s position is that 
he “had only the choice which of 
two insults he should resent: he 
chose without hesitation to pass by 
that which in form was the least 
injurious.” Alexander came to 
Berlin, and ‘there Metternich began 
his intimacy with that remarkable 
prince, whose character he has 
enabled Europe for the first time 
really to understand. The Triple 
Alliance, which was to bring such 
immediate misfortunes upon its sig- 
natories, but which was yet a great 
step towards freeing Europe from 
the Napoleonic despotism, was 
signed at Potsdam, November 5, 
1805. With his usual contempt 
for all ceremonials, except those 
proper to the Austrian Court, Met- 
ternich takes no notice of the 
solemnity by which this short- 
lived alliance was sealed. Alison’s 
graphic description may, however, 
be quoted :— 


‘‘Inspired with a full sense of the 
dangers of the war, the ardent and 
chivalrous mind of the Queen con- 
ceived the idea of uniting the two 
sovereigns by a bond more likely to 
be durable than the mere alliances of 
Cabinets with each other. This was 
to bring them together at the tomb 
of the Great erick, where it was 
hoped the solemnity and recollections 
of the scene would powerfully con- 
tribute to cement their union. The 
Emperor, who was desirous of visiting 
the mausoleum of that illustrious hero, 
accordingly repaired to the church of 
the garrison of Potsdam, where his 
remains are deposited, and at mid- 
night the two monarchs proceeded 
together by torch-light to the hal- 
lowed grave. Uncovering when he 
approached the spot, the Emperor 
kissed the pall, and taking the hand 
of the King of Prussia as it lay on 
the tomb, they swore an _ eternal 
friendship to each other, and bound 
themselves, by the most solemn oaths, 
to maintain their engagements invio- 
late in the t contest. for Euro- 
pean independence in which they were 
en “ 
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The ink, however, was scarcely dry 
when the battle of Austerlitz again 
laid Germany at the fect of the 
French conqueror. For this the 
indecision of Prussia was mainly 
responsible. She had been warned 
in no uncertain terms by Mr. Pitt of 
the consequences which she would 
incur unless she made common 
cause with the other Continental 
Powers where common interests 
were concerned; and she was soon 
to reap in full measure the fruits 
of her own selfish policy. Her 
degradation was further completed 
by the pusillanimity of Count Haug- 
witz, who, when sent to Napoleon to 
declare the intention of Prussia to 
join the Coalition, found the con- 
queror at Vienna, and substituted 
congratulations on the French suc- 
cess for the message of hostility 
with which he had been charged. 
He even went the length of pro- 
posing a new treaty, on the basis 
of Hanover being incorporated with 
Prussia until the conclusion of 
eace between France and England. 
t is fair to Hardenberg, and the 
Prussian Ministers in general, to 
state that they considered their 
honour compromised by the con- 
duct of their colleague, and that 
the former again and again prof- 
fered his resignation. But though 
the king dismissed Haugwitz, he 
ratified the treaty; and Prussia 
again fell back into her previous 
inglorious position, which she was 
soon to exchange for one of still 
deeper degradation. 

We next find Metternich at the 
Court of the conqueror, filling per- 
haps the most difficult position that 
ever an ambassador occupied. The 
Treaty of Pressburg had stripped 
Austria of all her ill-gotten acquisi- 
tions under the articles of Campo 
Formio, and had divested its crown 
of the last relics of Holy Roman Em- 

ire. The Confederation of the Rhine 
fad arrayed all the petty States of 
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Western Germany in opposition to 
her interests. She was not in a 
position to oppose herself to the 
victorious Empire and the patriotism 
of her monarch, and statesmen could 
not brook the reduction of their 
country to an appanage of France. 
And now began that waiting game 
in which Metternich held the chief 
ecards, and which, played with so 
much skill and patience, was finally 
crowned with success. Stadion, 
who was possessed of better stay- 
ing powers than either Cobenzl 
or Colloredo, took the direction 
of foreign affairs, and instead of 
St. Petersburg, his first destina- 
tion, Metternich was sent to Paris, 
as he says himself, at the request 
of Napoleon. The Emperor could 
scarcely have made a more danger- 
ous selection for his own interests; 
but there was a peculiar fascination 
in Metternich’s manner, which con- 
ciliated confidence and regard to- 
wards himself personally, even from 
those whom he did his utmost to 
thwart. Metternich dates the real 
commencement of his public life 
from this period, when he and Na- 
poleon were thus directly matched 
against each other; and something 
like a feeling that the issue was to 
be fought out personally between 
himself and his great opponent, per- 
vades his autobiography and corre- 
spondence, and gives a keen zest 
to the narrative. The feelings with 
which he entered upon the struggle 
must be told in his own words: 


‘‘ Within a short space of time des- 
tiny had placed me face to face with 
the man who at this epoch ruled the 
affairs of the world. I felt it my 
duty, and I had the courage, never to 
offer to mere circumstances a sacrifice 
which I could not defend to my con- 
science both as a statesman and as a 
private individual. This voice of con- 
science I followed ; and I do not think 
it was a good inspiration of Napoleon’s 
which called me to functions which 
gave me the opportunity of appreciat- 
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ing his excellences, but also the possi- 
bility of discovering the faults which 
at last led him to ruin, and freed 
Europe from the oppression under 
which it languished.” 


The period of Metternich’s Pa- 
risian embassy extends over the 
Jena and Auerstadt campaigns, the 
Treaty of Fontainebleau between 
Austria and France, the Treaty of 
Tilsit, and the convention of Er- 
furth. Into these events the Auto- 
biography scarcely enters, and we 
have to turn to the supplementary 
correspondence to ascertain the 
views which the Austrian ambas- 
sador then entertained. The silence 
preserved regarding the Prussian 
eampaign is remarkable. We can- 
not doubt that while Metternich 
regretted the increased power which 
the victory at Jena conferred upon 
Napoleon, he could not at heart 
be sorry for the degradation which 
the trimming policy of Prussia had 
brought upon her. Jena he looks 
upon as the zenith of Napoleon’s 
greatness. “If instead of the de- 
struction of Prussia,” he says, “ Na- 
poleon had limited his ambition 
to weakening that Power, and had 
then annexed it to the Confederation 
of the Rhine, the enormous edifice 
which he had succeeded in erecting 
would have gained a foundation 
of strength and solidity which the 
peace of Tilsit did not gain for it;” 
but he admits that Napoleon had 
been actuated by a false idea of the 
thorough exhaustion of the Prus- 
sian power, and that this mistake 
was the rock on which his fortunes 
subsequently split. Even Metternich 
cannot conceal his admiration for the 
wondrous vitality which Prussia at 
this time displays, and declares that 
“all seems contradiction in the an- 
nals of Prussia, though these annals 
scarcely comprise one century.” At 
the same time, though doubtless 
calculating that Prussia in her de- 
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spair would be ready to embrace 
any revenge that the next alliance 
might proffer her, he would have 
been sorry to see her head a move- 
ment for the liberation of Germany 
from French influence. It is clear 
to us that he had already made up 
his mind about the part which Aus- 
tria was to play, although -how she 
was to play it was to depend on 
events which even he could not 
forecast in their proper order. 
Before saying anything about 
Metternich’s work at Paris, we 
may allude briefly to his sketches 
of the leaders of French society, 
with most of whom he was in fa- 
miliar contact. Prominent among 
these was of course Talleyrand, 
of whom Metternich speaks in 
a tone of genial disparagement. 
Talleyrand, he says, possessed 
unusual intellectual ability, and 
was as trustworthy as agreeable in 
private life. His whole character, 
however, “more adapted him to 
destroy than to create,” and this 
accounts for his radical passion for 
being in opposition to whatever 
Government was in power. Na- 
poleon was aware of this peculiarity 
in his Minister’s character, for he 
told Metternich, “If I want any- 
thing done, I do not employ the 
Prince of Benevento; I turn to 
him when I want a thing not to 
be done which I wish to appear 
to want.” Regarding Fouché the 
Prince is more reserved, although 
he seems to think that, as a more 
practical man, he was of greater 
service to the Emperor than Talley- 
rand. Cambacérés was the man in 
whose administrative powers the 
Emperor at this time placed most 
confidence ; and in spite of his self- 
importance and his gourmandise, he 
had really the making of a states- 
man in him. It was at a recep- 
tion at Cambacérés’s that Napoleon’s 
newly-fledged aristocracy first burst 
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upon the world ; and as under some 
new and high-sounding designa- 
tion one old familiar friend after 
another was announced, the guests 
were convulsed with laughter. The 
scene was one of the best comic 
interludes in the solemn tragedy of 
the First Empire. “Cambacérés,” 
Metternich says, “alone was im- 
perturbable.” The following an- 
ecdote of the Duke of Parma so 
illustrates this. weakness of pom- 
posity that we cannot pass over it. 
At the beginning of the Revolu- 
tion, Cambacérés had sat as an ad- 
vocate in the Parliament of Aix, 
the President of which, M. d’Aigre- 
feuille, was his friend and patron. 
After the Revolution the latter 
was ruined, and glad to serve as a 
dependent in the house of Cam- 
bacérés :— 

**One day when Cambacérés was in- 
vested with the dignity of Archichan- 
celier of the kingdom—that fantastic 
imitation of the ceremonial of the old 
German Empire—to which the title 
‘Durchlaucht’ (serene highness) was 
attached, D’Aigrefcuille addressed him 
for the first time by this title. ‘When 
we are alone,’ said Cambacérés to him, 
‘don’t use these empty titles ; continue 
to treat me as a friend, and content 
yourself with calling me Monseigneur’!” 


Of the female society Metternich 
has little to say. The ladies of the 
Napoleonic aristocracy could scarce- 
ly be expected to impress so de- 
vout an admirer of the ancien 
régime, whose tastes had been com- 
pletely gratified by the Court hoops 
in the Dresden palace. Napoleon 
sternly discountenanced all inter- 
ference of the sex in politics and 
public affairs, though he never 
scrupled to avail himself of its 
services to forward his own mea- 
sures. In 1810, Metternich inter- 
ceeded with the Emperor for per- 
mission to Madame de Staél to 
live in Paris; but in vain. “If 
Madame de Staél,” Napoleon re- 


plied, “ would be or could be either 
a royalist or a republican, I should 
have nothing to say against her; 
but she is a machine in motion 
which will make a disturbance in 
the salons. It is only in France 
that such a woman is to be feared, 
and I will not agree to it.” Per- 
haps there are more unkind charges 
to be laid to the account of the 
Emperor than this intervention be- 
tween Corinne and the society of 
his capital. 

Politically, Metternich’s position 
was one of great uncertainty. The 
peace of Tilsit had left him single- 
handed at the Emperor’s Court. 
His instructions required him to 
take up a firmer position than Aus- 
tria could support if he were pushed 
to fall back upon his Government 
for assistance. He could no longer 
trust to Russia, whose ambassador, 
Count Peter Tolstoy—an honest 
man, but no statesman, and an en- 
voy malyré lui—had indeed been 
told to follow Metternich’s advice, 
but he had no positive assurance 
of the actual aims of his Emperor. 
Tolstoy, indeed, gave Metternich to 
understand that in concluding the 
peace of Tilsit Russia was merely 
playing a temporising part, and that 
when the time came she would again 
he ready to make common concert 
with Austria. But Metternich knew 
that the partition of Turkey, which 
Napoleon was holding out as a 
bait to the Court of St. Peters- 
burg, was too strong a temptation 
to the mind of Alexander; and 
that so long as France was able to 
convert this promise into a reality, 
he must place a limited confidence 
in Russian co-operation. He was 
forced to yield the Treaty of Fon- 
tainebleau, where he may be said to 
have maintained the full burden of 
the Opposition. As Austria’s exten- 
sive war preparations became more 
prominent, Metternich’s situation 
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on more and more embarrassing. 
or a time he was able to combat 
Napoleon’s suspicions; but as the 
latter saw the magnitude of the 
forces that were drawn into the field 
from the populations of Austria and 
Hungary, he refused to be lulled 
any longer by assurances of peace. 
Metternich had perspicacity enough 
to see that Austria was running a 
serious risk, and that her anticipa- 
tions of Napoleon being crippled 
on one side by the Spanish war 
would be but imperfectly realised. 
But Stadion and the nobles of the 
Empire were almost unanimously 
resolved to fight; and the Emperor 
and the Archduke Charles were 
obliged to yield so far as to allow 
the army to assume an offensive 
attitude. 

The famous interview between 
Napoleon and Metternich which 
took place at this juncture has its 
place in history ; but we must give it 
in the statesman’s own words. The 
audience took place on the 15th of 
August, the Emperor’s fé¢e, which, 
with his usual practice in associat- 
ing himself with established solem- 
nities, he had obtained permission 
of the Papal See to celebrate on 
the feast of the Assumption of the 
Virgin, althongh his real birthday 
was 5th February, 1768 : *— 


“‘Just before noon the diplomatic 
corps was conducted to the audience- 
chamber: I took my usual place in 
the circle, having Count Tolstoy on my 
right, the rest of the diplomatic corps 
being arranged in a semicircle, in the 
centre of which was the Emperor. At 
such cermonials the princes of his 
family were ranged behind him, then 
the Cabinet Ministers, the members of 
the Court, and the adjutants. After 
some minutes of unusual silence, Na- 
poleon advanced -towards me with 

reat solemnity. He stopped two feet 
in front of me, and addressed me in a 
loud voice and pompous tone—‘ Well, 
Sir Ambassador, what does the Em- 
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ror your master want ?—does he 
intend to call me back to Vienna?’ 
This address did not disconcert me; I 
answered him calmly, and in no less 
elevated tones. Our conversation, the 
longer it lasted, took, on Napoleon’s 
side, more and more the character of a 
public manifestation, Napoleon raising 
his voice, as he always did when he 
had the double end in view of intimi- 
dating the person he was addressing, 
and of making an effect on the rest of 
his hearers. I did not alter my tone, 
and met his worthless arguments with 
the a of irony. From time to 
time Napoleon appealed to Count 
Tolstoy as a witness; but when he 
observed that the Count preserved an 
unbroken silence, he turned, breakin 
off in the midst of a sentence, an 
strode to the chapel without complet- 
ing the round of the circle. his 
scene lasted more than half an hour. 
The Empress Josephine and her train 
waited in the hall through which the 
Emperor had to pass, and no one could 
explain the reason of the length of this 
so-called diplomatic audience.” 


We hurry over the unfortunate 
campaign of 1809, during which 
Metternich remained a quasi pri- 
soner in the hands of the French 
until he could be exchanged for a 
member of their own Embassy. 
The difficulties which were thrown 
in the way of his dedition, as well 
as the overtures which were made 
to him to put himself in direct com- 
munication with Napoleon, induce us 
to think that the Emperor wished to 
make him a medium of communiea- 
tion with Francis should his troops. 
fail to retrieve the defeat of Aspern,,. 
before Vienna. But Metternich, 
with his sense of diplomatic pro- 
priety, refused to act while he was 
practically in bonds, and he was. 
released only in time to witness the 
battle of Wagram, and to accompany 
his master’s flight to Znaim across. 
the burning Marchfeldt. We can 
imagine the feelings with which the 
two took their way from the scene 
of disaster,—the patriotic heart of 








* See Alison’s History of Europe (Cabinet edition), i. 201, note. 
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Francis wrung to its core by the 
slaughter of his beloved subjects 
and the overthrow of his country; 
the more active mind of Metter- 
nich already occupied in piecing 
ether the fragments of the ruin. 
he battle of W was the 
signal of the fall of Count Stadion’s 
Ministry. The main responsibility 
of the campaign had rested with 
that statesman, whose chief fault 
was that he did not mingle enough 
of the wisdom of the serpent with 
his patriotism. At Metternich’s 
representation, however, he nomin- 
ally remained at the head of foreign 
affairs until the conclusion of the 
peace but the ex-ambassador, as a 
inister ad interim, directed the 
Imperial policy. After a good deal 
of fencing on both sides, peace was 
concluded on October 14th with 
an abruptness that was not alto- 
ether pleasing to the Imperial 
binet.. Metternich blames Prince 
Liechtenstein for allowing himself 
to be overreached by the French 
envoys; but to him the peace was 
a substantial gain, as it afforded 
him a basis for founding that policy 
which we see in various forms 
maturing in his despatches from 
Paris, and by which alone he felt 
confident that Austria could again 
be enabled to take her proper place 
among European States. 

The next important event in 
which Metternich figures with pro- 
minence was the marriage of the 
Archduchess Marie Louise to Na- 
poleon. Iphigenia was to be sacri- 
ficed for a fair wind, which was 
all Metternich could reasonably 
hope that the victim would bring 
them. The diplomatist frankly 
confesses that though the Austrian 
people, wearied with war, looked 
upon the union as a pledge of 
er “neither the Emperor nor 

went so far in our hopes: mine 
were limited to the obtaining of an 
interval of quiet for the recruiting 


our resources for the possibility of a 
necessary defence of the interests 
of the Empire.” The story of Jose- 
phine’s divorce and Napoleon’s 
second marriage has never been 
better set forth in all its romantic 
sternness than in these Memoirs. 
From the time when Napoleon's 
policy changed from an_ alliance 
with a princess of the Czar’s house to 
the marriage of a Hapsburg Grand 
Duchess, it became the duty of the 
Austrian Embassy to watch the 
progress of events with particular 
minuteness. With characteristic 
coarseness, it was through Fouché 
that the Emperor first sounded the 
feelings of Josephine, making him, 
not his own spokesman, but the re- 
presentative of the popular wish ; 
and though her high spirit refused 
to receive such a message through 
such a medium, she knew from 
those with whom she had to deal 
that she must yield in the end. It 
was to Metternich’s wife, who had 
remained behind in Paris, that Na- 
poleon first broached the subject at 
a masked ball at Cambacéres’s. She 
could tell him nothing of the pro- 
babilities of his suit being success- 
ful; and when he asked whether she, 
in the place of the Archduchess, 
would accept his ‘hand, Prince 
Kaunitz’s granddaughter frankly 
told him that she would not. “ You 
are cruel,” said the Emperor to her; 
“write to your husband, and ask 
him what he thinks of the matter.” 
But this also she refused to do, and 
a formal proposal was immediately 
made through Prince Schwartzen- 
berg, the ambassador. The Emperor 
Francis must have been placed in a 
sad dilemma. Metternich gives us 
to understand that he left his mas- 
ter’s decision unbiassed in the mat- 
ter; but independent evidence exists 
that all his influence was exerted to 
bring about the match. He was 
sent to announce the proposal to 
Marie Louise, in whose hands the 
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Emperor professedly left the matter ; 
but we cannot doubt that the young 
Archduchess had been schooled as 
to the part which she would have 
to play. 


“**T wish only what it is my duty 
to wish,’ answered the Archduchess ; 
‘where the interest of the Empire is 
concerned, that interest must be con- 
sulted, and not my will. Ask my father 
to consult his duty as a ruler, and to 
subordinate to that any interests con- 
nected with my person.’” 


Such an answer was worthy of 
a daughter of the Hapsburgs; and 
we may be sure that Metternich, 
who probably alone could calculate 
the contingencies to arise from the 
alliance, hastened to hold her at 
her word. He accompanied the 
Archduchess to Paris, partly to see 
how she would be received, but 
more to inform himself of the effects 
which the marriage would produce 
upon the position and policy of 
Napoleon. His reception from the 
Emperor was most cordial, and 
Napoleon discussed his projects 
with a frankness which would have 
been altogether wanting could he 
have foreseen the future. Above all, 
the Emperor was anxious that Met- 
ternich should carry back with him 
to Austria a favourable impression 
of the results of the marriage. He 
threw the envoy and the Empress 
much together, and was apparently 
anxious that Metternich should 
receive from her own lips an 
unbiassed account of her satisfac- 
tion with her position. Napole- 
on’s domestic nervousness contrasts 
strongly with his political intre- 
pidity ; but it is doubtful whether 
e would have felt wholly flattered 
had he been made aware of the 
Empress’s_ sentiments. “I am 
sure,” she said to Metternich, some 
time after her marriage, “that 
they think a great deal about me 
in Vienna, and that the general 
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opinion is that I live a life of dail 
suffering. So true is it, that trut 
is often not probable. I have no 
fear of Napoleon, but I begin to 
think that he is afraid of me.” 
Before he left Paris, Metternich 
could say that he had received 
“light” on the situation. He sent 
a report to the Emperor, which 
stands on record as a wonderful 
monument of political perspicacity. 
This was his forecast—written, it 
must be remembered, in 1810, 
when the Russian designs of Na- 
poleon had scurcely any existence 
outside the Emperor’s own mind :— 


‘‘ During the year 1811, the peace of 
the continent of Europe will not be 
destroyed by any fresh attack of Na- 

leon’s. In the course of this year, 

apoleon will join his own forces, 
greatly strengthened with those of his 
allies, in order to deal a great blow 
at Russia. Napoleon will begin the 
campaign in the spring of 1812. There- 
fore the Imperial Gevernment must 
employ the next year in improving 
the financial position in two ways: 
first, by lessening the quantity of paper 
mONey ; next, in crn important mili- 
tary improvements. The position to be 
taken by Austria in the year 1812 must 
be that of an armed neutrality. The 
fate of Napoleon's undertaking, in any 
case a very eccentric one, will give us the 
direction which we will afterwards have 
to take. In a war between France and 
Russia, Austria must take a position on 
the flank, which will insure a decisive 
importance for her opinions during the 
war and at the end of it.” 


Thus was sketched out the policy 
on which Austria acted during the 
next five years, and which, finally, 
was crowned with success in the 
Congress of Vienna and at the bat- 
tle of Waterloo. It was a purely 
selfish one; but we must remember 
that in the disorganised state of 
the European kingdoms there was 
then no possibility of making a 
general stand against France upon 
the higher principles of public mor- 
ality and public law. Metternich 
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was, above all, practical in his 
views, and held in contempt any- 
thing approaching to sentimental 
policy, as weil as any one who had 
the character of an idéologue. His 
clear mind selected the shortest 
roads to his ends; and if he was 
not very scrupulous as to the direc- 
tions in which these roads lay, we 
must keep in mind that his adver- 
saries were equally little actuated 
by conscience. . 

During the Russian campaign of 
1812, the position of Austria was 
maintained in strict accordance 
with the principles which Metter- 
nich had laid down. Her attitude 
was one of armed observation. The 
expression “benevolent neutrality ” 
had not then been invented; and if 
it had been, Metternich, we think, 
was too honest to have employed 
it. Under his auspices the breath- 
ing-space was utilised in the re- 
organisation of the finances, and in 
the consolidation of the territories 
that still remained under Francis’s 
sway. The alliance of Prussia again 
became an object of primary in- 
terest; and Metternich, with all his 
dislike for the influence of Berlin, 
and his distrust of the principles 
which were then influencing the 
Prussian people, was active in 
inducing Frederick William and 
his Ministers to return to the basis 
of 1805. A great reaction was 
then springing up in Prussia. A 
spirit of patriotism, corresponding 
in intensity with the degradation 
into which the kingdom had fallen, 
ervaded the whole population. 

he Zugenbund, which was its 
per centre, was warmly patronised 
y the Government. Much praise 
has been lavished upon Stein for 
his fostering patronage of these 
secret societies; and there is no 
question that it was by their influ- 
ence that Prussia was again elevated 
to the rank of a first-rate Power. 
But the price she was to pay fell 
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to posterity to settle. The institu 
tion of secret societies has been the 
source of great trouble to Prussia in 
succeeding days; and we do not 
scruple to assert that the example 
of the T’ugenbund has given strength 
and vitality to its secret Social- 
ism in our own time. Metternich 
never dissembled his dislike of 
the Tugenbund, although he had 
no objection to accept its services 
as a powerful engine in stirring 
up German feeling against French 
despotism. 

We now come to the last and most 
exciting period comprised in these 
Memoirs—the epoch of the alliances 
by which the power of Napoleon 
was finally put under foot. The 
intimate connection of Great Britain 
with the allied Courts from 1813 to 
1815, has familiarised us with the 
ground now to be gone over. But 
the powerful side-lights which 
Metternich now casts upon it 
greatly deepen the dramatic in- 
terest of some of its most striking 
scenes. 

Metternich’s policy was now to 
be put to the test. The utter hu- 
miliation of France in the Russian 
campaign gave an impetus to the 
spirit of the Prussian population 
that Frederick William could not 
dare to withstand. Letters from 
Berlin describe the warlike en- 
thusiasm of all classes of the 
people, and how even the women 
divested themselves of their orna- 
ments to defray the expenses of 
war; and with the characteristic 
cautiousness of the Hohenzollerns, 
their patriotism was repaid in iron 
bijoux. After the Treaty of Kal- 
isch was concluded between Fred- 
erick William and Alexander, the 
time had come when Austria was 
obliged to bestir herself if she 
was to avoid the penalty of an 
isolated policy, eh as Prussia 
had been previously made to pay. 
Metternich had made up his mind 
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that Austria was to play the réle 
of mediator, and to secure the 
influence which would naturally 
attach to that position, although 
we cannot doubt that he saw all 
along into which scale the Emperor 
must ultimately cast his sword, 
Like every mediator, he was an 
object of free abuse from both sides. 
The French suspected him, not alto- 
gether unjustly, of double-dealing ; 
and the Prussians denounced him 
as the chief obstacle to united 
German feeling, and as a secret 
partisan of France. Stein, between 
whom and Metternich there was no 
love lost, writes to Count Miinster, 
the Hanoverian Minister: “Our 
good Nesselrode has convinced 
himself too late that Metternich 
is superficial, immoral, and double- 
minded; from his conduct he must 
either be a traitor, or, what is more 
probable, he has not the force and 
the influence, grounded on personal 
reputation, to guide and control his 
Emperor ;” and he applies to Met- 
ternich, with a slight variation, 
the language of Mephistopheles in 
‘ Faust ’ :— 
“The fellow that ‘ finesses’ 

Is like a creature that seme spirit malign 
Draws round and round in wil- 

dernesses, 
And all about lie fruitful pastures green.”* 

But the fact is, that Metternich’s 
conduct at this time was only such 
as was strictly proper to the posi- 
tion which Austria had assumed. 
She was in alliance with France, 
and it was her duty to provide that 
the league should not be broken 
first by any fault on her part. 
She had reason also to drea@ the 
consequences to Austria of the in- 
creased influence which the Russian 
successes would give that Power 
on her own confines, and the ad- 
vantages which the Prussian Court 
might seek to secure from its new 


* Seeley’s Life and Times of Stein, iii. 147, 148. 





alliance. But amidst these diffi- 
culties Metternich steered the pol- 
icy of his Empire with consummate 
skill. He restrained the military 
faction, which would have prema- 
turely committed the country to 
war, as it had done before under 
the Ministry of Count Stadion. He 
made the belligerents sensible of 
the weight of Austria, and of the 
importance which must attach to 
her voice in the crisis. Probabl 
he would have made peace, if it 
could have been made at the time; 
for Metternich always recognised 
the fact that an honourable peace 
is the highest end to be attained by 
any diplomatist. But he had the 
impracticable character of Napoleon 
to contend with, of which, however, 
no one knew so well as himself 
how to take the proper advantage. 

After the battles of Bautzen and 
Liitzen, Metternich waited upon the 
French Emperor at Dresden, to dis- 
charge the last duties of Austria’s 
mediatorship. The interview took 
place at the Marcolini Garden, near 
the Elster Meadows. The account 
of this interview, which really put 
the seal upon Napoleon’s downfall, 
we shall give in Metternich’s own 
words. We can quote no passage 
from these volumes that is more 
characteristic of the two antagon- 
ists :-— 


“‘The appearance of the Austrian 
Minister of Foreign Affairs at Na- 
poleon’s headquarters could, under 
such circumstances, only be regarded 
by the leaders of the French army as. 
decisive in its results. I was received 
in Dresden with this feeling. It would 
be difficult to describe the expression 
of painful anxiety shown on the faces 
of the crowd of men in uniform, who 
were assembled in the waiting-rooms 
of the Emperor. The Prince of Neuf- 
chiitel (Berthier) said to me in a low 
voice, ‘Do not forget that Europe re- 
quires peace, and especially France, 
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which will have nothing but peace.’ 
Not seeing myself called upon to 
answer this, I at once entered the 
Emperor’s reception-room. 

** Napoleon waited for me, standing 
in the middle of the room with his 
sword at his side and his hat under 
his arm. He came up to me in a 
studied manner, and inquired after 
the health of the Emperor. His 
countenance then soon clouded over, 
and he spoke, standing in front of me, 
as follows :— 

***So you, #0, want war; well, you 
shall have it. I have annihilated the 
Prussian army at Liitzen; I have 
beaten the Russians at Bautzen; now 
you wish your turn to come. Be it 
so; the rendezvous shall be in Vienna. 
Men are incorrigible: experience is 
lost upon you. Three times have I 
replaced the Emperor Francis on his 
throne. I have promised always to 
live in peace with him; I have mar- 
ried his daughter. At the time I 
said to myself, You are perpetrating 
a folly; but it was done, and to-day 
I repent of it!’ 

‘* This introduction doubled my feel- 
ing of the strength of my position. I 
felt myself, at this crisis, the repre- 
sentative of all European society. If 
I may say so, Napoleon seemed to me 
small! 

‘* * Peace and war,’ I answered, ‘ lie 
in your Majesty’s hands. The Em- 
peror, my master, has duties to fulfil, 
before which all other considerations 
fall into the background. The fate of 
Europe, her future and yours, all lie 
in your hands. Between Europe and 
the aims you have hitherto pursued 
there is absolute contradiction. The 
world requires peace. In order to 
secure this peace, you must reduce 
your power within bounds compatible 
with the gencral tranquillity, or you 
will fall in the contest. To-day you 
can yet conclude peace; to-morrow it 
may be too late. The Emperor, my 
master, in these negotiations is onl 

ided by the voice of conscience; it 
is for you, Sire, now to take counsel 
of yours.’ 

*** Well, now, what do they want 
me to do?’ said Napoleon, sharply; 
‘do they want me to rg, et myself? 
Never! I shall know how to die; 
but I shall not yield one handbreadth 
of soil. Your sovereigns, born to the 
throne, may be beaten twenty times, 
and still go back to their palaces; 
that cannot I—the child of fortune; 
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pe 4 reign will not outlast the day 
when I have ceased to be strong, and 
therefore to be feared. I have com- 
mitted one great fault in forgetting 
what this army has cost me—the most 
splendid army that ever existed. I 
may defy man, but not the elements; 
the cold has ruined me. In one night 
I lost thirty thousand horses. I have 
lost everythivg, except honour and the 
consciousness of what I owe to a brave 
people who, after such enormous mis- 
fortunes, have given me fresh proofs 
of their devotion and their conviction 
that I alone can rule them. I have 
made up for the losses of the past 
year; only look at the army, after 
the battles I have just won! I will 
hold a review before you!’ 

““*And it is that very army,’ I 
answered, ‘which desires peace!’ 

***Not the army,’ interrupted Na- 
poleon, hastily. ‘No! my generals 
wish for peace. I have no more 
enerals. he cold of Moscow has 
emoralised them. I have seen the 
boldest cry like children. They were 
physically and morally broken. A 
fortnight ago I might have concluded 
prnees to-day I can do so no longer. 

have won two fights: I shall not 
conclude peace.’ 

“**In all that your Majesty has said 
to me;’ I remarked, ‘I see a fresh 
proof that Europe and your Majesty 
cannot come to an _ understanding. 
Your peace is wever more than a 
truce. Misfortune, like success, hur- 
ries you to war. The moment has 
arrived when you and Europe both 
throw down the gauntlet; you will 
take it up—you and Europe; and 
it will not be Europe that will be 
defeated.’ 


“* Napoleon took me into his study, 
and showed me the lists of our forces 
as they were daily sent to him. We 
examined this with great particularity, 
and almost regiment for regiment. Our 
discussion on this subject lasted more 
than an hour. 

‘‘@n returning into the reception- 
room, he did not speak- again on 
political subjects, and I might have 
thought that he wished to draw my 
attention away from the object of my 
mission, if a former experience had 
not taught me that such digressions 
were natural to him. He spoke of the 
whole of his operations in Russia, and 
expatiated at length and with the 
pettiest details about his last return 
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to France. It was clear to me from 
all this that he was constantly en- 
deavouring to show that his defeat of 
1812 was entirely owing to the time 
of year, and that his moral position in 
France had never been firmer than it 
was in consequence of this same event. 
‘It was a hard test,’ he said to me, 
‘but I have stood it perfectly well.’ 

‘‘After I had listened to him for 
more than half an hour, I interrupted 
him with the remark, that in what he 
had just told me I saw strong proof of 
the necessity of putting an end to so 
uncertain a fate. ‘Fortune,’ I said, 
‘may play you false a second time, as 
it did in 1812. In ordinary times 
armies are formed of only a small part 
of the population, ay it is the 
whole people that you have called to 
arms. Is not your present army an- 
ticipated by a generation? I have 
seen your soldiers: they are mere 
children. Your Majesty has the feel- 
ing that you are absolutely necessary 
to the nation: but is not the nation 
also necessary to you? And if this 
juvenile army that you levied but 
yesterday should be swept away, what 
then?’ 

‘When Napoleon heard these words 
he was overcome with rage, he turned 
pale, and his features were distorted. 
‘You are no soldier,’ said he, ‘and 
you do not know what goes on in the 
mind of a soldier. I was brought up 
in the field, and a man such as I am 
does not concern himself much about 
the lives of a million of men.’ With 
this exclamation he threw his hat, 
which he had held in his hand, into 
the corner of the room. I remained 
quite-quiet, leaning against the edge of 
a console between the two windows, 
and said, —— moved by what I had 
just heard, ‘ Why have you chosen to 
say this to me within these four walls? 
open the doors, and let your words 
sound from one end of France to the 
other. The cause which I represent 
will not lose thereby.’ 

‘* Napoleon recovered himself, and 
with calmer tones said to me the fol- 
lowing words, no less remarkable than 
the former: ‘ The French cannot com- 
plain of me; to spare them, I have 
sacrificed the Germans and the Poles. 
I have lost in the campaign of Moscow 
three hundred thousand men, and 
there were not more than thirty thou- 
sand Frenchmen among them.’ 

‘** You forget, Sire,’ I exclaimed, 
that you are speaking to a German.’ 


‘‘Napoleon walked up and down 
the room, and at the second turn he 
sang up his hat from the floor. 

hen he began to speak of his mar- 
riage. ‘So I have perpetrated a very 
stupid piece of folly in marrying an 
Archduchess of Austria.’ 

‘***Since your Majesty desires to 
know my opinion,’ I answered, ‘I will 
candidly say that Napoleon the con- 
queror made a mistake.’ 

““*«The Emperor Francis will then 
dethrone his daughter?’ 

‘** The Emperor,’ I replied, ‘ knows 
nothing but his duty, and he will 
fulfil it. Whatever the fate of his 
daughter may be, the Emperor Fran- 
cis is in the first place a monarch, 
and the interests of his people will 
always take the first place in his 
calculations.’ 

‘‘* Well,’ interrupted Napoleon, 
‘what you say does not astonish me: 
everything confirms my idea that I 
have made an inexcusable mistake. 
When I married an Archduchess I 
tried to weld the new with the old, 
Gothic prejudices with the institutions 
of my -century: I deceived myself, 
and I, this day, feel the whole extent 
of my error. It may cost me my 
throne, but I will bury the world 
bencath its ruins.’ 

‘*The conversation had lasted till 
half-past eight o'clock in the evening. 
It was already quite dark. No one 
had ventured to come into the room. 
Not one pause of silence interrupted 
this animated discussion, in which I 
can count no less than six moments 
in which my words had the weight of 
a formal declaration of war. I have 
no intention of reproducing here all 
that Napoleon said during this long 
interview. I have only dwelt upon 
the most striking points in it which 
bear directly on the object of my 
mission. We wandered far away from 
it twenty times: those who have 
known Napoleon, and transacted busi- 
ness with him, will not be surprised 
at that. 

‘* When Napoleon dismissed me, his 
tone had become calm and quiet. I 
could no longer distinguish his fea- 
tures. He accompanied me to the 
door of the reception-room. Holding 
the handle of the folding-door, he said 
to me, ‘We shall see one another 

in!’ 

“** At your pleasure, Sire,’ was my 
answer, ‘ but I have no hope of attain- 
ing the object of my mission.’ 
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‘*** Well, now,’ said Napoleon, touch- 
ing me on the shoulder, ‘do you know 
what will happen? You will not 
make war on me?’ 

‘“*You are lost, Sire,’ I said, 
quickly; ‘I had the presentiment 
of it when I came; now, in going, 
I have the certainty.’ 

‘* In the anterooms I found the same 

nerals whom I had seen on entering. 

hey crowded round me to read in my 
face the impression of the nearly nine 
hours’ conversation. I did not stop; 
and I do not think I satisfied their 
curiosity. 7 

‘“* Berthier accompanied me to my 
carriage. He seized a moment when 
no one was near to ask me whether I 
had been satisfied with the Emperor. 
‘Yes,’ I answered, ‘he has explained 
everything to me; it is all over with 
the man.’” 


Thus Austria’s attempted media- 
tion failed. It had been, to use 
Metternich’s words, “like a bridge 
from one bank of a stream to the 
other, which—whether the bank to 
be attained was peace or war—was 
at an end, and that not by the 
fault of the mediating Powers, nor 
of the Powers at war with Napo- 
leon. Our proper place was there- 
fore on the side of the Allies.” 
And so Metternich compassed his 
end, having thrown the whole moral 
blame of the rupture of the Austrian 
alliance upon France, and havin 
taught the united Powers the full 
value which was to be placed upon 
Austria’s co-operation. And so the 
Emperor Francis threw himself heart 
and soul into the Grand Alliance. 
Metternich, however, had still a 
difficult part to sustain. He knew 
public feeling in France better than 
any of the statesmen with whom 
he was associated, and he felt that 
to secure a satisfactory settlement 
he must fight as hard in the Cabinet 
as their generals would have to do 
in the field. His sketches of his 
colleagues, which seem as true to 
the life as one statesman canbe 
expected to paint another, do not 
diminish our sense of the difficulties 
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which he had to confront. Fore- 
most among these was the Emperor 
Alexander, who, though animated 
by generous and chivalric motives, 
was yet impracticable to a degree 
which history has hitherto failed to 
account for. Whether Metternich’s 
explanation of the Emperor’s char- 
acter is the correct one or not, we 
can scarcely venture to decide ; but 
his portraiture of Alexander, at least, 
presents a novel hypothesis which 
is worth consideration :— 


‘¢ The Emperor -Alexander’s life was 
worn out between devotion to certain 
systems and disappointment in their 
results; the feelings prompted by both 
moods were spontaneous and vigorous, 
and, strange as it may sound, their 
course showed a certain periodicity, 
of which I shall afterwards give per- 
tinent examples. 


‘““The Emperor seized an idea, and 
followed it out quickly. It grew in 
his mind for about two years, till it 
came to be regarded by him as a 
system. In the course of the third 
year he remained. faithful to the 
system he had adopted and learned 
to love, listened with real fervour to 
its promoters, and was inaccessible 
to any calculation as to its worth or 
dangerous consequences, In the fourth 
year the sight of those consequences 
began to calm down his fervour; the 
fifth year showed an unseemly mix- 
ture of the old and nearly extinct 
system with the new idea. This new 
idea was often diametrically opposite 
to the one he had just left.” 


Unfortunately, the Emperor’s men- 
tal “ periodicity” had at this time 
brought him round to a belief in 
democracy, to which he would not 
have scrupled to give effect out- 
side his own dominions. His views 
for the future of France were all at 
this time based upon ultra-Liberal 
principles, which wiser men knew 
would simply amount to a substi- 
tution of anarchy for despotism. 
After the entry of the Allies into 
Paris, the Emperor asked Lord Grey 
to formulate for him the scheme 
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of an Opposition for Russia. The 


champion of Parliamentary Reform 


and a reduced franchise would seem 


to have changed his mind as well 
as his soil by his trip across the 
Channel; for he said to Metter- 
nich, whom he consulted about the 
difficulty in which the request had 
placed him, “ Does the Emperor in- 
tend to introduce a Parliament into 
his country? If he really means to 
do so—and I should take good care 
not to advise it—he need not con- 
cern himself about an Opposition ; 
it would certainly not be wanting.” 

The history of the advance on 
Paris, the restoration of the Bour- 
bons, the exile of Napoleon to Elba, 
and the events of the Hundred days, 
are all so well known to us, that 
Metternich’s Memoirs add little to 
the knowledge which is already at 
our command. We may say the 
same of the negotiations at Vienna, 
with the internal history of which 
we are familiar, from the despatches 
of Lord Castlereagh. It is grati- 
fying to hear, from so shrewd an 
estimator of men as Metternich, 
so favourable an opinion of Lord 
Castlereagh’s diplomatic abilities, 
who, through party spirit, has never 
been sufficiently appreciated by his 


-own countrymen. We need not touch 


upon the rupture which, Metternich 


-flatters himself, almost led to a duel 


with the Emperor Alexander, nor 
on the minute details which his 
papers give us of the inner busi- 
ness of the congress. Metternich’s 
memoranda show that he had, on 
the whole, his own way, and that 
he then laid a foundation for the 
power of Austria which remained 
mainly unshaken until she perilled 
her strength at Sadowa. 

We shall not attempt to sum up 
the character of Metternich: we 
must apply the same tests to him 
as he himself used in the case of 
Napoleon, and forbear to judge him 
by ordinary standards. But the 
man who conciliated private friends 
wherever he went, who won the 
confidence of the greatest monarchs 
in Europe—both his allies and his 
enemies— and who brought his 
country to. dry land through stormy 
waters, deserves to be placed in a 
high niche among our famous states- 
men. There is no good citizen of 
any country who will lay down 
these volumes, over which we have 
been lingering, without a feeling that 
he would pray for such a statesman 
as Metternich—goods and bads—to 
stand by his country in the hour of 
its extremest danger. 











Tae remarkable dulness of the 
first evening of the session was in 
strange contrast to the fierce ex- 
citement of the Liverpool election, 
which apparently exhausted the 
whole energies of party spirit. The 
leaders, however, in either House, 
made their customary speeches ; and, 
with the exception of a short har- 
angue of no great weight from the 
Duke of Argyll, there was abso- 
lutely nothing to remind one of the 
extravagant accusations and invec- 
tives which are deemed the indis- 
pensable nutriment of provincial 
audiences. 
has heard enough of Andrassy Notes 
and Berlin Memoranda; the gross 
betrayal of the cause of liberty in 
the recent treaty, the breaking up 
of the European concert, the war- 
like menaces to Russia, coupled 
with base subserviency to her de- 
mands, are imputations which no 
sane politician would dream of 
submitting for the consideration 
of Parliament, whatever uses they 
may be put to out of doors, It is, 
however, worth while once more to 
point to the contrast between the 
very measured utterances upon 
these topics which Liberal lead- 
ers employ when face to face with 
their opponents, and the astounding 


charges of folly and wickedness . 


with which we are deafened during 
the recess. Take, for instance, the 
Treaty of Berlin. Throughout all 
the difficulties of its execution there 
was continual prediction of failure, 
denunciation of its policy, undis- 
guised exultation over every occur- 
rence which appeared to threaten 
its success. The wiseacres at Lib- 
eral meetings even now break out 
into a broad grin whenever it is 
mentioned. The superior wisdom 
of such assemblies penetrates at 
once the fatuity of the whole 
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scheme, and derides its transparent 
folly. While these good people 
are educated to this view of the 
existing settlement of European 
affairs, and their minds attuned to 
a proper contempt for the Minis- 
try,—who, it is repeatedly declared, 
is mainly if not solely responsible 
for it,—we have Lord Granville com- 
ing forward in the House of Lords 
and claiming the whole credit of 
the settlement as due to Prince 
Bismarck. 

“ Now, my objections,” continued 
Lord Granville, “to the Berlin 
Treaty are not great. There are 
great faults in it, but it was a 
tolerable arrangement under the 
circumstances.” 

That is the deliberate statement 
of the Liberal Foreign Minister. 
The concessions, no doubt, are nar- 
row ; but coming from the leader of 
a devoted band of followers, whose 
whole force and energy have been 
expended throughout a long recess 
in vilifying this treaty and its pro- 
visions, and the manner in which 
it was concluded, all over the 
country, they imply a censure upon 
the Liberal party, and an acqui- 
escence in the work and policy of 
the Government. So also spoke 
Lord Hartington :— 

“TI believe that however much 
it may suit our vanity to imagine 
that the Treaty of Berlin was en- 
tirely our work, other Powers, more 
closely interested and more directly 
concerned, had more to do with 
that settlement than has been sup- 
posed.” 

In other words, Lord Harting- 
ton’s followers have for the last 
six months and more been vilifying 
the work of united Europe, striving 
to arouse English and Scotch ani- 
mosity against that settlement of 
its affairs which Europe devised for 
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herself as the only alternative to 
war, and the best practicable basis 
for a durable peace. 

Contrast the language of the two 
official leaders with the wild dia- 
tribes of Mr. Gladstone all over the 
county of Mid-Lothian. The whole 
burden of these was, that the Treaty 
of Berlin was the handiwork of the 
British Ministry alone, and was a 
supreme effort of wickedness and 
folly,—confounding the policy of 
Russia whenever that policy was 
directed to win humane and bene- 
ficent ends (as was generally the 
case), unwittingly aiding and abet- 
ting her whenever she was bent on 
self-aggrandisement and spoliation. 
Mr. Gladstone’s campaign was passed 
over in silence and contempt; and a 
more complete disavowal of all com- 
plicity in that wayward and pas- 
sionate outburst, in the reckless 
encouragement to open violence, 
which was fresh in the memory of 
all, could not have been made than 
was = contained in the 
speeches of Lords Granville and 

artington. What other effect can 
all this have on the minds of the 
electors except to disgust them with 
the unmeaning violence of an Op- 
position which in Parliament dares 
not open its mouth? The result of 
the Liverpool election was a still 
more crushing rejection of the policy 
represented by the more fanatical 
adherents of the Liberal party. 
Both sides accepted the contest as 
one of national importance. It was 
emphatically a test election. Lord 
Hartington and Lord Derby, Mr. 
Gladstone and Sir William Har- 
court, all strove to influence the 
result. A Cabinet Minister, who 
was also a representative of the 
constituency, conducted the struggle 
on behalf of the Government, and 
is entitled to the utmost credit for 
his skill and success. A decisive 
majority of 2221 under such cir- 
cumstances is a complete refutation 
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of the idle taunt that the Govern- 
ment are afraid to dissolve, and 
that the judgment of the constitu- 
encies is adverse to the policy which 
they have pursued. Those who 
look upon the policy of the last 
few years as essential, in regard to 
its spirit and general aims, to the 
honour and safety of the country, 
may well be satisfied with this con- 
vincing proof that that policy is as 
steadily supported by the nation 
as it has been by both Houses of 
Parliament. The decision arrived 
at is of European importance ; for at 
such a conjuncture as this, to have 
had the direction of English influ- 
ence abroad involved in obscurity 
would have been a source of dis- 
turbance. The present attitude of 
the Powers, pointing in spite of 
increasing armaments to peaceful 
relations, is largely determined by 
the knowledge that this country 
does not abdicate its place in Euro- 
pean councils, but that its will and 
wishes must be taken into consider- 
ation. It is admitted that England 
might have prevented the Franco- 
German war in 1870, that it did 
prevent its renewal in 1875, and 
that its power thrown into the scale 
in favour of peace is at present the 
best guarantee of its continuance. 
The times are not ripe for our again 
withdrawing within the folds of our 
insular security, and abandoning 
Europe to the demon of strife with- 
out an effort to avert its horrors. 
So far as Lancashire may be said to 
lead English opinion, she has, by 
the voice of her principal constitu- 
ency, decided in favour of uphold- 
ing English power and influence, 
and of devoting them, as hitherto, 
to the worthy end of promoting Eu- 
ropean peace and maintaining the 
empire of Great Britain. 

A still more striking demonstra- 
tion of sympathy and support was 
accorded to the Government at 
Southwark. The Conservative can. 
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didate was there returned by a clear 
majority over both his opponents put 
— It is — le to mis- 

e the meaning of this demonstra- 
tion. All} classes and sections of 
society are disgusted at the intoler- 
able virulence with which the Gov- 
ernment have been opposed and 
maligned in regard to their conduct 
of foreign affairs. All restraint, 
whether of patriotism or of fairness 
between political opponents, has 
been flung aside, and the result is, 
that these unmeasured invectives 
are recoiling with the force of a 
boomerang on the heads of their 
authors. Determined, per fas aut 
nefas, to drive Lord Beaconsfield 
from office, the only result of such 
wild maneeuvres is to rally round the 
subject of their aversion an amount 
of support which will consolidate 
his power for the rest of his life. 
What is happening now in the 
political world will be a lesson for 
all time, that in this free country 
a parliamentary Opposition, in order 
to be successful, must be prudent, 
measured, and subordinated to the 
public interests. An “earnest” 
outpouring of intense indignation, 
in season and out of season; inces- 
sant efforts day and night to thwart 
the policy of a Minister, culminat- 
ing in reckless imputations upon his 
character and motives, and profuse 
expressions of sympathy and respect 
for the conduct of our enemies, do 
not commend themselves to the 
approval of the country. It is 
evident that the Liberal party has 
rapidly lowered itself in the esti- 
mation of the electors, and all the 
conditions of its existence will ren- 
der its recovery a slow and difficult 
process. 

If it were not so completely a lost 
hope that the Liberal party might 
reconsider its recent course, and en- 
deavour to resume its legitimate 
place in the national councils, we 
might ask them to draw two prac- 
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‘tical lessons from their recent defeat. 
One is as to the absurdity of con- 
tinuing to knock their heads against 
a brick wall inst the firm will 
of the people of England in reference 
to a matter now past and gone, the 
duty of resisting Russia in designs 
which are now probably for some 


time in abeyance. The other is as 
to the impolicy of tampering with 
the Home Rule movement, and 
endeavouring to resuscitate and 
reconstruct their party on the dis- 
memberment of the United King- 
dom for a basis. It is highly 
probable, with regard to the latter 
point, that wiser counsels ma 
yet prevail, and that the Liberal 
party will not be hopelessly com- 
mitted to the adoption of Mr. Par- 
nell’s revolutionary schemes. Whe- 
ther or not the tardy acquiescence 
in such counsels will be in time to 
conciliate the confidence of the coun- 
try, so justly indignant and alarmed 
at the most recent development of 
Liberal strategy, may at least be 
doubted. It is useless to urge that 
pledging yourself to vote for an 
inquiry is not openly encouraging 
the Home Rule movement. As 
well vote for an inquiry into the 
expediency of repudiating the na- 
tional debt, and then say you are 
not tampering with the public 
credit! Those who pledge them- 
selves in that way are performing for 
Home Rule the very same office 
which Mr. John Stuart Mill is said 
to have performed for the woman’s 
suffrage movement—viz., they are 
raising it to the dignity of a debat- 
able question. 

But as regards the former point 
it is too late. The Opposition can- 
not escape the consequences of Mr. 
Gladstone’s campaign in the north, 
nor of the combined recklessness 
and timidity of their prolonged re- 
sistance to the foreign policy of 
their country. The issue whether 
the conduct of foreign affairs during 
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a crisis of no ordinary duration and 
magnitude was not in the main 
prudent and successful, and the 
corresponding issue whether nearly 
all the most prominent leaders of 
the Liberal party have not set at 
defiance every restraint of loyalty 
and patriotism in their ill-judged 
opposition, cannot be put out of 
sight. It is too late to withdraw 
from an untenable position. The 
Ministerial party would never allow 
such withdrawal if it were attempt- 
ed. Moreover, all Mr. Gladstone’s 
“earnestness,” every passion of his 
public life, is enlisted in favour 
of dragging those issues before the 
public. His reputation, and his 
place in public life, will be forfeited 
if he does not struggle with regard 
to them to the bitter end. How 
bitter that end will be is beginning 
to dawn upon that self-willed and 
unfortunate faction, which has had 
no guiding principle, no rudder to 
steer by in all these complications, 
except the sincere and unreasoning 
belief that every step taken by a 
Conservative Government is neces- 
sarily foolish and wicked. The 
downward career of this faction 
began with the foolish ontcry 
against the Royal Titles Bill. It 
has proceeded with constantly acce- 
lerated velocity, till its policy, or 
absence of policy, on the Eastern 
Question has rent it in halves, 
and its attitude on the Home Rule 
question has forfeited the support 
of its stanchest adherents. 

The current session accordingly 
opens during the lowest ebb of Lib- 
eral fortunes. At the close of the last 
general election our opponents were 
thoroughly beaten, but they had in 
their favour the prestige of long 
success, and the prospect of profit- 
ing by such failures and disappoint- 
ments as the chapter of accidents 
brings to every Ministry. And 
above all, they presented a united 
and organised front, with a states- 


man at their head of long experience 
and undying fame. Six years have 
passed. The Ministry is far stronger 
than it was; the Opposition 4 
crumbled into ruin. The causes 
which undermine a Government 
and hasten its fall—viz., the alien- 
ation of supporters, the increas- 
ing hostilities and disappointments 
which gather round it, the sense of 
lassitude and desire for change— 
seem to produce no effect upon the 
present Government. The blindest 
partisan can hardly suppose that 
that is exclusively due to superior 
management and wisdom. The 
times have been extraordinarily dif- 
ficult. The supporters of the Gov- 
ernment policy have on the one 
hand reproached them with timid- 
ity, on the other with rashness. 
And it is an admitted fact, that at 
the most critical period of all, while 
Russia was closing round the gates 
of Constantinople, divisions in the 
Cabinet had reached their limit, 
and the Foreign Minister himself 
shortly afterwards resigned. Such 
a conjuncture of circumstances and 
conduct would have inevitably 
weakened any Administration which 
was met by a competent Opposi- 
tion. Lord Beaconsfield’s courage 
and tenacity of purpose in the end 
secured the maintenance and the 
eventual triumph of a steady policy. 
But if the Liberal party, led by a 
Palmerston or even a Russell, had 
contended with him for the confi- 
dence of the country, the Ministry 
would scarcely have passed un- 
scathed through one or two of the 
episodes connected with the Russo- 
Turkish war. If the Opposition 
had confined itself to its legitimate 
functions, it would, relatively to a 
Ministry which had to cope with 
enormous difficulties and stand the 
consequences of inevitable mistakes, 
have gained in strength. But those 
legitimate functions were abandon- 
ed, and in lieu of them. Mr. Glad- 
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stone, supported by a faithful few, 
siadeiteck to dictate to the Min- 
isters beforehand the policy they 
should pursue,—dictated it utterly 
wrong, and ever afterwards strove 
by interminable harangues to con- 
ceal the magnitude of his blunder. 
From the first speech on the Bul- 
garian atrocities, down to his letter 
to the electors of Liverpool, there is 
no trace of the measured criticisms 
of a responsible chief of Opposition, 
but a wayward violence of denunci- 
ation scarcely to be distinguished 
from hostility to the sovereign, Par- 
liament, and the whole country, if 
it were not so plainly due to per- 
sonal jealousies and animosities. 
Whatever may have been the short- 
comings of the Ministry, they 
shrink into insignificance compared 
with the astounding blunders of 
the Opposition. The latter have so 
persistently repelled the confidence 
of the public, and startled it by 
their violence, and disgusted it with 
their unfairness, that they have im- 
measurably strengthened the posi- 
tion of the Ministry. They begin 
the last session of this Parliament 
without a policy either at home 
or abroad, without a cry —- unless 
the whole of the Duke of Argyll’s 
two volumes could be shouted at 
the hustings—but with a feeling of 
shame for the discordant clamour 
of transparent personal and depart- 
mental jealousies. They owe their 
misfortunes almost entirely to Mr. 
Gladstone. He refused to lead 
them as soon as they were in a 
minority, and has since shattered 
them to pieces. Asa party leader 
his fame will be unique. Le could 
never lead a party in the proper 
sense of the term, nor could he 
ager construct one. But in 1868 
e showed that he could summon 
one into existence, animated with 
a powerful but short-lived enthusi- 
asm for himself, over which he do- 
minated with the rigour of a tyrant. 
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Of late years he has shown that 
his destructive energies are even 
more powerful than his creative 
faculties. Perhaps, when his influ- 
ence has passed away, the dream of 
the ‘Edinburgh Review’ will be . 
accomplished, and a_ resuscitated 


Whig party will gladly munch 
under its supervision the remainder 
biscuit of plain Whig principles. 

It can hardly be expected, under 
these circumstances, that this ses- 
sion will be a fruitful one in home 
legislation. In fact, the Queen’s 
Speech only proposes that there 
should be a reconsideration of the 
Criminal Code, and of the improve- 
ment of the law of bankruptcy, and 
that certain bills for enlarging the 
powers of owners of settled land, 
for consolidating and amending the 
lunacy laws, and for simplifying 
the practice of conveyancing, should 
be laid before Parliament. The 
policy and conduct of the Govern- 
ment, rather than parliamentary 
legislation, continue to absorb the 
attention of the country. Three 
vast subjects fill the political hori- 
zon—the state of Europe, the 
troubles in Central Asia, and the 
condition of Ireland. 

The last of the three is at the 
present moment of the most urgent 


and immediate importance. The 
Queen’s Speech announces that 
“the serious deficiency in the 


usual crops in some parts of Ire- 
land has rendered necessary special 
precautions on the part of my 
Government, to guard against the 
calamities with which those dis- 
tricts were threatened.” These 
precautions consisted of prepara- 
tions for distributing food and fuel 
in case of necessity, and in stimu- 
lating “the employment of labour 
by advances, on terms more liberal 
than those prescribed by the exist- 
ing law.” An indemnity for such 
advances is required, and it is pro- 
posed to provide the necessary funds 
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on the security of the property ad- 
ministered by the Church Temporal- 
ities Commissioners. The extent to 
which such advances may be made 
is £500,000, which will be borrowed 
at 3% per cent, and lent at 1 per 
cent, for improvement and relief 
works, interest being totally fore- 
gone for the first two years. 

The sufficiency of such relief, 
the mode adopted, and the general 
policy of the Administration, of 
course afford ample materials for 
the brilliant oratory of the Irish 
members. An amendment was 
made to the Address condemning 
the Government for want of energy, 
demanding immediate relief of the 
people, and an immediate settlement 
of the land laws. The debate was 
continued for several evenings, not- 
withstanding that no evidence was 
offered of the Government having 
been remiss in their preparations, 
of the ordinary means of relief 
having yet been strained, or of any 
severity of deprivation having yet 
been reached. The case for the 
Government is perfectly clear. 
Their attention was first aroused to 
the subject on the 5th September 
last. They have since given to the 
question unremitting care. The 
principle on which they proceed, 
as explained by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer on the first night of 
the Session, is a follows :— 


“« We have to beware lest, by takin 
too much upon ourselves, we shoul 
render the people and the landlords 
careless of what they can do for them- 
selves. It should be clearly kept in 
view that what the Government can 
do must merely be supplemental to 
local exertion. And in order to make 
their aid supplemental, they must take 
care that the aid they offer does not 
bceome the principal source to which 
the people look for relief.” 


The principle is obviously sound. 
It is one, however, that does not 
commend itself to our “ brilliant 


brethren.” A policy of guarded 
jealousy for the public purse, which 
endeavours to make its preparations 
adequate, and no more, will not 
arouse the enthusiasm of popularity 
which a more impulsive generosity 
would insure. t will, however, 
be admitted that the Government 
is doing all it can to arrive at a 
sound judgment upon the facts of 
the case, and does not shrink from 
the responsibility of acting upon it. 
Here, again, the Opposition have 
their chances of profiting by Minis- 
terial mistakes. Should the result 
convict the Government either of 
exaggeration, resulting in unneces- 
sary expenditure, or of so far under- 
rating the emergency as that their 
precautionary measures fall far short 
of the required aid, the consequen- 
ces in either case will be to diminish 
the confidence of the country. But 
the unfortunate Liberal party is in 
no position to reap the usual ad- 
vantages from the difficulties of 
their opponents. | Whatever may 
happen, it is not in Ireland, and in 
reference to Irish measures, that 
they will regain their lost position. 
For years past, from the time of Mr. 
Gladstone’s address to the electors 
of Greenwich in January 1874, 
down to the last election at Liver- 
pool, they have tampered with the 
Home Rule movement; and several 
prominent members have, in order 
to secure their seats, given pledges 
which virtually raise the question of 
repealing the Union—that is, of dis- 
membering the United Kingdom— 
to the dignity of a debatable ques- 
tion, deserving inquiry and investi- 
gation at the hands of Parliament. 
The intimacy between Liberals and 
Home Rulers in several important 
constituencies has increased, is in- 
creasing, and ought to be diminish- 
ed. It is rapidly producing a re- 
vulsion of feeling throughout the 
country ; while Lord Beaconsfield’s 
emphatic declaration—“ those who 
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favour such a policy are false to 
their sovereign and their country, 
and will live, I feel confident, soon 
to regret the responsibility which 
by their conduct their are incurring” 
—is a declaration which will re- 
main in the memory of the electors, 
and afford a new rallying-point for 
their sympathies and support. 

Then, with regard to the state of 
affairs in Central Asia, the Queen’s 
Speech is necessarily vague and 
uncertain :— — 


‘*The abdication of the Ameer, and 
the unsettled condition of the country, 
render the recall of my troops impos- 
sible for the present ; but the principle 
on which my Government has hitherto 
acted remains unchanged ; and while 
determined to make the frontier of my 
Indian empire strong, I desire tobe in 
friendly relations alike with those who 
may rule in Afghanistan, and with the 
people of that country.” 


Lord Beaconsfield denied that the 
whole population of Afghanistan 
was against us,—‘those who have 
looked into the question know that 
only a very limited portion of the 
population is against us.” As re- 
gards our own position, we have 
secured an adequate and powerful 
north-west frontier for our Indian 
empire; but our policy is and has 
been opposed to annexation. There 
exist, says Lord Beaconsfield, in that 
country all the elements of peace 
and prosperity. A work of con- 
siderable labour lies before .the 
Government in its endeavours to 
bring Afghanistan into a condition 
of tranquillity and prosperity. The 
people, who are really represented 
by the great chiefs and the great 
tribes, place themselves in friendly 
and confidential communication with 
her Majesty’s Government; “and 
from their declarations, and a wise 
calculation of motives, we have a 
right to infer that they are sincere 
in their desire to bring about a 
settlement of the country.” Whether 
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the policy and hopes of the Govern- 
ment will be crowned with success 
remains to be seen. The other 
alternative will be a larger extent 
of annexation than we wish for; 
but at the same time, if the burden 
and difficulties of such an alterna- 
tive cannot be evaded, they must be 
cheerfully accepted as the inevitable 
accompaniment of those military 
and political measures which Rus- 
sian advance and intrigue had forced 
upon us. We trust that Lord 
Beaconsfield’s sanguine view will 
be realised, and that after the de- 
sired settlement has been made, and 
annexation avoided, “ we shall have 
in Afghanistan a neighbour on whom 
we can depend, on the whole, for its 
tranquillity and its desire for com- 
mercial intercourse, and that the 
result will be accomplished totally 
irrespective of the great object of 
eo our frontier, while it 
will be highly favourable to the 
Afghan people themselves.” 

In carrying out this policy, the 
Ministry is exempt from the con- 
sequences of rivalry; for on this 
subject, as on most others, the 
Liberal party has chosen to run 
counter to the firm will and decid- 
ed purpose of the English people. 
Whatever is done, or is being done, 
we have Mr. Gladstone’s declaration 
beforehand, that it will be one of 
“a series of surprises, a series of 
theatrical expedients, calculated to 
alarm, calculated to stir pride and 
passion, and calculated to divide the 
world.” Yet a moment’s reflection 
is sufficient to assure or 
that the difficulties on our Indian 
north-west frontier are consider- 
able; while it is obvious that the 
man who has the onerous duty of 
coping with them is a statesman 
who is supported by his sovereign, 
the Parliament, and the country. 
Enough has transpired to show 
that we are on the eve of some 
weighty conventions with Persia 
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and the Afghan chiefs, possibly 
also with Russia. Lord Beacons- 
field observed, on the first night 
of the Session, “The noble Lord 
must not suppose that we are sit- 
ting down with our hands in our 
pockets. . . . We are taking those 
steps which we think are wise, and 
which, in our opinion, are the best 
calculated to bring about the re- 
sults which we desire.” And a 
few days afterwards, he explained 
that “ considerable communications 
have been made from the Court of 
Persia to her Majesty, referring to 
the north-eastern frontier.” 

The whole business, no doubt, isa 
legacy of trouble, growing out of the 
Russo-Turkish war. The English 
Government is not responsible for 
that war. They were unable to in- 
terfere with effect to prevent it; for 
at the critical moment, when the de- 
cision was made, Mr. Gladstone’s agi- 
tation was atits height. The upshot 
of that war, and of England’s inter- 
ference, was, that by the Treaty of 
Berlin the Russian position relative 
to Constantinople and the Turk- 
ish empire in Europe is far weaker 
than it was under the Treaty of 
Paris. But as regards our position 
in Asia, by her conquest of Kars 
and other strongholds, and her 
previous advances towards the 
frontier of Afghanistan, and her 
admitted intrigues with Shere Ali, 
she had placed us under the 
necessity not merely of securing 
our frontier, but of vindicating our 
authority. We are not in India 
merely to be safe. Our mission 
there is to govern and command, or 
we have no business there at all. 
From the Caspian to the Indus, 
Russian energy and conquest were 
contrasted with our masterly inac- 
tivity. Even Shere Ali flung away 
our friendship, demanded terms, and 
defied us. It is said by the Oppo- 
sition that he was as gentle as a 
lamb, and that we “broke his 









heart.” The whole of their denun- 
ciations rest upon the hypothesis 
that Shere Ali was perfectly friendly, 
and that there was no necessity for 
us to stir. How often that has been 
refuted we need not stop to inquire. 
But meanwhile no alternative course 
of action has ever been suggested 
by the critics of the Ministry. -The 
course adopted, though brilliantly 
successful i to the Treaty of 
Gandamak, eventually landed us in 
considerable troubles, owing to the 
murder of Cavagnari and the abdi- 
cation of Yakoob Khan. Even in 

resence of those difficulties, the 

iberal party confines itself to re- 
iterating reproaches, and to condem- 
nation of acts now two years old, 
which have been over and over 
again deliberately ratified by Par- 
liament. and approved by the public. 
So far as Mr. Chamberlain may 
speak for any portion of that party, 
it is in fayour of our retiring baffled 
and humiliated from the positions 
which we have won. The result is, 
that we are absolutely, in regard to 
Afghan difficulties, in the hands of 
Lord Beaconsfield and his colleagues, 
to do therein as seems best in their 
eyes. For ourselves, we think it 
the best thing that can happen. 
But the fact that it is so, shows 
how completely those desperate 
attacks on him have overshot the 
mark and increased his power. A 
strong silent man, calmly pursu- 
ing a great purpose, in confident 
disregard of all opposition, irresisti- 
bly fascinates the public. Success 
in this final effort is all that is 
wanting to complete the spell, and 
probably an indignant sense of 
party injustice will combine to ren- 
der his position at the general elec- 
tion more powerful and triumphant 
than that of any Minister in our time. 

The present attitude, therefore, 
of public opinion in regard to 
Central Asia, is one of expectancy. 
It sees that Russia is, for the time 
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being, broken, exhausted, and dis- 
pirited; that the Afghan power is 
broken; that now is the time to 
consolidate our position, and at 
* the same time avoid annexation as 
much as possible. The problem 
is one upon which few are com- 
petent to lead public opinion. Op- 
position leaders deride all difficul- 
ties, and contribute, as their share 
of public discussion, jokes, epigrams, 
abuse, predictions of evil, and a 
general wringing of hands over our 
folly and wickedness, as compared 
with the humane Muscovite in the 
West, and the straightforward truth- 
ful Mohammedan in the East. Not 
content with placing themselves out- 
side the pale of discussion as regards 
foreign policy, the Liberals have also 
acted so frequently in alliance with 
Home Rulers, and have committed 
themselves to such open approval 
of the obstructionists, that in case 
these latter persist in their ill-ad- 
vised manceuvres for rendering the 
conduct of public business im- 
possible, they will inevitably in- 
volve their Liberal associates in 
complicity, if not in their political 
guilt, at least in the retribution 
which will assuredly follow. It is 
certainly in the power of the Irish 
obstructionists to arouse an almost 
vindictive feeling of public reproba- 
tion ; and if they do, the Liberals 
will have hard work to avoid be- 
coming the victims of it themselves. 
The consciousness that it is so is 
evidently oppressing their leaders. 
The full torrent of invective which 
raged in the recess has, during the 
Session, been exchanged for a gentle 
ripple of self-exculpation and oom: 
less tu quogue’s upon the subject 
of Home Rulers. 

Then with regard to the state of 
Europe, which, in its armed pre- 
parations, is so disquieting, and 
in its manifest tendencies is so 
nee and pacific. The Em- 
peror William, it seems, in his 
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speech to the German Parliament, 
reiterated his desire for peace. The 
words “peace” and “ peaceful” 
occur half-a-dozen times. There 
seems to be at least one subject 
upon which all the Powers are bent, 
and round which they rally, and 
that is, the maintenance of the 
But the Duke of 
Argyll, and the whole body of the 
Gladstone Liberals, divorcing them- 
selves from the Liberals of the 
Continent, “believe that the pro- 
gress of events since that treaty 
has been such, that we are at pre- 
sent in the greatest possible danger 
of war—a difficult and discreditable, 
and possibly a disastrous war—aris- 
ing out of the provisions of that 
treaty.” That is how the Duke of 
Argyll expressed himself on the 
first night of the Session. The 
deliberate statements of European 
Governments all bear out the de- 
claration in the Queen’s Speech, that 
“the course of events since the 
prorogation of Parliament has tend- 
ed to furnish additional security 
to the maintenance of European 
eace ou the principles laid down 
2 the Treaty of Berlin.” It adds: 
“Much, however, will remain to be 
done to repair the disorder with 
which the late war has affected 
many parts of the Turkish empire.” 
Lord Beaconsfield has supplemented 
those expressions with the informa- 
tion that the delimitation of Monte- 
negro and the settlement of the 
Greco-Turkish frontier are being 
satisfactorily accomplished ; and that 
all the other signatory Powers, as 
well as ourselves, have been at im- 
mense pains “to carry into effect 
arrangements conducive to the 
general peace.” 

One thing seems to be quite cer- 
tain, and the convention for the 
suppression of the slave trade is a 
proof of it, that at least a beginning 
is being made by Turkey, under our 
influence, to reform its administra- 
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tion. We cannot say we are very 
sanguine as to the results; and at 
the best, progress will be very slow. 
It is far easier to denounce national 
evils than to remedy them. Savas 
Pasha has put forward a scheme of 
judicial reforms, the success of which 
may in the end turn out to be in- 
dispensable to the continuance of the 
Turkish empire. The abuses and 
maladministration of Asia Minor 
are being Bs rg with a view to 
improving the condition of those 
unfortunate regions. It is almost 
admitted that we shall have an 
Armenian question on our hands in 
lieu of a Bulgarian one, unless some 
steady and persistent effort is made 
to restore Asia Minor to its former 
prosperity, the first step to which is 
security and decent government. 
As Mr. Cowen remarked in his cele- 
brated speech at Newcastle: “In 
Asia Minor there are 700,000 square 
miles of some of the finest land in 
the world, washed by three seas, 
watered by large rivers, and possess- 
ing spacious ports and harbours. 
The plains are capable of producing 
grain, fruit, and cotton in abun- 
dance, while the hills and the val- 
leys abound in copper, lead, iron, 
and silver.” That Anglo-Turkish 
Convention, which Lord Granville 
considered was only entered into 
in order to cover our defeat at Ber- 
lin—though, as a matter of fact, it 
was concluded before our plenipo- 
tentiaries left England—may yet 
be a source of great national and 
European advantage. And if, as 
all our military authorities seem to 
argue, we could not safely have per- 
mitted the further advance of Rus- 
sia on her borders, our guarantee 
merely expresses the obligation im- 
posed by our interests and by the 
first duties of self-preservation. 
There do not appear to be either 
in European or Asiatic Turkey any 
of those imminent perils to the 
peace of the world to which the 





Duke of Argyll alludes. There is, 
as we all know, great social disturb- 
ance in Germany and in Russia, 
combined with immense military 
SS But the Treaty of 

rlin is evidently at present a 
bond of union; and the unwelcome 
suggestions of a Franco - Russian 
alliance in hostility to it are plainly 
unfounded, or, at the worst, prema- 
ture. Prince Gortschakoff succeeded 
in playing off the “yon Napo- 
leon against the Paris Treaty. It is 
not in his time that French aid will 
be successfully sought in order to 
undermine the Treaty of Berlin. 
Meanwhile, Germany, Austria, and 
England are all more or less guar- 
antors of the status quo. France 
is on friendly terms chiefly with 
England, and is in no mood to begin 
disturbances for which she is not 
a age and for which she can 

ave no motive but that of ven- 
geance. The casting-vote is clearly 
with England; and as long as it is 
known and felt that her vote and 
voice will be powerfully asserted in 
favour of peace, we believe, in spite 
of the armaments and social excite- 
ment abroad, that peace will be 
preserved. 

It seems to be well understood 
that France intends to remain 
— The alliance between 

ermany and Austria is an alliance 
purely defensive, and one which 
means peace. Its influence in 
Europe, like the influence of Eng- 
land, is a restraining influence. In 
Austria the strong divisions of 
feeling aroused by the Eastern 
policy of the Austrian Government 

ave disappeared, and the country 
has acquiesced as gencrally in the 
results of the Government policy as 
England has in the results of Lord 
Beaconsfield’s management. Baron 
Haymerle — declared there 
were only two dark points in the hor- 
izon—one in France, and the other 
in the still unsettled East. But, as 
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regards France, he proceeded to point 
out that there was a strong desire 
for peace, and the prosperity which 
peace brings. France had been 
assured that the Germanic alliance 
in no way affected her. It was a 
arantee to all interested in peace ; 
and if other States acceded to it, 
mutual disarmament might yet be 
effected to the extent of materially 
reducing the present military estab- 
lishments. He also strongly upheld 
the Treaty of Berlin, not asa radical 
settlement of the Eastern Question, 
but as providing common ground on 
which the Powers might act with- 
out endangering European peace. 
If this common ground were ad- 
hered to, the situation in the East 
need not give rise to difficulties 
or conflicts with Russia. Austria 
sought no exclusive influence in the 
Balkan Peninsula; she was resolved 
that no third Power should hold it. 
She claimed the right of coinmon 
action for the European Powers, 
—common action in which Austria, 
as next neighbour, and most nearly 
interested, should have its legiti- 
mate position. This is precisely 
the policy and wish of Great 
Britain—another proof of the suc- 
cess of the Treaty of Berlin: So 
also the Emperor William declared 
that “the relations of the German 
Empire with all foreign Powers 
were peaceful and friendly. The 
confidence expressed by his Majesty 
last year in the maintenance of 
= through the provisions of the 
erlin Congress, had proved to have 
been justified. The stipulations of 
the Treaty of Berlin had already 
met with fulfilment in almost every 
respect.” 
hus throughout Europe and Asia 
public affairs seem to be settling 
themselves in a satisfactory man- 
ner, and nothing remains to com- 
plete the ordinary list of controver- 
sial topics except to refer to South 
Africa. Both in that quarter of the 
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globe, and also in Afghanistan, it 
is sought to discredit the Ministry 
by imputing cruelty and criminal 
conduct to British troops, alike to 
officers and men. No doubt, if 
such imputations are made upon 
any sufficient authority, it is but 
right that Parliament should notice 
them, and call on the Ministry to 
investigate them. But it would be 
wise for Opposition leaders to ab- 
stain from seeking, or from appear- 
ing to seek, any party advantage 
from these charges. They are sure 
to be satisfactorily refuted; and 
the country is in no mood to 
tolerate the extension of party vitu- 
peration, to the annoyance of those 
who have so gallantly and success- 
fully vindicated the honour of the 
country in enterprises which have 
won the admiration of Europe. 
The failure of these imputations 
will inevitably recoil upon their 
authors. We are not saying that 
at present there has been any un- 
due eagerness displayed to convict 
our victorious troops of the cruel 
and criminal conduct laid to their 
charge. But the whole political 
atmosphere has been rent with 
shrill accusations for months past, 
all of which subside and are hush- 
ed into silence when Parliament 
meets. Every epithet and imputa- 
tion, from insanity down to mere 
folly and wickedness, is freely 
used at the expense of the Minis- 
ters of the Crown, till a sentiment 
of indignant reprobation is fast ris- 
ing in the country. It will be 
dangerous to include our gallant 
troops in the same heedless recrimi- 
nation and censure. Vituperation 
has been pushed to its utmost 
limits, and has failed. The lessons 
of the last elections are, that more 
caution and circumspection must 
be observed for the future. 

In reference to South Africa, the 
Queen’s Speech observed that her 
Majesty’s anticipations as to the 
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early establishment of peace have 
been fulfilled. “The capture and 
deposition of the Zulu king, and the 
breaking up of the military organ- 
isation on which his dynasty was 
based, has relieved my possessions 
in that part of the world from a 
danger which has seriously imped- 
ed their advancement and consoli- 
dation.” It then referred to the 
outbreak in Basutoland having been 
quelled, and to the Transvaal hav- 
ing been freed from the depreda- 
tions of a powerful chief. And 
then follows the important an- 
nouncement, that we are probably 
on the eve of accomplishing that 
South African Confederation under 
which the communities we have 
established in that part of the 
globe may enjoy self-government, 
and provide for their self-defence. 
Sir Bartle Frere’s telegram was read 
to the House of Lords by Lord 
Beaconsfield, and shows that there 
is every prospect of such a scheme 
being shortly carried out. 

In the wide range of our foreign 
and colonial affairs, we are justified 
in taking a sanguine view with 
regard to the future. We believe 
that even in Afghanistan we have 
seen the worst of our troubles, and 
that the power and security of the 
empire will eventually be found to 
stand on a firmer basis than they 


did before the East was convulsed 


by the recent violence of Russia. 
Without a war, and with very slight 
expenditure, two results at least 
have accrued,—our interests in the 
east of Europe are relatively to 
Russia more secure than they were 
under the Paris Treaty ; our pres- 
tige in Central Asia relatively to 
Russia is vastly increased. Her 
recent defeats, and her desertion of 
Shere Ali, have greatly diminished 
the confidence felt in Russia; while 
the determined efforts of England 
have again fixed the attention of 
the East upon her as the leading 
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Power,—the country to which the 
future belongs. he Muscovite 
successes in Armenia, and at the 
Court of Shere Ali, necessitated 
vigorous action upon our part, un- 
less we resolved to abandon our 
position, and with it our security 
and prestige. That action has been 
taken, it is proving successful, and 
the all but unanimous voice of the 
country concedes to Lord Beacons- 
field the credit of sagacity and 
courage, and an unlimited control 
over the eventual dispositions of 
territory, the ultimate engagements, 
guarantees, and undertakings which 
may be necessary in order to secure 
a final settlement of affairs. 

Before concluding we may briefly 
refer to the debate raised by the 
Duke of Argyll in the House of 
Lords. It seems scarcely creditable 
that, after their great speaking re- 
cess, a trumpery motion for — 
is the only parliamentary proceeding 
to which the great heroes of the 
platform dare to resort. The Duke 
travelled over the old familiar de- 
tail, but feared to challenge the 
opinion of the House. He under- 
took to prove that “there was no 
danger from Russia except that 
which you provoked; that there 
was no hostility from the Ameer, 
except the hostility into which you 
drove him by your insolence and in- 
justice; and lastly, that as regards 
the alleged errors of your prede- 
cessors in office, these errors are 
founded upon a broad and palpable, 
though, I doubt not, an uninten- 
tional misstatement.” And then 
the Duke plunged in medias res. 
Umballa meetings and Peshawar 
conferences, telegrams, despatches, 
and verbal assurances—in short, 
the whole materials of the Afghan 
chapters of his defunct ‘ Eastern 
Question ’—are all arrayed before 
us, and have no sort of rational 
interest for anybody. To suppose 
that public opinion will be influ- 
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enced by the Duke’s declamations 
upon those topics, is to impute to 
it inability to understand the real 
question at issue. Criticism is at 
an end for all practical purposes 
when the Prime Minister ion it in 
his power to say, as Lord Bea- 
consfield did—“ We resolved that 
the time had come when this 
country should acquire the com- 
plete command oul possession of 
the gates of our Indian empire. 
Having come to that resolu- 
tion, we took the most effective 
steps to accomplish our purpose. 
That purpose was accomplished and 
achieved with complete success. 
We obtained the gates of our 
Indian empire; they are in our 
possession, and I trust the hour 
will never arrive when they will 
not be in the possession of this 
country.” To go on hour after hour 
reading despatches and criticising 
telegrams and analysing confer- 
ences, is lost labour. There must 
be a complete absence of all sense 
of proportion, of relevancy, and of 
the relative importance of the topics 
handled, before a man can commit 
a blunder of such magnitude. The 
questions on which the country 
would listen to intelligent discussion 
are as to the importance of possess- 
ing the gates of India, and the 
wisdom and opportuneness of the 
resolution to seize them. If the pol- 
icy pursued was unjustifiable and 
unnecessary, let the Duke of Argyll 
come forward and ask Parliament 
to condemn it, and decree that 
England shall retrace her steps. But 
if he shrinks from taking that course, 
he may as well also shrink from 
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carping at details, or even at the 
spirit in which the whole business 
has been managed. 

The recent elections, and the gen- 
eral tone of public opinion, show 
that the country has not swerved 
in the least from its policy or its 
determination. Great disasters have 
occurred; it is no slight thing for 
an envoy and his whole retinue to 
be brutally and barbarously murder- 
ed, or to have on our hands districts 
in a state of anarchy and confusion. 
But great ends have at the same 
time been successfully and brilli- 
antly accomplished. These have 
insured the safety of India; they 
have vindicated our power and 
prestige ; and if the disasters had 
all been foreseen, they would not 
have affected the resolution of the 
Ministry and the nation. It is poor 
patriotism which seeks to magnify 
the disasters which have occurred, 
or the difficulties which confront 
us. It must be borne in mind that 
those difficulties and disasters are 
confined to a particular district, 
and result from a crowd of tur- 
bulent and unpaid soldiery. Lord 
Cranbrook’s able vindication of our 
Afghan policy, and Lord Beacons- 
field’s tone with regard to it, are 
utterances in which the country 
will have confidence. “ You must 
not,” was the spirited advice of the 
Premier, “be distracted from the 

ursuance of a great national pol- 
icy by accidents of this kind. Be 
firm, be resolute, and be determin- 
ed. Let men know that you are 
resolved to be obeyed, and all dif- 
ficulties and complications disappear 
at once.” 




















